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PREFACE 


Although most works of art are subject to those fluctuations of taste 
or cntical emphasis which make cultural history, it is unhkely that the 
longest and most passionately personal of Enghsh elegies will ever 
fall mto the obscurity of total neglect To be sure, the enormous pubhc 
enthusiasm which greeted In Memoriam m 1850 mcreased with the 
years and subsided only as the age that had produced it burned out 
in the First World War As all the contemporary commentaries testify, 
it had been an enthusiasm for particular values in the poem, for its 
ethics, its ^philosophy,” its erudition, and not for the one endurmg 
value it possesses, its value as a work of art springing from human 
experience To Tennyson’s elaborate pretence that the poem was not 
really biographical, as well as to the obsessions with evolution and 
morahty which characterized the age of Darwm, we can ascribe the 
critical neglect of the personal aspects of In Memoriam But curiously 
enough, the succeeding age of Freud did not produce a satisfactory 
study of Tennyson m the light of his lifelong subjection to the influence 
of Arthur Hallam Books and articles a-plenty endlessly re-iterate the 
fact of the fnendship’s existence, and a sense of its importance,^ but 
its quahty, as determined by the personahty of Hallam, has only been 
guessed at Hallam was not always merely ‘"the friend of Tennyson”, 
there was a day when Tennyson was mtroduced and talked of as 
"the friend of Hallam,” who was also the friend of many men and 
the lover of two women But all that is forgotten Arthur Hallam has 
long since taken his place m hterary annals as a mere shadow 

It IS to correct this situation, to assist in the rehabilitation of a 
neglected personahty, and not to put forth Tennyson’s friend as a 
neglected poet and essajnst, that the present edition has been prepared 
All previous editions, since his death, have stemmed from the volume 
edited by his father, Henry Hallam, the histonan, and privately cir- 
culated m 1834 as The Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry 
Hallam^ Companson of the present text with that of the origmal 
Remains^ or of any of its seven descendants, wdl reveal the extent of 
the father’s suppression of material Half the prose and nearly two- 

*A selected list appears m the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 
sv Hallam 

® For descnptLon of editions, see my "Arthur Hallam’s Centenary a Bibhographi- 
cal Note,*’ Yale University L^rary Gazette, 8 (1934), 104-109, and my “HaHam’s 
Poems of 1830 a Census of Copies,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, xxxv (1941), 277-280 
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thirds of the verse m the present edition were omitted from the Rematns 
or its vanous successors, and are therefore now first generally available 
Many items, as editorial notes mdicate, are pnnted for the first time 
So scarce and inaccessible has been this preponderant body of Hallam's 
work for more than a century, that no critic or biographer has ever 
taken under consideration the whole body of his writings Our knowl- 
edge has therefore been essentially conditioned by the forty-one poems 
and the five essays which survived Henry Hallam's editorial blue 
pencil ^ 

Here, then, in one hundred thirteen poems and ten essays, unmuflBied 
by his father’s heavy censorship, Arthur Hallam may speak for himself 
In this edition these vmtmgs are supphed only with a necessary mini- 
mum of annotation and are left as free as possible of cntical commen- 
tary But m this Preface a few observations may prove helpful It has 
long been customary among those few scholars who have looked into 
Hallam s writmgs as selected by his father, to regard the prose as the 
significant contribution to an understanding of his mind, and to ignore 
the verse No one can pretend that the restored body of his poetry 
now gives Hallam rank as a poet, but a reading of his poems as ar- 
ranged here m their chronological order gives an extraordinarily fuU 
and honest autobiography of a mmd and spirit m process of formation 
After so many years, we can never know &e whole secret of HaUam’s 
hold on so many men of his time, and we can only guess with reason- 
able assurance at his personahty as revealed m his letters,^ but m the 
poems we find revealed that one great quahty which most impressed 
Tennyson, faith Here, in poems wntten between sixteen and twenty, 
Hallam starkly reveals himself as he was through the years when he 
was facing and laymg “the spectres of his mind,” as Tennyson puts it 
m the 96th section of In Memonam It is m these verses that “He fought 
his doubts and gathered strength,” and “thus he came at length/To 
find a stronger faith his own ” 

When HaUam finally knew where he stood, he renounced verse and 
turned to prose The essay on Sympathy is the only prose m this volume 
wntten during the poetical penod, and the views tibere expressed had 
been previously amved at and recorded m the Sixth Meditative Frag- 
ment Before July, 1831, when I conceive the renunciation of poetry 
to have taken place, Hallam had wntten over 100 poems to one prose 
essay, after that date aU his remaimng prose was composed m contrast 
to only four poems Those who follow Leshe Stephen, therefore, in 

* See Appendix B 

* See Appendix C 
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supposing that Arthur Hallam might have come to rival Wordsworth 
as a philosophical poet, or, mdeed, might have come to maturity as 
a poet at all, seem, m their dependence on our hitherto mcomplete 
knowledge of Hallam’s writings, to have followed a false scent Poetry 
served Hallam in the first chapter of his hfe as a useful disciphne m 
the forming of his mind and the subjugation of his spirit to the de- 
mands of a life overwhelmingly dominated by his father s will Poetry 
was for Hallam what it basically was for his master, Wordsworth, save 
when he wrote truly as poet, viz , a mere construction of associations 
mampulated toward a designed effect It was, in spite of theory, not 
a direct expression of feehng With Hallam feehng, as he expresses it 
more than once in verse and prose, came ahead of thought, and yet, 
like Arnold after him, he instmctively subjugated feeling to processes 
of mtellectualization, and thus also like Arnold, forced himself logically 
from verse to prose In the hard, almost evangelical task he set himself 
of reducmg life to reasonable order and meamng, poetry served him 
well In this light, pubhcation of the whole record seems not too 
irrelevant m a world run mad 


« # « 

The verse and prose writings respectively are given in chronological 
order rather than m the order of previous editions Spelhng, capitahza- 
tion and, where not too much in conflict with modem standards, punc- 
tuation, are retained as in the ongmal, with no attempt to normahze 
them, but I have not hesitated to re-punctuate and re-paragraph where 
the original seemed uimecessanly awkward In this edition all notes 
marked with an ‘"H*^ in square brackets are Hallam’s, and all titles are 
his except those in square brackets 

Except where noted, the text is m the form last approved by the 
author His father s alterations m 1834 are thus rejected, except where 
they correct earlier misprmts, and m the cases of two essays and one 
poem, where the father took it upon himself to omit passages, the 
ongmals have been restored and the situation duly noted Variant 
readings of any interest are always noted, especially where there are 
manuscnpt versions Cormptions which have crept into editions smce 
1834 have been silently righted 

Among manuscript sources used and duly noted, three common- 
place books kept by Hallam or friends of his recur more than once in 
my notes (1) The Gaskell MS is m the hand of J M Gaskell and is 
both larger and more cathohc m its selections than either of the other 
notebooks It belongs to Miss I Wintour, to whom I am indebted for 
permission to use it (2) The Allen MS (alluded to m the Tennyson 
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Memoir^ i, 80, n 1) compnses twenty leaves, the first torn out Into it 
Hallam had copied m his own hand many poems of Tennyson The 
book then passed to John AUen, their Trmity contemporary, and now 
belongs to the hbrary of Tnmty College, Cambridge (3) The Heath 
MS , die work of a third friend of Hallam, is fully described by Mr 
Charles B L Tennyson m The Cornhtll Magazine for April, 1936 It 
belongs to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambndge 

Two who have helped me are no longer living to receive my pub- 
hshed thanks the saintly Provost of Eton, Dr M R James, and Mr 
T J Wise To many I am mdebted for assistance, permissions or hos- 
pitahty, often for the generous combmation of all three blessings in 
one person Lady Chamwood, Sir Sydney Cockerell, the Marquess 
of Crewe, Mrs Raphael Demos, Sir Ambrose Elton, Bart , Lady Con- 
stance Milnes Gaskell, Miss Fryn Tennyson Jesse, Beatrice Lady 
Lennard, Sir Stephen Arthur Hallam Lennard, Miss G F Palgrave, 
the Lord Tennyson, Mr Charles B L Tennyson, Major Alfred Tenny- 
son d’Eyncourt of Bayons Manor, Miss I Wmtour, and Professor Karl 
Young 

Librarians and curators who have my sincere gratitude are Mr 
H M Adams of Tnmty College, Cambndge, and the sub-hbrarian, 
Mr A Tilney Bassett, Registrar of the Gladstone Papers, Bntish 
Museum, Dr Henry Guppy of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
Miss Emily H Hall of the Rare Book Room, Yale Umversity Library, 
and the Misses Lilla Weed and Laura Inms of the Wellesley College 
Library Also those anonymous fnends who helped at the Admiralty 
Library, the Pubhc Record OflSce, and the Libraries of the Victona 
and Albert Museum, the Bodleian, and of Cambndge University 

For permission to quote certam letters of Hallam I am mdebted to 
the Trustees of the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, and to the 
President of Wellesley College, for a grant m aid of research, to the 
Amencan Coimcil of Learned Societies, for leaves of absence, to 
WeUesley College, and for the generous encouragement of a Sterlmg 
Fellowship, to Yale Umversity 

THVM. 

P S I am most grateful to my fnend, Mr Hamilton Cottier, who has 
read the entire book for me m my absence and has passed it through 
the press I am myself responsible for any errors m the text 
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CHRONOLOGY OF ARTHUR HENRY 
HALLAM’S LIFE 


1811 February 1 
1818 Summer 
1820 Sprmg 
1822 Summer 
October 

1827 February 3 
July 
August 

1828 February 20 
May 

Jxme 

c October 20 

1829 February 25 
April 
April 

May 
June 6 
June, July 
September, 
October 
October 
December 


1830 January 24 
February 27 
March 19 

Sprmg 
vacation 
May 
June 
July 2 

September 8 
October 


December 


Bom m London 
Travelled abroad 

Entered preparatory school at Putney 

Travelled abroad 

Entered Eton 

Confirmed at !^ton 

Left Eton 

Begmnmg of mne months’ residence m Italy 

Charles and Alfred Tennyson enter Trunty College 

Hallam leaves Rome and Anna Mildred Wmtour 

Reaches Dover via Switzerland 

Enters Trmity College, Cambndge 

Maiden speech at the Umon 

Entries for the Chancellor’s Prize Poem due 

Begmnmg of friendship with Alfred Tennyson 

Illness m London 

Prize awarded Tennyson’s ^‘Timbuctoo” 

Travel m France and Scotland 

At Malvern 
Back at Trimty 

Oxford-Cambndge debate Shelley vs Byron 
Hallam arranges pubhcation of "Adonais” 

Late this year HaUam met Emily Tennyson 
Hallam and Tennyson elected to the Aposdes 
Charles Tennyson’s Sonnets published 
Amateur production of Much Ado, with Hallam, 
Milnes and Kemble m the cast 

Probable visit to Somersby 
The Poems of 1830 privately circulated 
Poems, Chiefly Lyrtcal pubhshed 
Hallam and Tennyson set out for Spam to establish 
contact with the rebel leader, Ojeda 
They take the steamer "Leeds” from Bordeaux for 
Dublm 

Back at Trmity 

Organization of "The Fifty,” an inner group of the 
Umon 

Fires and disorders among discontented farmers near 
Cambndge 
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December 4 Hallam reads “On Sympathy'' to the Apostles 
18S1 February Tennyson leaves Cambndge 

March Henry Hallam prohibits Arthur from seemg Emily 

Tennyson for one year 

August HaUam's review of Tennyson's poems m the Eng- 

Itshmaris Magazine 

Summer and 

Fall At Hastmgs, m London, and visitmg 

October 29 Hallam reads “Theodicaea Novissuna" to the Apostles 
December 11 Execution at Malaga of John Sterlmg's cousm, Rob- 
ert Boyd, and the Spanish msurrectionist, Torrijos 

1832 January Trench returns from Spam, Kemble still there 

Hallam leaves Cambndge with his B A 
His pamphlets. Essay and Oration pubhshed 
February At Tunbndge Wells with his parents 
March Formally engaged at Somersby to Emily Tennyson 

The First Reform Bill becomes law 
Spnng Readmg law as a member of the Inner Temple 

J^y Brief journey up the Rhme with Teimyson 

August Short visit to Somersby 

c October 10 Enters conveyancer’s oJBSce 

November Pamphlet agamst G Rossetti published by Moxon 
December Tennyson's second volume pubhshed 

December 24 Goes to Somersby for a two weeks' visit, his first at 
Christmas 

1833 Sprmg Seriously ill at London 

August Travels abroad 

September 15 Dies m Vienna at No 63 Landstrasse, ‘7;ur Goldenen 
Bime” 

1834 January 3 Buried >t Clevedon, on the Bristol Channel 

Sprmg Remains in Verse and Prose privately circulated 

1850 Sprmg In Memoriam published 

1885 “Peacel Let it bel for I loved him, and love him forever the dead are 
not dead but ahve ” 

Tennyson, “Vastness” 



POEMS BY A H HALLAM, ESQ 

And here, O Fnend, have I retraced my hfe 
Up to an emmence, and told a tale 
Of matters which not falsely may be called 
The glory of my youth Of gemus, power. 

Creation and divimty itself 
I have been speakmg, for my theme has been 
What passed withm me 

Wordsworth, The Prelude, Book rn 

With regard to the poems, I am glad you find anything m them to 
like, for my own part I have very much outgrown my parental parti- 
ahty, and they are very discordant with my present view of what 
poetry ought to be However, I value them as the record of several 
states of my mmd, which may all be comprehended m a cycle out of 
which I fancy I am passmg 

Hallam to W E Gladstone, June 17, 1830 

[This page, without the epigraphs, reproduces the half-title of some copies 
of the rare edition of 1830 There was no full title-page ] 




1827-1828 




On the Picture of the Three Fates in the Palazzo Pitt% at Florence, 
Usually Ascribed to Michel Angioh 

[Composed probably m the autumn of 1827, prmted 1830, reprmted 1834 
and all subsequent editions Charles Tennyson's sonnet xxiv, **On a Picture 
of the Fates,” m his Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces of 1830 offers an mter- 
testmg comparison ] 


None but a Tuscan hand could fix ye here 
In rigidness of sober coloring 
Pale are ye, mighty Triad, not with fear, 

But the most awful knowledge, that the spring 
Is in you of all birth, and act, and sense 
I sorrow to behold ye pam is blent 
With your aloof and loveless permanence. 

And your high pnncedom seems a pumshment 
The cunning limner could not personate 
Your bhnd control, save in th" aspect of gnef. 

So does the thought repugn of sovran Fate 
Let him gaze here who trusts not m the Love 
Toward which all bemg solemnly doth move 
More this grand sadness tells, than forms of fairest life 
11 11, 12] Tate,' Xove' in 1830 only, all other editions have ‘fate,' love ' 

On the Madonna Del Gran Duca, in the Palazzo Pitti 
[Written probably m the autumn of 1827, prmted only m 1830 ] 

Not with a glory of stars, a throne mwrought 
With elemental splendors, and a host 
Or rare mtelhgences, than a poefs thought 
Swifter, and brighter far (though such the boast 
Of their nch creed) not so the Itahan mmds 
Envisaged thme idea, oh lady sweet! 

Thou art all woman lo that smile, how meet 
For one, whom mtellectual beauty bmds 
To worship boundless as the earth and sky! 

Lo yet again, those eyes! their wellmg hght 
Th^ mward espouse of Love and Wisdom seals 
Nothing is law to thee thous seest the nght. 

Free therefore, therefore happy what reveals 
Thy face^ A home-amved humamty 

1 10] 1830 has Xo ye agam,' probably a misprint 
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Song Written at Rome 

[This effort is the earhest fruit of Hallam's devotion to Anna Mildred Wmtour 
in Italy during the winter of 1827-28 The text here given follows the auto- 
graph copy sent to the lady by her poet, and now in the possession of Miss 
Isabel Wmtour of Barnsley, Yorkshire The autograph, signed, “A H H 
1828, IS titled, "O che bel riposo^” Hallam prmted the Imes m 1830 under 
the Enghsh tide here used, and with the date, February, 1828 This, the 
only prmted version, contams two numbered stanzas, and is differently m- 
dented from the autograph J M GaskeU, the Eton friend who was also 
Miss Wmtour s slave that wmter, copied the Imes mto his commonplace 
book years after Arthur was dead ] 


Blest be the bower, where 
Nina reposes. 

Blest be the roses 
That Circle her rounds 
Bnght tho" the rose blush. 

One blush is brighter 
Sweet tho’ the violets 
Perfume the ground, 

Somethmg more sweet, more lovely is found^ 

Blest be the bower, where 
Nina reposes 
Blest be the roses 
Circle her roundl 
Soft breath of twihght. 

Move o’er her slumbers 
Wooer of numbers, 

Say, who so fair! 

O were I like thee. 

Child of the mommg. 

How would I huger 
Murmunng there! 

How would I wave my hght wing of air! 

Soft breath &c 

II 1, 10] 1830 has how’r’ 

1 4] GaskeU MS omits That ’ 

[Two Fragments from the Roman Winter] 

[These biographically mterestmg hues are now first prmted from a MS 
commonplace book kept by James Milnes GaskeU, now m the possession of 
his grand-daughter, Miss I Wmtour The first is there identified as addressed 
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to “A R Anne Robertson Glasgow, of Glenarbach, Scotland, the second 
IS addressed to Anna Mildred Wmtour Both young ladies spent the winter 
of 1827-1828 m Italy Hallam felt for Miss Robertson sentiments of deep 
friendship, he fell m love with Miss Wmtour, as did his fellow Etonian, 
Gaskell The second piece is dated "Rome, April, 1828 ”] 


Fragment (A R ) 

Her hair is of the darkest brown. 

And floats m clustering rmglets down. 

Her eye is large and soft and dark. 

And sweetness beams from every spark. 

Her spirit is formed to soothe and bless 
With Woman’s graceful tenderness 

A Fragment 

Who has not dreamt a lovely dream. 

Before his Spnng of hfe has fled, 

That left him spirits that but seem 
To hold communion with the dead^ 

Oh for a Raphael’s pencil now, 

To pamt that Lady’s beauteous brow. 

The beaming eye, the heavenly grace. 

That smile on Anna’s angel face 

Two Sonnets^ Purporting to be Written in the Protestant 
Bunal-Ground at Rome by Moonlight 

[These sonnets to Keats and Shelley, written probably m the sprmg of 1828, 
were prmted only m the edition of 1830, from which they are here reprinted 
with Hallam’s note and quotations from Landor’s Conversation xiv, first 
published m Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen, Lon- 
don, 1828, (m, 377-448) In 1829 HaUam and some Cambridge friends ar- 
ranged for the first English pubhcation of Adonais, a copy of which in- 
scribed for the poet Samuel Rogers, “with Mr A Hallam’s comps” and 
in his hand, is extant (cf Ruth S Granmss, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
First Editions in Book Form of the Writings of Percy Bysshe SheUey, New 
York, Groher Club, 1923, pp 72-73 )] 


If any thing could engage me to visit Borne, to endure the sight of her 
scarred and awful rums, telling their grave stories in the midst of eunuchs 
and fiddlers, if I could let charnel-houses and opera-houses, consuls and 
popes, tribunes and cardinals, orators and preachers clash in my mind, it 
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would be that I might afterwards spend an hour in solitude, where the 
pyramid of Cestius points to the bones of Keats and Shelley — Landor [H ] 

I 

ICnow ye the Cestian tomb of olden tune 
Still pomting to its own Italian blue^ 

And have ye felt those reverent thoughts subhme, 

Which ever from yon seimcirque of new 
And ahen graves nse on the soul, and climb 
The top of Reason s sovranty^ Sweet hue 
Of Nature s hohest sorrow is there, and chime 
Of Roman bells rmgeth a music true 
Many he neath that sod some died m joy. 

But more methinks whose painmg hearts had burst 
With various influxes of lifers annoy 
Young bard, whose lay was of Endymion, 

Here is thy rest the world has done its worst 

Calm, like that fabled youth, sleep on beneath the moon 

II 

Oh, mightier yet, spirit of hght, and love. 

Creative emanation from the Mmd, 

Which m its wond rous sohtude doth move 
All things and thoughts that are thou who didst find 
Earth all too bleak for passionate hopes that wove 
In beautiful idea each lovely and kind 
Object m land, or sea, or skies above. 

Strong too with musical law man's legioned thoughts to bind 
Shelley, what marvel if thy course was brief I 
Thou wert a dehcate hue of earth-traced hght. 

Barred by encroachmg shades that hate the moon 
Here is thy rest, oh ye, who seek rehef 
In his high verse from sorrow and dread, come soon 
Hither, and weep with me for him who loved the nght!^ 

* The view here taken of the character of the late Mr Shelley differs considerably 
from that which I know to be entertamed by a great majority of the hteraiy world 
It IS so much easier, and (alasi for human nature, or, to speak more justly, for "what 
man has made of man*') so much more gratifymg to repeat, exaggerate, and give 
currency to a slander, than to pause for a calm, good-hearted exammation of how 
far it IS founded on fact, that it would be folly to expect the stones of Mr Shelley^s 
enemi^ should not obtam credit rather than the earnest, but htde heard of vmdi- 
cations which have been constantly put forth by those who had the best opportunities 
of knowmg hnn as he really was Those who wish to deal justly witii the dead 
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Stanzas Written in Dejection at Tunbridge Wells 

[These lines were printed by Hallam in his volume of 1880 under the title 
of "Stanzas/' and with the subjomed date, "Innspruck, May, 1828 " The 
last three stanzas appear m Gaskell's MS book m the present version, with- 
out date, and under the above title, with the addition of the imtials, A H H 
Their author is obviously referrmg retrospectively to Anna Wmtour whom 
he has left behmd hmi m Italy, but as he was at Tunbridge Wells after 
his return to England in June, it is hkely that the first, short version m 
Gaskell's MS was written at Innspruck en route from Italy to England and 
added to m the more tranquil recollection of Tunbridge Wells Doubtless 
hnes 665-669 of "A Farewell to the South” refer to the lines written at 
Innspruck Henry Hallam did not mclude either version m his selections of 
1834] 


I 

Go, tell me not of potent spells 
By wizard art entwined, 

And ^mid the gloom of haunted cells 
Stamped with the power of mind 


will thank me for subjommg m words far better than I could employ, the beautiful 
sketch of his character, which is to be found m the third volume of Mr Landor^s 
Imaginary Conversations ‘Iimocent and careless as a boy, he possessed all the 
dehcate feehngs of a gentleman, all the discnmmation of a scholar, and united m 
just degrees the ardour of the poet with the patience and forbearance of the 
philosopher His generosity and chanty went far beyond those of any man (I be- 
lieve) at present m existence He was never known to speak evil of an enemy, 
unless that enemy had done some gnevous mjustice to another and he divided his 
mcome of only one thousand pounds, with the fallen and the afflicted " [H] 

A htde more than two years after the above note was written, Hallam wrote to 
Leigh Hunt "Allow me. Sir, to return you my smcere thanks for the copy of 
SheUey^s Masque of Anarchy you have presented me through Mr Moxon I have 
read it with great mterest both for the author' s sake and the editor's 

"While at Cambridge I partook largely m the enthusiasm which animated many 
of my contemporanes, and mdeed formed us mto a sort of sect m behalf of his 
character and gemus 

"I have smce somewhat tempered that enthusiasm m so far as it extended to 
some of his pecuhar opmions, [but] I have not ceased, and shall not, to regard him 
as one of the most remarkable men and greatest poets whom this country (nch 
though It be m such) has produced I happen to possess a memorial of Shelley to 
whici I attach some value— a copy of Spmoza's Ethics, said to have belonged to 
him, and which probably did so, if I may judge from the pencil hnes of approba- 
tion in the margm of several passages ” (Dated November 13 [1832] and published 
in NicoU and Wise's Literary Ane^tes, pp 21-27 and m L A Brewer’s My Leigh 
Hunt Library, pp 193-195 The Spmoza has not survived among the few volumes 
from Arthur Hallam's hbrary m the possession of Lady Lennard ) 
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II 

Oh, ne’er did holy eremite 
A charm moie mast’img frame, 

Than this, whose pure and golden hght 
Shmes on with constant aim 

III 

Nina, the ring thy finger prest. 

Now closely hnked to mine, 

Can calm to peace this throbbing breast. 

And bid each thought be thine* 

IV 

Let Siren pleasure idly sing, 

And wreath her flowers in vain 
Few, few can tell the joys that spnng 
From Memory’s soothing pam 

V 

No guilty wish, no coward feai, 

May dare this breast to move 
I moisten with affection’s tear 
The talisman of love* 

A Farewell to the South 

[Although it may have been somewhat re-touched up to its publication in 
1830, where it appeared undated, this ambitious autobiographical poem was 
probably substantially completed by the end of June, 1828, after the return 
from Italy and Anna Wintour What seems an earlier version appears m 
the Gaskell MS m an extract extendmg from 1 24 through 1 457 The poet 
explams (11 433ff ) that his great theme, the ennobhng influence of woman 
upon man, “fitlier from great Plato might be heard,” or from **our English 
boast,” Milton Hallam’s famiharity with Dante, however, supplied the 
^ love for Anna Wmtour, as the central passage (11 241- 
316) shows The impulse which led a boy of seventeen thus to analyze his 
first love affair was purely romantic and Wordsworthian, though precedmg 
Hallam’s ardent admiration for Wordsworth by almost a year The text 
here follows the edition of 1830 save that it is broken mto ten divisions 
with headmgs supplied by the editor The poem was suppressed by Henry 
Hallam and has not previously been reprmted ] 
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[Italy now only a memory ] 

And I have left thee, Italy^ Thy bnght 
Blue heavens no longer colour all I see, 

Robing thy vales with a pecuhar light, 

A reflex from lost Eden’s punty 
5 I cannot now look forth, and mark the stars 
Raise themselves mghtly columns m the sea 
Of undulating glory Distance bars 
Me from enjoyment of so dear a scene. 

But I have felt its power, no shadow mais 
10 The full, broad light of memory What hath been 
Holds the blank gulf of tune the hke again 
May come, and cast in shade all hours between 
This long farewell, now wrung from mental pain. 

And that sweet haihng of return’d delight 
15 Fain would I hear, before I die, the strain 
Of music o’er those waters, witching night 
Into attentive silence, and beguihng. 

It maj be, sainted bemgs to ahght 
From their aerial track, and pause awhile m 
20 Brief, but pure rapture o’er the things of earth 

« « 

[Sketch of Nina, Italy’ s most vivid memory ] 

And this IS much but there exists a spell 
Dearer than all, and of more mastering power 
To me love’s early breath embalms that spot 
In an immortal fragrance in the bower 
25 Of vine-wreathed MergiUma (fauest lot 

For one so fair!) a precious floweret blooms. 

Not known to many, but by none forgot 

« « 4 ^ 

Beneath our clouded suns, our starless north, 

She drew her infant breath, and soothing sounds 
30 Of Enghsh voices lull’d her cradled rest 

More summers came, and went and lo! she abounds 
In virtue, as m lovehness how blest 
The promise of her future years! and how 
Is rapt in glorious hope her mother’s breast! 

U 24-27] Gaskell MS has Within the bower/Of vine wreathed Mergilhna blooms 
a floweret/Not known,' etc 
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35 But trials came, and sorrows, and the blow 
Of isolating death on those she loved, 

Which made her lone of heart, yet could not bow 
Her spirit, cheerful e^en when earhest proved. 

And ever might m its gentleness^ 

40 Oh, when on fever s rack she lay, it moved 

All hearts to see how Heaven had deign d to bless 
Her soul with firm-set patience e’en her foes. 

For envymg more, then could not pity less 
Such were— and if amaze bewildered those, 

45 Who breathe life’s mommg air, that ought so vile 
Crawled on the slime of earth, gray Wisdom knows 
A deeper lesson, and there were, whose smile 
Was bitter, for they felt the palmiest tree 
Is the first choice of hghtmng She the while 
50 Heeded nor these, nor those, but pure and free. 

Walked m the stillness of her spirit’s ]oy 
She did not love the world, yet would not be 
An alien from its inmates no alloy 
Of selfish feehng flecked her simny stream 
55 Of serene thought no woes, no wrongs destroy 
Those inborn, cathohc charities, which seem 
Like seraph-watchers for a mortal’s doom 
Her sweetness made her social, still to beam 
A vestal hght amid surroundmg gloom, 

60 With few to comprehend, fewer whose hearts 
Uttered high response, or who dared relume 
Their wanmg ray of good, though Heaven imparts 
The power, and points the way at such a shnne 
Oft, too, with thnllmg awe her parent starts 
65 To think how lone the thread that maiden’s fate would twine 
Yet many were, who flattered, some who sued. 

For God charactered goodness m the sign 
Of beauty on her brow When Nma stood 
The starhght of some festal eve— her eye 

11 40-49] See the Italian Sonnet, "On A Lady Suffering Severe Illness,” in the 
Appendix. 

1 41] Gaskell MS has ‘all hearts to see how mercy’s God had deigned bless ’ 

1 48] Gadcell MS has ‘felt that the palm tree ' 

1 57] Gaskell MS has ‘Seraph carers ’ 

1 62] Gaskell MS has ‘where’ for ‘though ’ 

1 06] Gaskell MS has ‘Many there were ’ 

L 67] Gaskell MS has ‘For God had pencilled goodness ’ 
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70 Bright from its very dark— th’ awakened blood 
Manthng her youthful cheek— the forehead high 
And clear, with softened majesty impress’d— 
Those falhng tresses erst of lighter dye. 

Now deepening mto raven— cold the breast, 

75 And drowthy were the heart, that to its gaze 
On these no homage jomed! And oh^ thou best 
And rarest gift, beyond a Petrarch’s praise. 

Sovran Expression, who cans’t make each glance 
Grow to a tremulous splendor, hke the rays 
80 Of southern moonhght, when they mmgle dance 
On Mola’s wave, or by the casded height 
Of dark St Elmo^ Yet a mmute’s trance 
Was all the worldhng’s tribute his dim sight 
Could ill discern the spint through its veil, 

85 Though dehcate the folds, and texture hght. 

As the white haze, that wreathes an Alpine dale 
Such was her doom Nor from it’s native bank 
Transplanted did that lordly blossom pale 
It’ s amaranthme beauty, from the rank 
90 Of Amo’s lilies scorning not to borrow 

A fresh and Tuscan charm Well might they thank 
Her condescension, when their sounds of sorrow 
Or ravishment, so songhke, deep, and clear. 

Her Enghsh spirit uttered 

[Meeting at Rome Love at sight ] 

"Would tomorrow, 

95 Since that its hght must sever from my ear 
That mtellectual music, might disown 
Its name, might grant an endless Now and Here ” 
So my heart whispered, when the soft low tone 
Of her angelic voice, her own dear flow 
100 Of language first I heard Thou art alone 

In my remembrance, thou bright hour though now 
Many have past, thy peers, and some more bright, 
Stm must I worship thee in the first glow 
Of sunnse, rather than the noonbeam’s hght, 

105 The Persian hailed his God! Long had her name, 
Of ancient sound, and simple, in which umte 

1 80] Gaskell MS has Vhen they float and dance 
1 106] Gaskell MS has ‘antient * 
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The Saxon s free, the Norman s kmghtly fame, 

Been to my boyhood nght famihar 
Our fathers had been fnends thus ere I came 
110 To the scathed city, whose endurmg star, 

Yet hopes a third domimon. Fancy’s glass 
Imaged a thousand ways that maiden fair 
At last I saw her and the cloudy mass 
That long had dwarfed my soul-thoughts without aim, 

115 Yet morbidly ahve— hopes, fears, that pass 
No nght ordeal of reason— drew the flame 
Electnc from her spint, and they sank 
Abashed, to be but as the meltmg frame 
Of yester-even s lay, which kept its rank 
120 One moment in creation, then did die 

With th’ accidents that made it On that bank. 

And shoal of time I stood, and fixed my eye. 

As on a fresh, and demarcated world. 

Upon th’ expanse of future All things he 
125 In glory round the lover Fear is curled 
Into itself, an evanescent mist. 

And Hope’s nch banners float around, unfurl’d 
Into rare splendor— for love’s breath has kist 
Their buoyant draperies, and his sweet will, 

130 Though long in slumber lapt, when manifest 
Once m his heritage, man’s mmd, doth still 
Each froward emotion, holdmg none in fee. 

But such as, prompt dependents, may fulfil 
His glorious bests, and in his being be 
135 Mark, how the moon, and yon phosphoric orbs 
To tell their Maker’s glory are not free. 

While the day lasts, whose gansh blaze absorbs. 

As a thick veil, their beams but when the light. 

To them a darkness, passes, what disturbs 
140 Their mighty workings^ Forth comes th’ infinite 
In silent burst of beauty and while we stay 
Our spirits on those mysteries, of mght 
So deem we, as a grander, better day 
Like IS the charm by early love intwined 
145 Long stirs he not, nor lets the sprightly play 
Of boyish fancy but when mmd to mmd 

I 109] Heniy Wmtour and Henry Hallam were contemporaries at Chnst Church 
Oxford. 
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Sounds m harmonious key-note, and both send 
A resonance back to the wild-cadenced wind. 
That sweeps all nature’s chords, then to ascend 
150 His throne he cares, and claim allegiance true 
I knew not that I loved I called her friend. 

And if at tunes reflection bade me view 
How frail with one so beauteous, and so young 
Were friendship’s bonds, too vivid was the hue 
155 Of that sweet vision, that around me hung, 

For me to seek another guiding star 
By her I shaped my course, and still among 
Troubles, and emulations, and the jar 

Of the heart’s chords, stramed by the busy press 
160 Of tnvialities, I fixed on her 

My stedfast gaze, as pilot m distress 
Eyes with delight the lodestar, strong to save. 
And yet he hopes not, dreams not to possess. 

So that affection’s plant might grow, and wave 
165 Its vigorous branches, though the stream of hope 
No fond assistance to its nurture gave 
I hved but m the present, dared not ope 
The sombre gate of contemplation’s dome. 

Where with dun shapes of what is future cope 
170 Our most unequal spmts, when they roam 

In search of truth, far oftener sought than found 
Oh, while I gazed on thee, majestic Rome, 

Her hand in mine, and tranced within the sound 
That fell like nchest music on mine ear, 

175 And thrills within me yet, or while around 
The sacred hills of Latium, far and near. 

We urged our steeds together, in my breast 
Nor definite hope, nor separation s fear 
Had place thus much I knew—that hour was blest, 
180 And what had I to do with future days^ 

[A sunset warns of separation ] 

Yet once, I do remember me, yon West 
No glory wore of promise, and the blaze 
Of day behind Mont Mano’s cypress crown 
Expiring left no twilight— on my gaze 

1 153] Gaskell MS has ‘so beautifrd and young ' 

1 155] Gaskell MS has ‘which around me clung ' 
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185 Night at once nsing to demand her own-- 
Then was I pensive, for my reason spoke 
‘Thus may the day-star of thy joy go down 
Into the mght of absence, thus dull smoke 
Grossly involve the fire withm thy heart 
190 But oh, how worse thy lot! Thro^ dunnest cloak 
Of cloud-wrapt air some errant star may dart 
Consolmg hght, and rosy streaks anon 
In Onent play the joyous herald’s part 
But thou* when she, who changed thy soul is gone, 

195 What second mom shall call thee to rejoice^” 

Dread thoughts, the growth of sohtude* While shone 
Her presence on me, m her look and voice 
I had my bemg, e’en the very air 
Murmured dehght, as honoured by her choice, 

200 And all she gazed on seemed to grow more fair, 

Well might I tremble with exceeding bhss* 

Converse most dear, most holy* None can share 
With me the thoughts thou gavest, like the lass 
Of Juhe thnllmg thro’ my every vem, 

205 But of far purer essence it was this 

That quite subdued me, for another’s pam 
So gently flowed her sorrow, and for worth 
Her admiration, as the heavenly ram 
Spontaneous, which on April eve the birth 
210 Of verdure blesses Could I cease to admire 
The wit that mocked not m its feehng mirth? 

Could I but owe ye fealty, bright choir 
Of fancy’s chembim, whose untired wings 
Cucle around her spint, and aspire, 

215 (For earth was ne’er your portion) toward the springs 
That flow perenmal round the tlurone of God! 

[Essential poesy, interpreter of Truth ] 

Powers of essential poesy! though strings 
Of earthly lyre n’er vibrate at your nod, 

Tho’ no matenal page bum with the life 
220 Of your creations, none the less your rod 

Of strong enchantment roimd our mward strife 
Can trace a tyrant circle, and with you 
Beauty oft arms her smile Man’s soul is rife 
With deep sensations of the fair and tme, 
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225 Which brood o^er silence, but one hour may wake 
Their energies— one mmute— biddmg new 
Worlds of undreamt existence prisoner take 
Th^ enmarvailed sense, and change our bemg’s mode 
Oh moment, lord of utterance! when break 
230 In twain the bonds of custom, which abode 

Too long, like frost-drops, on th^ ethenal mmd, 
Numbmg its sprmg elastic Clear the road 
Seemeth at once to wisdom, which to find 
Of late was penlous toil Afar the hdl 
235 Of vision crowns our prospect unconfined. 

Not hmders Glory-smitten mount! which still 
Th' elect of Gemus yearn for, hopmg there 
To see m power, what they have seen m wiU 
Already, Tmth^s heav n-bounded mam, which ne’er 
240 Imaged a shadow m its limpid wave 

[Beatrice, incarnate poetry, Dante’s visible muse ] 

And how comes such a moment^ DANTE, heir 
Of a world’s wonder, whom the Almighty gave 
To be an earnest of His power to erect 
Our souls above themselves (so as to leave 
245 No depth of Love, no height of mtellect 

Unknovm, unmaster’d) m the timeless life 
Hereafter, thou, whose natural gaze, tho’ checkt 
By earthly dross, discern’d an hieroglyph 
Of all thou enjoyest now, say then, whose lore 
250 Schooled thee to early -wisdom^ Who mid strife 
Of spiritual tempests bade thee moor 
Fast by Urania’s isle thy peaceful bark? 

Thme answer needs not search While I adore 
Thy sacred footsteps, foUowmg far, and mark 
255 Rev’ rent each track of hght they leave behind. 

Clear shmes one name, one Tuscan name, and hark^ 
E’en now her fancied voice visits my mmd 
With joy "1 was his hfe’s controulmg star. 

When life was new, so were his thoughts refined 
260 To purest aims, so glory from the far 
Posterior times prophetically flash’d 
O’er his dark-heavmg spirit On the car 


1 243] 1830 has his' 
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Of destiny up sprang he, nothing dash'd 
By flood, or steep, or ambient vapours dun, 

265 But onward kept rejoicmg for the past 
Seem'd ever as the future's pledge to him. 

And love, a bow of promise, hei aiding 
Of everlasting day the unclouded beam 
Brief was my sojourn here, yet such, that sm 
270 Shrunk from that boy, as baffled, who adored 
Me as a better nature nor within 
Left I a blank, but with blest tones impower'd 
His soul— blest tones of unexpressive song! 

This was his tahsman by this he soar d 
275 On pinion, fancy-plum'd, above the throng 
Of dull maligners, what it was to fear 
Unknowmg but to thirst for truth, to long 
For all that passes not away, to bear 
The spurns of men, this knew he, this from me 
280 He learnt, while yet my hght form flutter'd near, 
His visible muse, incarnate poesy! 

Nor when translated hence, by blessed change 
Virtue, and beauty mcreasmg, did I free 
His manhood from my sway albeit to range 
285 Trackless and guideless led ere he was 'ware 
To anguish, for he trod a pathway strange, 
FoUowmg false shews of good, which promise fair. 
Then mock then lovers Then he turn'd, a child 
Once more m soul, and wept the sinner's tear, 
290 To which each heavenly harp in notes more wild 
Of jubilee responds judge if that hour 
Its might was felt, if Beatnce smiled, 

Brightemng her bnghtness Instant m the power 
Of his own spint I, an agency, 

295 And gracebeam from abovej sat throned, a tower 
Raising, art-proof, of refuge, whence his free 
Reason might gaze on glory That day broke 
From his loosed hps a flood of melody, 

Starthng the nations Vam henceforth the stroke 
300 Of sorrow, vain the flattering breeze of mirth. 

To turn him from his purpose DANTE spoke, 
And saw, and had his being, not as Earth 
Grants to her children fusmg outward things 
In his ideal, and to second birth 
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305 Transflgunng each ancient truth, that springs 
Prime in the heart of man, but palsied soon 
By the world’s freezing mght-air, like the wings 
Of Psyche, droopeth, until gemus’ boon 
Revive it mto pristine comehness 
310 Not without me, and to no mortal tune, 

Be suie, he sung that everdunng stress 
Beyond the inscribed gate, not without me 
Haunted his inward eye the lovehness 
Of that lost damsel, shame to Rimini, 

315 Nor Fannata from his fiery bed 

Half-risen, to catch the voice from Tuscany!” 

[Love’s power not confined to Gemus, but able to chasten 
all men for Heaven ] 

Oh, pardon me, bright Seraph, that I wed 
Verse all too weak to so divine a tale 
For not, thou knowst, by fond presumption led, 

320 I give to th’ ocean breeze my httle sail 

But the deep consciousness that truth abides 
In this my song of thee forbade to quail 
In mine endeavour Gemus then resides 
Best m the soul when dedicate to Love 
325 Doctrine sublime, and ’stabhsh’d^ Next where ghdes 
The brook, not foams the torrent, let us rove 
Blmd were the man, who deem’d that beauty’s feehng 
Ennobles none, save the rare spirits, that move 
Harmonious numbers, gifted for reveahng 
330 What to the heart is old, to th’ utterance new 

Many there be, whom not the white clouds steahng 
With choral emotion o’er th’ abysmal blue 
Of mght nor sweetest voice impassionmg 
The swell of music nor such pencil’s true 
335 Expression, fixing beauty, as within 

Valdamo, or fair Venice, we behold, 

Simt with delight nor these, nor ought can move 
To reverence, in so mert a mould 
Their character is fashion’d still, as flowers, 

340 Which eve had closed, to the fresh mom unfold 
Their petals, conscious of the breezy hours, 

So shall they open out, those barren hearts. 

Beneath the glance of love nor want all powers 
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Of fancy then, nor finer sense, that starts 
345 Back from the mean, and selfish they discern 
Blest m their sphere, a twihght glimpse of parts 
Beyond their reach, hght-givmg hills, which burn 
For others m full radiance and to them 
Vouchsafe reflected heat They love, and earn 
350 In lovmg a more peerless, perfect gem, 

Than all the mines of mtellect can match 
Thus, tho’ ungifted, may no mmd contemn 
The great magician of the soul, but each 

Must yield, when on him falls the choice of bhss 
355 Is this then all? How many breathe, who reach 
No glade, which Agamppe's waters kiss. 

Nor seek to song, nor hear that warning cry 
Of Genius, soundmg up thro* Thought*s abyss 
In aU times, and all places, yet their eye 
360 Is not to beauty dull, nor lack they nght 
Discernment of another’s lore, nor high 
Discursive powers of reason theirs to write. 

As ready wnters theirs no heartless gaze 
On Nature’s pomp th’ auroral burst of hght, 

365 The vesper calm, the echoing sylvan maze, 

Yield them a tranqml pleasure so they twine 
Trim wreaths of knowledge round their brow, but raise 
No landmarks, own no faculty divme 
r impress their thoughts upon the face of thmgs 
370 And shape a nation’s spint Shall a hne 

Be traced for these all desert? ShaU the sprmgs 
Of tenderness, pnson’d m frost, not move 
Those mtermediate souls? Nay, dearest sings 
To them the mmstrel, who doth smg of love 
875 And most to them the choral hours are dear. 

Which wmg the boy-god’s car, beneath, above, 

Aroimd disporting, beckomng him to wear 
Their proffer’d garlands, which with Ins hues 
Vary the bnghtness of his golden hair 
380 Oh, none so blest as these, when Love doth chuse 
To sojum m their bosomsl ’Tis a stay 
For thought, a rock whereon to lean, and muse 

I 357] I suspect a printer's error in the 1830 text Perhaps the line should read, 
*Or seek no song ' 

n 3^-370] See Hallam's 'Timbuctoo,” fl 14-15 
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On excellence a shield, lest they should prey 
On moodiness, or murmur, that the force 
385 Plastic and self-sufficmg doth not sway 

In them, and over them To an easier course 
They gird themselves, and to the heart's affection 
Subject each mental power And oh! how worse 
Were freedom from such bondage^ Strange cormection 
390 Links one to one each passionate aspiration 
For the prime good, idol of aU reflection 
So that, how different soe'er the station 
On which they hght, or various be the vest 
They flmg around them, still m combination 
195 Righteous and true, to the one end, and rest 
Of their endeavours they press on, as when 
Two sisters, whom diversely God hath blest 
In talents and m taste, yet travellmg 
Toward some high point of duty, each to each 
too Yields up some wish, or fancy, till the ken 
Of one, IS as the other s, and they reach 
A umty of soul, which saints in glory praise 
Like IS that wordless interchange of speech, 

Which, when one pure and eloquent feehng sways 
t05 With confest lordship, rapidly doth pass 
Twixt other noble emotions, so as to raise 
Generous heat of rivalry A glass 
Is love, m which bright honour, candid faith, 

And reverence, and that sublime distress — 

HO For hberty, which through all time much breath 
Has stilled in envied silence, shall acquire 
The knowledge of new graces, and ttieir wreath 
Of Eden flowers, whose odours to respire 
Doubles existence, with one virgm rose 
tl5 Learn to make perfect Thou, too, tho' far higher 
Be thy demeanour, who, mid clouds, and snows. 

And the swift-rocking whirlwind, keep'st unshorn 
Thy brightness, star of permanent repose. 

E'en thou, religious Hope, dost sometime turn 
t20 Hitherward, and on Aat crystallme mirror 

Feed'st thy pure eyes awhile! Oh, were I bom 
Beneath a loftier star, no natural terror 
Should bar me from th' essayed development 
Of this high mystery, which rarely a hearer 
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425 Can find below That Woman s Love was sent 

To heal man s tamted heart, and chasten him for Heaven 
But as I am, my visual power doth faint, 

Cheatmg my will intense Not as the Seven 
Watch lower angels Not as Jove's own bird 
430 Do all his plumed companions dare the levin 

With glance unquenched, unweaned Nor the word 
May from my hps gam worthy utterance, 

Which fither from great Plato might be heard. 

Or him, our English boast, who m defense 
435 Of hberty, laid down the ]oy of hght. 

Cheerful, though agomzmg Still &e sense 
Of what IS most within me, staves despite 
Of weakness, and from that high Truth one beam 
Errant within my grasp TU catch, its light 
440 And dancmg motes condensing Ye who deem 
That for mere wildness of imagining, 

I thus have wandered from my darhng theme, 

List how I answer — 

[Heaven s Truth revealed m sudden love for Nma ] 

'Twas an eve of Sprmg, 
And the quaint Tnton curled his frohc water 
445 In odorous thraldom to a zephyr's wing 

Near that cool influence we stood I brought her 
To the proud palace, where th'aspiring Dane 
Outsculptures him of Venice, and th'Avatar 
Of the chaste muse is visible once again, 

450 Who at his call deserts her starry clime— 

Oh condescension^— and rebukes the vam 
Sceptic, who standeth by the olden time 
As in that hall we wandered, one low vase 
Fixed her attention with its calm sublime 
455 Our Lord was blessmg there the infant race 
I turned me to her smile— a smile so holy, 

That Heaven appeared to triumph m her face! 

I 444] The Tnton fountain m the Piazza Barbenni at Rome [H ] 

1 448] By ‘Turn of Vemce,” I mean Canova, by "the aspirmg Dane,” the justly 
celebrated Thorwaldsen, whose recent works will fully bear me out m the decided 
preference here assigned to him [H ] 

gioire ”-Dante [H] See also 

HaHams "Timbuctoo,” L 190, and Tennyson's "In Memoriam,” 87, ix, 4 
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My soul was moved within me like the Moly, 

Of which the Muses" earliest nurshng tells 
460 Deep truths of fabulous seeming, was that lowly 
Spirit to me, a world of earthly spells 
Dissolving by one glance My thoughts were gone 
From present times and things, and dwelt mid wells 
Of living watei, and the spheral tone 
465 Of music, wheie those httle children have 

Their high reward, of spotless hopes the crown 
I took no impress of sensation, save 
One which was ever present, and that look 
Recalled me not to earth, but semblance gave 
470 Of Truth to dreams of Heaven How sweet to brook 
No more the wrongs of circumstance, and be 
Where all that brightens most this fleshly nook 
Mingles, not merges, in a shoreless sea 
Of omnipresent joy^ Where none withstand 
475 The Right's magnificent ascendancy^ 

Where evil dies from memory, and God's hand 
That human sisterhood of sorrow and love 
Putteth asunder Oh thou pleasant land, 

That I were in thee -with the souls I love^ 

480 The glory of the look of her devotion, 

Likest those matchless Sibyls’, which approve 
Rafael, the prince of limners, such emotion 
Kindled within my bosom, and I knew 
A power, upraising thought, as winds the ocean, 

485 Within me, but not of me for it grew 

Unto my spirit, staking root, as moved 
By some supernal influence, breathing through 
The medium of the being that I loved' 

[The experience teaches Woman s special nature ] 

This IS no dark enigma Lives the man, 

490 To whom this spint-stirrmg world has proved 
So dead, so reft of mystery, that to scan 
The footsteps of the Holy One, when he 
Draws mgh unto the soul were from the span 
Of his warpt Reason ahen? If there be 
495 Who, in the pnde of intellect, rejoice, 

Closing their eyes, to cry, “The Majesty 
1 481] Those in the Santa Mana della Pace at Rome [H ] 
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Of Light IS not!” I ask not here their voice 
Approving, nor would ought abate their scorn 
But shew me him, who makes an early choice 
500 Amid the shrmes of sages, and the mom 
From Zions hill uprismg dares salute 
With rev rent brow m youth then onward borne 
By earnestness of heart, which ne'er is mute 
Withm his sealed bosom, hurls the dust 
505 Back mto nothingness, which falsehood's foot 
Raises to bhnd nor yet his lofty tmst 
Deems he performed, but on, and on contending. 
Enrobes his spirit, like an ocean husht. 

In all the calm of power, nor ever bending 
510 To any one feehng's sway, yet knows them all. 
And prizes all, that have their birth, and end in 
Pureness— of each the sovran, not the thrall! 

If such there be, to him I make appeal 
In awe, and with much tremblmg At the fall 
515 Of Alpine's twihght marked he e'er the seal 
Of sunset restmg on the virgm snows 
O'er many a range, where Haymen wild can steal 
No moment's pause from peril, and where browse 
Ibex, and Chamois m their lordhness^ 

520 Taught not that scene a lesson meet to rouse 
His musing spirit? For if Light, in dress 
Of heavenhest hue attired, so veil his power 
In goodness, that his visitmg seems to bless 
Scarce more than it is blessed, and a shower 
525 Of beauty-tmts gems every glacier, blent 
With that celestial, but distmct— a dower 
From earth to yon embracmg firmament— 

How much the rather must that bodiless ray 
Of spmtual radiance, downward sent 
530 From its own home of unapproached day 

By HIM, whose name is LOVE, wm to the soul 
With a more suasive influence, should its way 
Through Woman's heart be taken! There the coal 
Of seraph touch, empyrean, bums to make 
535 An altar to the Lord Is then the whole 
Less perfect for that fiirst a part we take 
Surely, then climb with graduated care? 

Or IS not Woman worthy to awake 
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Our primal thoughts of innocence, and share 
540 With us that wisdom— she, whom ne^er estrange 
The turmoil, and the war-cry from the glare 
Of hot Rule dwellmg far but sighther range 
Of meditation pleaseth, m the shrme 
Not made with hands (which never chance nor change 
545 May harm) her mward reason, commumng 

With Faith, and Hope, and godhest Chanty^ 

Pause, scomer, ere thou mock’st The bosom-sm 
That wrought thy fall, can never memory 
So darken, intellect so strain from right, 

550 That the far days, when at thy mothers knee. 

Thy hands were clasp’d for worship, and her bright 
Aspect of ]oy parental seemed a symbol 
Of Heaven to thee, should never in the mght 
Before thee stand, and bid thy changed heart tremble 
555 And what if transient be th’ awakened fear, 

The half repentant shudder^ All resemble 
Thee not, poor lost one, and the Just s career 
Keeps the fair path, whence thou hast been beguiled 
There be, who with a sweet remembering tear 
560 Think on those childish hours and oh, how mild 

Their eyes are, when they speak of woman’s spirit, 
Knowing its tempenng rare, and what a shield 
Of exqmsite creation we inherit 
In her, who gives and shares and glads our life! 

565 But the proud heart will battle “Can she ment 

This reverence,” such may say, “whom still we see m 
Full many a sprightly mood scatt’rmg away 
Hour after hour, all thought’s deep travail fleeing?” 

Go, read my answer m the hghtsome play 
570 Of the green leaves around the holm-oak’s might 
Dance they, and sport they joyous is their way 
Of life, while yet the breezes flmg the hght 
Of sunbeams to and fro but when the storm 
Heaves m the east, and the lone huntsman s sight 
575 Dust-whirlmg clouds perplex, oh then the form 
Of that majestic tree, her fohage 
Shrouding around her, stands alone, no harm 
Dreadmg, whate’er that ominous gale presage 
Oh void of veneration! Men are pale 

1 541] 1830 has ‘war-cry,’ 
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580 With staving after knowledge Noble rage^ 

Is truth the nearer for it^ Is the veil 
Rent, which on man’s heart lay m double folds, 

Hiding the things of spmt^ Is he frail 
No longer in the hour of need, nor holds 
585 Vamty dear, nor owns the bittei pnde 
Which in self -adoration s mail infolds 
His slavish wJP If these things be, ye side 
Indeed with nght, and glonous are the days 
That waft this generation down the tide 
590 Of time, glonous beyond compaie or praise^ 

But if a sadder, soberer tale demand 
Assent, if still amid this spreading blaze 
Of manifold impiovement, which the land 
Rmgs with from coast to coast, no moral power 
595 Accedes to th’ human nund, and stiU the hand 
Of vice hes heavy on us, as before. 

Perchance e’en heavier, wherefore do I err 
In that I stoop to rise, and deem the lore. 

Which profiteth to strength, may best from her 
600 Be learnt, who draws each breath in purity— 

That mmost valour, that bnght character 
Of Godhead, stamped on woman’s soul— that we, 

Whose paths are in the perilous mist, may take 
Its impress, and be safe^ So oft we see 
605 Heavens air-drawn bow create a parallel stieak 
Of colouis hke its own, and from the mirk 
A double triumph win nor though clouds break 
That mimic coronal, is th’ origmal work 
Less certain, or the parent light less clear^ 

[The Idea of Nina invoked as the spirit’s wife, is identified 
with poesy, hentress of Love, and consoles the 
lover in his separation ] 

610 Return we from that lofty mood Thoughts lurk 
Within this breast, intense and diead, but here 
I will not touch a string, whose tone must harrow 
Soft breathe the lay, and gently flow the tear, 

Which now to thee m proud and holy sorrow, 

615 I dedicate within Urama’s fane 

To thee most chenshed ever, tho’ the morrow 


1 604] 1830 has *safe, so ' 
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Join with the day to wreak me constant bane 
Tho’ with stern circumstance I make my lair 
In the wild regions of unrest, yet vain 
620 Shall be his wrathful cunning, for I bear 

A charmed hfe, and memory’s tutelar saint 
Averts the poisoned chalice of despair 
I speak not this, as arrogant so blent 
With th’ excellence of her Idea is all 
625 Of virtuous, and of true, that nobler bent 

Were none unto my soul, save Heav’n and shall 
The highest bereave me of his perfect gift 
Which unifies all thoughts, high, low, great, small. 

Into one deep resolve, which were it reft, 

630 Chaos were come again^ I have an oath. 

Graven in the heart, that I will never drift 
Before the varying gale in aimless sloth 
Of purpose, hke a battered wreck but firm 
Intendment on the base of my young troth, 

635 My winters tale, my Tuscan feelmgs warm, 

ShaU rear the fabric of a thinking hfe 
Thou art absent but the visionary form 
Of thy sweet character, my spirit’s wife, 

Dwells in me ever, perfect exemplar 
640 Of emulation, and kind home of grief 
There grows my ardent gaze, as if the far 

Heav ns had been lowered, and from their near concave 
Pointed to earth full many a novel star 
So from thine imaged aspect I can have 
645 Dehght and vantage, Aough far hence is seen 
Thy corporal presence, whether that famed cave 
Of Pausihppo, or the bosky scene 
Rising from out Astrone, now delays thee. 

Or Pesto’s columned waste Ah me! to wean 
650 My soul, long fed with dulcet smiles, to raze the 
Constant enchantment of mine eyes from out 
Love’s precious book, how low did this abase me 
When first we parted! Love a second root 
Struck m my nature, I was his by joy, 

655 And now by anguish, tyrannous, tho’ mute, 

I grew a twofold slave So thoughts destroy 
Thoughts, and the present batthng with the past 
Spurns at the days to come, since none t’ o’erjoy 
Our spints so may hope, as those which glass’d 
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660 Entire affection m their lineaments. 

And none can make us so m sorrow fast, 

As those which stole from our amazed sense 
The sweet companionship of her we love 
Bear witness, musical Vemce (my laments 
665 Were not to thee unknown!) bear witness, grove 
Of dark Tyrol^ m which I sat apart, 

Like a worn exile, who perforce must rove 
Where none can meet the fulness of his heart 
With friendship's dear return have I not sought 
670 To imbue me with your beauty, and unpart 
ImagmatLve strength to this overwrought 
And weary soul^ So dark might usher day. 

And the tned mmd with joy prospective fraught, 

Sprmg, like a storm-flash on her forward way 
675 Words are but mockery, when we look within 
On thoughtVs qmck drama A calmly stem array 
Of spmt-agents, and a gathermg, 

As of clouds troopmg to the thunder s shout. 

Then such collision, as when mountams fling 
680 Their central fire aloft, strugglmgs and rout. 

Which uproar aU our being’s harmony. 

And yoke our very consciousness to doubt 
Who smiles on such a scene^ Yes, poesy^ 

E^en there thy beacon bums, thme accents cheer, 

685 Still with new hope new sufferers turn to thee 
Hail, heritress of love! who didst adhere. 

When his surcease of rapture left me blank. 

And obvious to all torment thou wert near. 

Thou m thy glonous presence, when so rank 
690 I deemed th* overspreading tares, that no thmgs sweet 
Would be their conquerors ever thee I thank. 

Thee first, thee last, for that this noble feat 
Of consolation is thy handywork 

To Malek 

[This sonnet, addressed to Francis Hastings Doyle, friend of Eton days, 
whose contributions to the Eton Miscellany appeared under the pseudonym 
of Malek, was first printed in 1830, dated June, 1828 It has been reprmted 
m 1834 and all subsequent editions Doyle*s wife was a sister of HallatnVs 
friend, J M Gaskell, and his son was named Arthur, after Hallam's death ] 
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Malek, the counsel of thine amity 
I slight not, kmdly tendered, but rejoice 
To hear or praise or censure from thy voice 
Both for thy sake, and hers, whose spint in thee 
Indwelleth ever, starhke Poesy^ 

Woe, if I pass the temple of her choice 
With reckless step, or th^ imexpressive joys 
Disdam of Fancy, pure to song, and free! 

Yet deem not thou thy friend of early days 
So lost to high empnze trust me, his soul 
Sleeps not the dreamless sleep, which thou art f eanng 
No^ still on hghts the love of noble praise 
His pilgrim bark, hke a clear star appealing 
And oh, how bright that beam, where storm-waves roll^ 

1 5] ‘poesy’ m 1830 and 1834 

T O’— [Anna Wtntour] 

[Prmted only m 1830, under the date of July, 1828, the sonnet reflects 
Hallam’s contmumg feeling for Miss Wmtour, left behind in Italy ] 


Oh, deem not, lady, this poor heart of mould 
So mgrate hath been framed, that oft with thee 
I wander not in fancy’s maze, nor see 
Nightly full many a scene we loved of old 
Still rises on mine eye. the sunset’s gold 
Flammg o’er Ischia’ s peak still the near sea 
Embalmeth every sound in harmony. 

As on that eve of glories manifold 
These are memorials nought can e’ er erase. 

While to thy fnendship seeks each pensive mood 
How blest, if in return one wish might wake 
For me, or mine, while by Geneva’s lake 
Rechned, thou gazest on its silent face. 

Fit type of thee, the gentle, and the good! 

The Highland GirVs Lament m Italy 

[This early dramatic monologue was prmted only m 1830 imder date of 
July, 1828 The subject qmte possibly was suggested by a servant of the 
Robertson Glasgow family, perhaps the nursemaid alluded to m the 
sixth “Meditative Fragment The poem, with stanzas numbered and some 
final accents marked, is m the Heath MS , ff 216-17 ] 
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They have ta*en me far from bonny Scotland, 

But my heart it caima flee, 

And far bide my thoughts fra' this foreign land, 

Wi the lulls o' my am countne 

Though the sun and the stars do jubilee keep 
O'er these vales of Itahe, 

How dearer to me are the mists that sleep 
On the crags o' my am countne^ 

For the blithest sun can send nae hght 
To the spint’s inward ee, 

And Sorrow can find m the fairest night 
Mair food for its agomel 

All around are gay, and I sae drear. 

That I shrink frae their compame, 

There'll never be peace m this bosom here 
Till I'm hame m my am countne 

Tell me not 'mid pictures rare to range. 

Or marvellous domes to see, 

For I wouldna take a world m change 
For ae nook in my am countne 

'Tis a stranger race wi' whom I wend. 

That ne'er knew my mither or me. 

But were I at hame I should find a friend 
In each brae of my am countne 

Oh, then turn not awa', ye festive throng 
Nor jeer at my minstrelsie 
For this heart maun break if I dinna gang 
Full soon to my am countne 

1 5] Heath MS has Tho ’ 

I 7] Heath MS has Tar dearer ' 

1 10] Heath MS has e'e ’ 

1 11] 1830 has Wow’ 

I 20] Heath MS has ‘ane nook ’ 

II 20, 27] Heath MS punctuation here followed rather than 1830 

Lines 

[These stanzas and the translation from Tieck (see Appendix) are lackmg 
m those surviving copies of the Foems of 1830 which are of 168 instead 
of 174 pages This poem, undated in 1830, seems to belong m inood to the 
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period of discouragement followmg Hallam's arrival at Cambridge m 
October, 1828 It has never been reprmted ] 


I 

Oh misery^ to know 
A feehng is so sweet. 

Yet never feel it, never 
As Moses could not go 
To that elected seat. 

For which he yearned ever! 

II 

Half in a ciaving want. 

And half m blank content, 

I hold my life of mind 
An mtellective thing 
I seem, of inward spnng 
Devoid, a coreless rind 

III 

Reverence, and Faith, oh where 
Fleet ye, ye mormng stars^ 
Bring back your inward cheei. 
Bless me for holy wars* 

IV 

Dreamed I not once I might 
Bare vigorous limbs for fight 
In Truth’s slow-chmbing cause? 
That in ideal power 
My soul might hve each hour. 
Having no need of laws^ 

V 

In vacancy’s dim cell 
My thoughts at Passion s spell 
Oh let not closed be* 

Infuse me with deep love 
The stairs that lead above 
Are paved with chanty 




1829 




[A Confession and a Prayer] 

(Meditative Fragments III) 

[These Imes, undated, were printed m 1830 as the third of six poems entitled 
“Meditative Fragments m Blank Verse ” The whole series was reprmted m 
1834, when Henry Hallam added the date, 1829, and has been so reprmted 
in all subsequent editions save that of Boston, 1863, which misprmts 1820 
for 1829 With the exception of the third and fourth fragments, which are 
closely related m subject-matter, the poems are distmct, and as they do not 
form a sequence, they are m this edition considered separate poems 

The third fragment is here supposed to have been written toward the end 
of February or m March, 1829, inasmuch as it corresponds very closely to 
the pamful sense of sm and perversity of will which marks letters of those 
months, and which is poignantly expressed m the “Lmes Written m Great 
Depression of Mmd,” dated by Hallam himself m 1830 as of March, 1829 
It should be read m connection with the calmer fourth fragment, probably 
written at Malvern m September, 1829, and prmted hereafter under the 
title, “On Free Submission to God’s Will ”] 


Deep firmament, which art a voice of God, 

Speak m thy mystic accents, speak yet once 
For thou hast spoken, and m such clear tone, 

That still the sweetness murmurs through my soul 
5 Speak once again with ardent orisons 

Oft have I worshipped thee, and still I bow. 

With reverence, and a feelmg, like to hope, 

Tho’ something worn m th' heart, by which we pray 
Oh, since I last beheld thee m thy pomp 
10 Right o er the Siren city of the south. 

Rude grief and harsher sm have dealt on me 
The malice of their terrible impulses. 

And in a withering dream my soul has hved 
Far from the love that heth on thy front, 

15 As native there, far from the poesies 

Which are the effluence of thy holy calm 
Thou too art changed, and that perennial hght 
Which there a limitless dommion held, 

In fitful breaks doth shoot along yon mist, 

20 And trembles at its own dissimilar pureness 

Yet IS thy bondage beautiful the clouds 
Dnnk beauty from the spint of thy forms, 

Yea, from the sacred orbits borrow grace 
To modulate their wayward phantasies 
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25 But they are trifles in thyself alone. 

And the suffusion of thy starry hght 
Firmly abide m their concordant joy. 

Beauty, and music, and primeval love 
And thence may man learn an unpenal truth, 

30 That duty is the bemg of the soul. 

And m that form alone can freedom move 
Such is your mighty language, hghts of heaven 
Oh, thnil me with its plenitude of sound, 

Make me to feel, not to talk of, sovranty, 

85 And harmomze my spirit with my God! 

Lines Written in Great Depression of Mind 
[Printed only m 1830 with the date of March, 1829 ] 


I have lived httle on this earth of sorrow. 

Few are the roses I have watched m blooming, 

Yet would I die^ 

Visions of beauty are, which never reached me, 

Hills, which my mind s eye straineth to behold now, 

Yet would I die^ 

Intimate feehngs, presences of grandeur. 

Thrills of sweet love for God and man await me. 

Yet would I die! 

I have known such, and deemed they made my bemg. 
Now their place knows them not in my heart^ s chambers 

Oh let me diej 

Evil bides m me, evil bides around me 
More IS this torture than the bliss of old days 

Oh let me die! 


I should mistrust a rush of new enjoyment 
Beauty will aye be other than it has been 

Oh let me die! 


1 25] So 1834 et ff , 1830 has 'tnflers ' 
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[Sonnet to A M W ] 

[This appears m the Gaskell MS with the above title and the date of 
April, 1829 Hallam prmted it without title but with the date, m 1830 It was 
reprmted m 1834 and all subsequent editions ] 


Oh blessing and dehght of my young heart, 

Maiden, who was so lovely and so pure, 

I know not in what region now thou art. 

Or whom thy gentle eyes m joy assure 
Not the old hills on which we gazed together, 

Not the old faces which we both did love, 

Not the old books, whence knowledge we did gather, 

Not these, but others now thy fancies move 
I would I knew thy present hopes and fears. 

All thy companions, with their pleasant talk, 

And the clear aspect which thy dweUing wears 
So, though in body absent, I might walk 
With thee m thought and feehng, till thy mood 
Did sanctify mine own to peerless good 

A Meeting and a Farewell 

(Meditative Fragments I) 

[This poem is reprmted from the edition of 1830, where it was the first 
of the SIX undated "Meditative Fragments m Blank Verse” It is m the 
Gaskell MS dated Apnl, 1829, and titled as above The poem has always 
been accepted as addressed to Gladstone, thanks to Mrs Brookfield’s 
account m The Cambridge Apostles* (New York, 1906, p 124) “It is curi- 
ous,” she writes, speakmg of the Eton days, "to picture these young giants 
on an occasion when the youthful Gladstone was engaged at the study fire 
preparmg a savoury meal for their common delectation, and HaUam was 
engaged m composmg a sonnet to the schoolboy cook, addressed to My 
Bosom Friend^ (These hnes he subsequently polished and published)” 
Gladstone’s only evidence is curiously ambiguous "No name is given,” 
he writes, "but mtemal evidence admts of an identification beyond all 
reasonable doubt” (Cf "Personal Recollections of Arthur H Hallam, 
Daily Telegraph, London, Jan 5, 1898, The Youth*s Companion, Boston, 
Jan 6, 1898, reissued as Arthur Henry Hallam, Companion Classics No 1, 
Boston, 1898 ) 

But of course the friend with whom Hallam had so romantically stood 
by Amo, talkmg of the maid we loved,” was J M Gaskell and not W E 
Gladstone, to whom Hallam had wntten m September, 1829, to lament 
that they had not seen each other for two years, which falls before the 
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Italian trip The poem celebrates, as its title states, a meetmg between 
HaUam and Gaskell, the first smce Italy, at a time when Gaskell was about 
to enter Oxford and it appeared the friends might not meet agam for some 
time This fear was not realized, however, as Hallam visited Gaskell at 
Thornes House, m Yorkshire, at the end of his northern trip m August, 
1829] 


My bosom-friend, ’tis long smce we have looked 
Upon each other s face, and God may wili^ 

It shall be longer, ere we meet agam 
Awhile it seemed most strange unto my heart 
5 That I should mourn, and thou not mgh to cheer, 

That I should shrink mid perils, and thy spirit 
Far away, far, powerless to brave them with me 
Now am I used to wear a lonesome heart 
About me, now the agencies of lU 
10 Have so oppressed my mward absolute self. 

That Feehng shared, and fully answered, scarce 
Would seem my own Like a bright, singular dream 
Is parted from me that strong sense of love. 

Which, as one indivisible glory, lay 
15 On both our souls, and dwelt m us, so far 

As we did dwell m it A mighty presence^ 

Almighty, had our wills but been confirmed 
In consciousness of their immortal strength. 

Given by that inconceivable will eteme 
20 For a pure birthright, when the blank of things 

First owned a motive power that was not God 
But thou— thy brow has ta’en no brand of gnef 
Thme eyes look cheerful, even as when we stood 
By Amo, talking of the maid we loved 
25 In sooth I envy thee thou seemest pure 

But I am seared He m whom hes the world 
Is coiled round the fibres of my heart. 

And with his serpentme, thought-withermg gaze 
Doth fascmate the sovran rational eye 
30 There is another world and some have deemed 

It IS a world of music, and of hght. 

And human voices, and dehghtful forms, 

1 11] so 1830, later editions have ‘feelings ' 

1 26] Gaskell MS has ‘scared, ' whidi may be a careless transcnption for 
‘scarred^ Hallam^s MS from which Gaskell copied must have had ‘seared,^ as m 
1830 
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Where the matenal shall no more be cursed 
By dommance of evil, but become 
35 A beauteous evolution of pure spirit, 

Opposite, but not waning, rather yielding 
New grace, and evidence of hberty 
Oh, may we recognize each other there. 

My bosom fnend^ May we cleave to each other 
40 And love once more together^ Pray for me. 

That such may be the glory of our end 

Timbuctoo 

[This poem, the first of Hallam’s three vam attempts to vnn the Chancellor's 
Medal for an Enghsh ode or poem, was submitted m April, 1829, m the 
competition which resulted m Tennyson's poem of the same name receivmg 
the award at Commencement, June 6, 1829 Hallam's was pnvately prmted 
m 1829 as a pamphlet of four leaves without cover or title-page, with one 
note at the end It was reprmted m the Poems of 1830 with additional notes, 
and m aE editions of the Remains The present text is that of 1830 where the 
foUowmg footnote to the title appeared “This poem was ongmally com- 
posed for the Chancellor's prize at Cambridge, and though unsuccessful, 
received so much more praise than I can flatter myself it deserves, from 
several persons whose taste and judgment I respect, that I take the hberty 
of pubhshmg it here (it has been prmted before) without apprehension that 
by so domg I may seem to complam of that decision, which most justly, m 
my opmion, adjudged the prize to the poem of my friend, whose name is 
prefixed with mme to this volume ” 

The reference to Tennyson is a remmder of the plan of jomt pubhcation 
by the friends of a smgle volume of their poems, abandoned at Henry 
Hallam's insistence When he prepared the Remains the elder Hallam 
omitted the above note at the request of Tennyson who wrote him “Among 
the poems—if you prmt the one entitled Timbuctoo—l would request you, 
for my sake, to omit the mitiatory note The poem is everyway so much 
better than that wild and unmethodized performance of my own, that even 
his praise on such a subject would be painful " (Dated February 14, 1834 
Prmted m the Eversley Edition of Tennyson, New York, 1908, u, 579-80) 
Morton Luce erroneously states that Hallam's “Timbuctoo" was prmted with 
Tennyson's m 1834 (A Handbook to the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
London, 1895, p 61) ] 


Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown. 

It must, or we shall rue it. 

We have a vision of our own 
Ahl why should we undo it? 

Wordsworth, ‘Tarrow Unvisited ” 
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There was a land, which, far from human sight. 

Old Ocean compassed with his numerous waves. 

In the lone West Tenacious of her right, 

Imagination decked those unknown caves, 

5 And vacant forests, and clear peaks of ice 

With a transcendent beauty, Aat which saves 
From the world’s bhght our primal S 3 mpathies, 

Still m man’s heart, as some famihar shrine, 

Feedmg the tremulous lamp of love that never dies, 

10 Poets have loved that land, and dared to twme 
Round Its existence memories of old tune, 

When the good reigned, and none in gnef did pine 
Sages, and all who owned the might sublime 
To impress then thought upon the face of things, 

15 And teach a nation’s spint how to chmb, 

Spake of long-lost Atlantis, when the springs 
Of clear Ihssus or the Tusculan bower 
Were welcoming the pure rest which Wisdom brings 
To her elect, the marvellous calm of power 
20 Oft too some maiden, garlandmg her brow 

With Baian roses, at eve’s mystic hour, 

Has gazed on the sun’s path, as he sank low. 

In th’ awful mam, behmd Inanme, 

And with clasped hands, and gleaimng eye, "Shalt thou, 

25 First-bom of hght, endure in the flat sea 
Such intermission of thy life mtense^ 

Thou lordly one, is there no home for thee^” 

A Youth took up the voice "Thou speedest hence. 

Beautiful orb, but not to death or sleep, 

30 That feel we, worlds mvisible to sense. 

Whose course is pure, where eyes forget to weep, 

And th’ earthly sisterhood of sorrow and love 

11 14-15] See “A Farewell to the South” (11 369-370) 

1 16] The legend of the lost continent Atlantis is so well known, and its deriva- 
tion from an early knowledge of America seems so natural and probable, that, had 
not this Poem been pretiy generally censured for its obscurity, I should have thought 
a note on the subject superfluous In the beautiful openmg of the “Timseus,” Plato 
has alluded to a form of this legend highly creditable to the Athemans, which wdl 
serve to show the notions entertained of the extent and relative importance of 
Atlantis [H] 

1 21] 1829 has ^ve's' 

1 22] 1829 has Ws’ 

1 23] inanme, now the Island of Ischia [H ] 
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Some god putteth asunder, these shall keep 
Thy state imperial now theie shalt thou move 
35 Fresh hearts with warmth and ]oyance to rebound, 

By many a musical stream and solemn grove ” 

Years lapsed in silence, and that holy ground 
Was still an Eden, shut from sight, and few 
Brave souls in its idea solace found 
40 In the last days a man arose, who knew 
That ancient legend from his infancy 
Yea, visions on that child’s emmarvailed view 
Had flashed intuitive science, and his glee 
Was lofty as his pensiveness, for both 
45 Wore the bright colors of the thing to be^ 

But when his prime of hfe was come, the wrath 
Of the cold world fell on him, it did thrill 
His inmost self, but never quenched his faith 
Still to that faith he added search, and still, 

50 As fevermg with fond love of th’ unknown shore. 

From learning’s fount he strove his thirst to fill 
But alway Nature seemed to meet the power 
Of his high mind, to aid, and to reward 
His reverent hope with her subhmest lore 
55 Each sentiment that burned, each falsehood warred 
Agamst and slam, each novel truth inwrought— 

What were they but the hving lamps that starred 
His transit o’er the tremulous gloom of Thought^ 

More, and now more, their gathered brilliancy 
60 On the one master notion sending out. 

Which brooded ever o’er the passionate sea 
Of his deep soul, but ah^ too dimly seen. 

And formless m its own immensityt 

1 40] These lines were suggested to me by the following passage m Mr Cole- 
ndge’s Friend [1818] (m, 190) “It cannot be deemed alien from the purposes of 
this disquisition, if we are anxious to attract the attention of our readers to the 
importance of this speculative meditation, even for the worldly mterests of man- 
kmd, and to that concurrence of nature and histone event with the great revolu- 
tionary movements of individual genius, of which so many instances occur m the 
study of history, how nature (why should we hesitate m saymg, that which in 
nature itself is more than nature^) seems to come forward m order to meet, to aid, 
and to reward every idea excited by a contemplation of her methods m the spmt 
of a filial care, and with the humility of love ’ Mr Colendge proceeds to illustrate 
this by the very example of Columbus, and quotes some highly beautiful and 
applicable verses of Chiabrera [H ] 
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Last came the joy, when that phantasmal scene 
65 Lay m full glory round his outward sense. 

And who had scorned before m hatred keen 
Refuged their baseness now for no pretence 
Could wean their souls from awe, they dared not doubt 
That with them walked on earth a spirit mtense 
70 So others trod his path and much was wrought 
In the new land that made the angels weep 
That innocent blood— it was not shed for nought! 

My God! it is an hour of dread, when leap 
Like a iBre-fountam forth the energies 
75 Of Guilt, and desolate the poor man s sleep 

Yet not alone for torturmg agomes. 

Though meriting most, nor all that storm of Woe 
Which did entempest their pure fulgent skies, 

Shall the deep curse of ages chng, and grow 
80 To the foul names of those who did the deed. 

The lusters for the gold of Mexico^ 

Mute are th^ ancestral voices we did heed. 

The tones of superhuman melody 
And the “veiled maid^ is vanished, who did feed 
85 By converse high the faith of hberty 

In young xmwithered hearts, and Virtue, and Truth, 

And every thing that makes us joy to be^ 

Lo! there hath passed away a glory of Youth 
From this our world, and all is common now, 

1 84] These lines contain an allusion to that magnificent passage m Mr Shelley s 
"Alastor,” where he descnbes "the spint of sweet human love*' descendmg m 
vision on the slumbers of the wandermg poet How far I have a right to transfer 
“the veiled maid” to my own Poem, where she must stand for the embodiment of 
that love for the unseen, that voluntary concentration of our vague ideas of the 
Beauty that ought to be, on some one spot, or country yet undiscovered, as m the 
mstances I have chosen, on Amenca or the Afncan city, this the cntics, if I have 
any, may detennme I shaU, however, be content to have trespassed agamst the 
commandments of Art, if I should have called any one’s attention to that wonderful 
Poem, which cannot long remam m its present condition of neglect, but which, 
when it shall have emerged mto the hght, its mheritance will produce wonder and 
enthusiastic dehght m ^ousands, who will learn as the work, like every perfect 
one, grows upon them, that the deep harmoraes and glonous imagmations m which 
It 15 clothed, are not more true than the great moral idea which is its permeatmg 
life [H] 

Here, m 1880, followed U 140-172 This long note supplanted a shorter one m 
1829, which read, 'These hues aUude to die exquisite personification of Ideal 
Beauty m Mr Shelley’s Alastor” Then came 11 149-161 of that poem 
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90 And sense doth tyrannize o’er Love and Ruth 

What, IS Hope dead^ and gaze we her pale brow, 

Like the cold statues round a Roman’s bier. 

Then tearless travel on through tracts of human woe^ 

No^ there is one, one ray that hngers here, 

95 To battle with the world’s o’ershadowing form, 

Like the last firefly of a Tuscan year. 

Or dying flashes of a noble storm 
Beyond the chme of Tnpoly, and beyond 
Bahr Abiad, where the lone peaks, unconform 
100 To other hills, and with rare fohage crowned, 

Hold converse with the Moon, a City stands 
Which yet no mortal quest hath ever foxmd 
Around it stretched away the level sands 
Into the silence pausmg m his course, 

105 The ostrich kens it from his subject lands 
Here with faint longings and a subdued force 
Once more was sought th’ ideal aliment 
Of Man’s most subtle bemg, the prune source 
Of all his blessmgs here might still be blent 
110 Whate’er of heavenly beauty m form or soimd 
Illumes the Poet’s heart with ravishment 
Thou fairy City, which the desert mound 
Encompasseth, thou ahen from the mass 
Of human guilt, I would not wish thee foundl 
115 Perchance thou art too pure, and dost surpass 
Too far amid th’ Ideas ranged high 
In the Eternal Reason’s perfectness, 

To our deject and most imbased eye. 

To look unharmed on thy mtegnty, 

120 Symbol of Love, and Truth, and all that cannot die 
Thy Palaces and pleasure-domes to me 
Are matter of strange thought for sure thou art 
A splendour m the wild and aye to thee 
Did visible guardians of the Earth’s great heart 
125 Bring their choice tributes, cuUed from many a mme, 
Diamond, and jasper, porphyry, and the art 

11 88-89] See Wordsworth's "Intimations Ode," n, 9 

1 102] So in 1829, 1830's ‘guest,' found m all subsequent editions, is surely a 
mispnnt 

1 119] 1829 has ‘fhy ’ 

1 121] 1829 has 'palaces’ 
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Of figured chrysolite nor silver shine 
There wanted, nor the mightier power of gold 
So wert thou reared of yore, City divine^ 

ISO And who are they of bhsses manifold. 

That dwell within thee^ Spirits of dehght. 

It may be spirits whose pure thoughts enfold, 

In eminence of Being, all die hght 
That interpenetrates this mighty all, 

135 And doth endure in its own beauty's right 
And oh^ the vision were majestical 
To them, indeed, of column, and of spue. 

And hanging garden, and hoar waterfall 
For we, poor prisoners of this earthy mire, 

140 See little, they, the essence and the law 
Robmg each other m its pecuhar tire 
Yet moments have been, when in thought I saw 
That city rise upon me from the void, 

Populous with men and phantasy would draw 
145 Such portraiture of life, that I have joyed 
In over-measure to behold her work, 

Rich with the myriad charms, by evil unalloyed 
Methought I saw a nation, which did heark 
To Justice, and to Truth theu ways were strait, 

150 And the dread shadow, Tyranny, did lurk 
Nowhere about them not to scorn, or hate 
A hvmg thing was theu sweet nature s bond 
So every soul moved free m kingly state 
Suffermg they had (nor else were virtue found 
155 In these oxu pilgrim spirits) gently still 

And as from cause external came ^e wound. 

Not like a gangrene of soul-festermg ill, 

To tamt the spnngs of hfe, and undenmne 
The holy strength of theu majestic will 
160 Methought I saw a face whose every hne 

Wore the pale cast of Thought, a good old man, 

1 129] Many editions perpetuate the misprint, ‘gore * 

1 144] 1829 has ‘Phantasy' 

1 148] 1829 has ‘Nation ' 

I 159] 1829 has ‘WiU' 

II 160ff ] These characters are of course purely ideal, and meant to show, by way 
of particular diagram, that nght temperament of the mtellect and the heart which 
I have assigned to this favored nation I cannot, however, resist the pleasure of 
declanng, that m the composition of the Imes “Methought I saw,” &c , my thoughts 
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Most eloquent, who spake of things divine 
Around him youths were gathered, who did scan 
His countenance so grand and mild, and drank 
165 The sweet, sad tones of Wisdom, which outran 
The life-blood, coursing to the heart, and sank 
Inward from thought to thought, till they abode 
’Mid Being’s dim foundations, rank by rank 
With those transcendent truths, arrayed by God 
170 In hnked armor for untmng fight. 

Whose victory is, where time hath never trod 
Methought I saw a maiden m the hght 

Of beauty musmg near an amaranth bower. 

Herself a lordly blossom Past dehght 
175 Was fused in actual sorrow by the power 

Of mightiest Love upon her dehcate cheek. 

And magical was her waihng at that hour 
For aye with passionate sobs she mingled meek 
Smiles of severe content as though she raised 
180 To Him her inmost heart, who shields the weak 
She wept nor long m solitude I gazed. 

Till women, and sweet children came and took 
Her hand, and uttered meanmg words, and praised 
The absent one with eyes which as a book 
185 Revealed the workings of the heart smcere 
In sooth, it was a glorious thing to look 
Upon that mterchange of smile and tear^ 

But when the mourner turned, in innocent grace 
Lifting that earnest eye and forehead clear, 

190 Oh then, methought, God triumphed m her face^ 

But these are dreams though mimstrant on good. 

Dreams are they, and the Night of thmgs their place 
So be it ever! Ever may the mood 
"In which the affections gently lead us on” 

195 Be as thy sphere of visible hfe The crowd. 

The turmoil, and the countenance wan 

dwelt almost mvoluntanly on those few conversations which it is my dehght to have 
held with that “good old man, most eloquent, * Samuel Coleridge [H ] 

1 171] 1829 has Tune' 

1 181] 1829 has not' 

1 190] See “A Farewell to the South," (1 457) and Tennyson's In Memortam 
[87, IX, 4) 

1 194] Wordsworth's “Tmtem Abbey " [H ] The reference is to 1 42 
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Of slaves, the Power-mclianted, thou shalt flee, 

And by the gentle heart be seen, and loved alone 

Sonnet 

[Printed only in 1830 with the date, May, 1829, this sonnet probably marks 
the anmversary of the day m May, 1828, when Hallam left Italy and Anna 
Wmtour behmd ] 


Oh, ye spring hours, ye long awaited hours. 

Dear inmates to my heart’s affection, 

Welcome the floating of your murmurous wings 
Over the silence of this mansion^ 

Yet ah^ not thus I owned your elder powers, 

Imbreathed m gentlest airs of Tuscan day, 

Not with these heart-throbs, these mmd-wavenngs, 

I wantoned m the fullness of that May 
Still ye are messengers of joy to me 
Partly for that m newness of her might. 

Now umversal Nature doth dehght, 

And I, her child, would do her reverence 
But more because, alike m difference. 

Ye glass a bnght old time to memory 

[The SouVs Eye] 

(Meditative Fragments 11) 

[Undated m 1830, where it appeared as the second “Meditative Fragment,” 
this was reprmted m 1834 and all subsequent editions with Henry Hallam's 
general date, 1829, for the senes The subject or initial stimulus appears to 
be nearly the same as that which produced the sonnet, “Oh, ye sprmg 
hours,” although the development went off m a different direction The poem 
IS therefore placed here, as probably wntten durmg the illness of April- 
May, 1829 Hallam Lord Tennyson (m the Memoir of his father, i, 104) 
states that he foimd a MS of 11 30-35 of this poem with Arthum Hallam’s 
letters, but he does not state whether the Imes were copied m the hand 
of Hallam, Tennyson, or some other ] 


A valley~and a stream of purest white 
Traihng its serpent form within the breast 
Of that embracmg dale— three smuous hfl]55 
Imminent m calm beauty, and trees thereon, 
5 Crest above crest, uprismg to the noon, 

Which dalhes with tibeir topmost tracery. 
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Like an old playmate, whose soft welcomings 
Have less of ardour, because more of custom 
It IS an English Scene and yet methinks 
10 Did not yon cottage dim with azure curls 

Of vapor the bright air, and that neat fence 
Gird in the comfort of its quiet walls. 

Or did not yon gay troop of carollers 
Press on the passing breeze a native rhyme, 

15 I might have deemed me m a foreign land 

For, as I gaze, old visions of dehght. 

That died with th’ hour their parent, are reflected 
From the mysterious mirror of the mind, 

Minghng their forms with these, which I behold 
20 Nay, the old feehngs m their several states 

Come up before me, and entwine with these 
Of younger birth m strangest umty 
And yet who bade them forth^ Who spake to Time, 

That he should strike the fetters from his slaves^ 

25 Or hath he none^ Is the drear prison-house 

To which, ^twould seem, our spiritual acts 
Pass one by one, a phantom—a dim mist 
Envelopmg our sphere of agency^ 

A guess, which we do hold for certainty? 

30 I do but mock me with these questiomngs 

Dark, dark, yea, "irrecoverably dark,” 

Is the soul’s eye yet how it strives and battles 
Thorough th’ impenetrable gloom to fix 
That master hght, the secret truth of things, 

35 Which IS the body of the infimte God^ 

ToA T 

[Hus sonnet, wntten when the last and greatest of Hallam’s many mtimate 
friendships was scarcely a month old, was prmted m 1830 with the date 
of May, 1829 It appears m the Gaskell MS Suppressed by Henry HaJlam 
m 1834, it has been quoted by a few writers, most recently by Harold 
Nicolson m his Tennyson The friend bestowed “on my early sprmg” can- 
not be identified for certam, but was most likely Gladstone 1 

Oh, last m tune, but worthy to be first 
Of friends m rank, had not the father of good 
On my early spnng one perfect gem bestowed, 

11 1, 2, 4, 12] Pxmctuation is that of the Gaskell MS , otherwise the text follows 
1830 
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On my early spring one perfect gem bestowed, 

A friend, with whom to share the best and worst 
Him will I shut close to my heart for aye 
There’s not a fibre qmvers there, but is 
His own, his hentage for woe, or bhss 
Thou would’st not have me such a charge betray 
Surely, if I be knit m brotherhood 
So tender to that chief of all my love. 

With thee I shall not loyalty eschew 
And well I ween not time with ill or good 
Shall thine affection e er from mine remove. 

Thou yeamer for all fair thmgs, and all true 

To Poesy 

[This, the only known joint composition of Hallam and Tennyson, is here 
prmted for the first tune from the Allen MS , where it appears (f 3r ), m 
Hallam’s hand, with the notation opposite (f 2v ), also m Hallam’s hand, 
"N B I had some hand m the worst part of this ” It is dated 1828, pre- 
sumably the date of Tennyson’s origmal composition From its position m 
the AUen MS (it is the second poem) one might guess that the collabora- 
tion of Hallam took place early m the friendship with Tennyson, and m 
the absence of any real evidence, it is here placed as of the middle of 1829 
The sonnet also appears m the Heath MS (f 50) where the scribe has 
guessed two dates, 1827 and 1832, both presumably wrong, because both 
crossed out This sonnet should be compared with that of the same title, 
by Tennyson, prmted m the Memoir^ i, 60 as written at Cambridge, 1828- 
1831] 


Religion be thy sword, the armoury 
Of God shall yield it tempered, make thy stand 
In this thy Canaan set apart for thee. 

Go forth and in thy nght possess the land 
Oh might I be an arrow in thine hand, 

And not of viewless flight, but trailing flame. 

Like the old Kmg s on the Sicihan strand, 

Accompamed with tumult of acclaiml 
Not bearing my own triumph m conceit 
Of eminence, but gathermg aU eyes 
Because I seek to bless my native earth. 

For this IS the condition of our birth, 

That we unto ourselves are only great 
Doing the silent work of chanties 

I 11] The Allen MS has a first version, crossed out “To work the welfare of 
my native earth 
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[This was printed m 1830 with the date of May, 1829 It appears in the 
Gaskell Commonplace Book, and has been reprmted m Records of an Eton 
Schoolboy, Edited by Charles Milnes Caskell with a Preface by Sir Francis 
Doyle, Bart, Privately Prmted, (London) 1883, and m An Eton Boy 
Being the Letters of James Milnes Gaskell from Eton and Oocford 1820- 
1830 London, [1939] In early February, 1829, Hallam had written from 
Cambridge to his friend Caskell at Oxford that it seemed unlikely that either 
the Wmtours or the Robertsons would return to England, perhaps for some 
years This sonnet celebrates a change m the news and the hope of seemg 
agam the two girls of the Itahan wmter. Miss Robertson, of Clenarbach, 
near Loch Lomond, and Miss Wmtour, “the orient star of sacred Rome” 
A more sober sequel to these hopes is recorded in the second sonnet to 
Caskell, of October, p 74, which refers to Hallam’s visit to Clenarbach m 
July, and Caskell’s m August See “A Farewell to Clenarbach”] 


Yes, they are coming, they are coming, friend. 

The passage birds make wmg unto their home 
That gentle lady of the Lomond Lake, 

And she, the onent star of sacred Rome 
Now of all chill despairs let us make end 
Where are the garlands gracious to behold. 

To strew the way withaP WTiat harp shall wake 
The hymned gratulations manifold^ 

We are not as we were spaces of hght 

Flash quick athwart the sullen forest-glooms, 

That fam would dedicate our paths to mght 
We are not as we were our silent tombs 
Shall have us not, till we have drunk our fill 
Of a new glorious joy, restoring heart and wulll 

Title] The Latin T of 1830 is retained, the Gaskell MS , 1883 and 1939 all have 

7 ' 

11 3, 4] Gaskell MS has Lad/ and ‘She ’ 

1 11] Both 1883 and 1939 have ‘to-night,' in contrast to both the Gaskell MS 
and 1830 


Stanzas Written at Caudebec in Normandy 

[In the latter part of May, 1829, Hallam suffered a severe dlness at his 
Wmipole Street home m London When he was able to travel he spent 
a few weeks of June m France, returning via Brighton to a summer and 
autumn spent in Scotland and at Malvern before resummg his studies at 
Cambridge m October The Caudebec stanzas, dated June, 1829, have ap- 
peared m all editions from 1830 onward ] 
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I 

When hfe is cra 2 y in my limbs, 

And hope is gone astray, 

And in my soul’s December fade 
The love-thoughts of its May, 

One spot of earth is left to me 
WiU warm my heart again 
Tis Caudebec and MaiUeraie 
On the pleasant banks of Seme 

II 

The dark wood’s crownal on the hill. 

The nver curvmg bnght. 

The graceful barks that rest, or play. 

Pure creatures of dehght,— 

Oh, these are shows by nature given 
To warm old hearts again, 

At Caudebec and MaiUeraie 
On the pleasant banks of Seme 

III 

The Tuscan’s land, I loved it well. 

And the Switzer’s chme of snow, 

And many a bhss me there befell 
I never more can know. 

But for qmet joy of nature’s own 
To warm the heart again. 

Give me Caudebec and MaiUeraie 
On the pleasant banks of Seme 

Lines Written at Brighton 
[Printed, with the date, June, 1829, only m 1830 ] 

Once more beside the waters of the deep— 

And the same Ime of level foam doth keep 
Its measured resonance on the selfsame shore. 
Which I did last behold but bleak, and frore 
5 Were then the airs of heaven, and drear th’ expanse 

Of yon wide element, distraught with dance 
Of swart cloud-shadows, that did change the blue 
With hideous apparitions, ever new, 
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In seenung old Cyclopes, gamboling 
10 In the dear realms of their sea-sire and king 
But now— the mam is blue, as m its prime. 

When the high God at nature’s dawnmg time 
Saw that no other hue could fairer be. 

So called thee to this pomp, thou azure-breasted sea^ 

15 N Bright rest is on the water, and a still 

Of waves, as ’twere some Sabbath to fulfill,— 

Stillness, not sohtude, for lo^ where slumbers 
A pinnace, to whose mast no seaman clambers. 

No hands to helm her, none to walk the deck 
20 How all were semblative a desert wreck 

Did not the sides wear bnUiance, and the sway 
Of th’ idle keel shew native to the bay^ 

Such look m mythic eld might well beseem 
A faeiy bark, keeping a haimted stream, 

25 Sent by the lady of an isle, t’ mvite 

Some prmcely wanderer to strange dehght 

Written at Edinburg 

[Prmted m 1830 and 1834 with the date, July, 1829 The date was omitted 
m 1853 and some subsequent editions ] 


Even thus, methmks, a mty reared should be, 
Yea, an imperial city, that might hold 
Five tunes a hundred noble towns m fee. 

And either with the might of Babel old. 

Or the rich Roman pomp of empery 
Might stand compare, highest in arts enroll’d. 
Highest m arms, brave tenement for the free. 
Who never crouch to thrones, or sm for gold 
Thus should her towers be raised— with vicmage 
Of clear bold hills, that curve her very streets, 
As if to vmdicate, ’imd choicest seats 
Of art, abidmg Nature’s majesty. 

And the broad sea beyond, in calm or rage 
Chainless ahke, and teachmg Laberty 

Tide] So in 1830 Later, *in' for *at ' 

1 4] So 1830 Later, ^fheir' for ‘the ' 
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Stanzas Written at Lanark 
[Dated July, 1829, printed only in 1830 ] 

I 

The Clydesdale, the Clydesdale, 

The bonny Clyde sae fair, and wee^ 
Nae ither bum, nae ither vale 
Shall ever make a hame for me 

II 

ril bring my luve to the braes o" Clyde 
In a calm, and sunny season. 

And well talk o' the warld beside 
Nae mair, nae less than reason 

III 

'Tis a warld, we’ll say, o’ human care, 
And glorious warks o’ Nature, 

But here we’ve a’ the Maker’s fair 
Untarnished by the creature 

IV 

We’ll walk thegither by the bum 
Sae quiet m its mnning. 

And think, sich flow our luves may earn 
Exempt frae Fortune’s cunmng 

V 

But yet nae privacy o’ luve, 

Nae unpartaken treasure, 

The hills around, the skies above 
Share, and return our pleasure 

VI 

We luve the flowrets in the glen, 

The willow’s gracefu sadness. 

The darklmg rocks that yield the hnn 
Its pnvilege o’ madness 

VII 

And ilka bird that’s on the wing, 

And iUca fish disporting, 
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For what am I, to scorn a thing, 

That Godhead is supporting^ 

VIII 

Sae will we live, without annoy, 

A hfe wi’ blessings furnish’t. 

And righteousness that's bom o' joy. 

Shall be our Heaven's earnest 

Sonnet Written in the Pass of Glencoe 
[Dated July, 1829, printed only in 1830 ] 

What tyrant chance hath massed m disarray 
These bulks enorm^ What planetary ire. 

What rebel work of waters, or of Gxe, 

Convulsed them to the lairs, whereon they stay^ 

A spot, methmks, that raises awful doubt, 

Should be a thing vowed to etermty, 

And nothing should obtrude of temporal thought 
On any gazer's mused solemnity^ 

Yet must it be two memories of man's time 
Cling to this place, that have no power to fade. 

While poetry and virtue are sublime 
Twas here Macdonald met his smihng foe, 

And gave that welcome, which the sword repaid 
Tis Cona, Ossian's Cona, boils below^ 

Written in View of Ben Lomond 
(Meditative Fragments V) 

[This is the only one of the "Meditative Fragments” to which Hallam gave 
a separate title when he prmted them without date m 1830 Hallam's vivid 
statement of ageless geological evolution should be compared to Tenny- 
son’s famous section m In Memonam (cxxm) “There rolls the deep where 
grew the tree” Hallam's poem was probably composed durmg the visit 
at Glenarbach m July, 1829 ] 


Mountain austere, and full of kinghhood! 
Forgive me if a child of later earth, 

I come to bid thee hail My days are brief 
And like the mould that crumbles on thy verge, 
A minute's blast may shake me mto dust. 

But thou art of the things that never fad 


5 
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Before tie mystic garden, and the frmt 
Sung by that Shepherd-Ruler vision-blest, 

Thou wert, and from thy speculative height 
10 Beheld’st the forms of other hving souls 

Oh, if thy dread ongmal were not sunk 
r th^ mystery of umversal birth, 

What ]oy to know thy tale of mammoths huge. 

And formmgs rare of the material prime, 

15 And temble craters, cold a cycle smce^ 

To know if then, as now, thy base was laved 
With moss-dark waters of a placid lake, 

K then, as now. 

In the clear sunlight of thy verdant sides 
20 Spare islets of uncertam shadow lay 

To an Admired Lady 

[Printed in 1830 and all later edibons without date, it seems likely that the 
lady addressed was Anne Robertson Glasgow, of Glenarbach, and that the 
sonnet was composed on the visit of July, 1829 ] 


When thou art dreaming, at the time of mght 
That dreams have deepest truth, comes not the form 
Of th’ ancient poet near thee^ Streams not hght 
From his immortal presence, chasing harm 
From thy pure pillow, and each noctiirnal sprite 
Freighting with happy fancies to thy souP 
Says he not, ‘"Surely, maiden, my control 
Shall be upon thee, for thy soul is dight 
In a most clear majestic tenderness. 

And natural art spnngs freshly from its deeps ” 

Then as he clasps his reverend palms to bless, 

Out from the dark a gentle family leaps, 

Juhet and Imogen, with many a fere, 

Acclaimmg aU “Welcome, our sister dearl*' 

A Farewell to Glenarbach 

[This poem was prmted m 1830 and all subsequent editions, with the 
date, July, 1829 Glen Arbuck, a ravme m south Dumbartonshire a dozen 
miles down the north side of the Clyde from Glasgow, hes between Craigar- 
estie Hill and the nver two or three miles from Bowhng Bay It gives 
its name to Glenarbach House, romantically placed on a wooded hillside 
commandmg a view of the Clyde on one side, and of Ben Lomond on an- 
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other The estate of some sixty acres, which had once belonged to Lord Webb 
Seymour, a contemporary of Henry Hallam's at Christ Church, Oxford, came 
mto the possession of Robert Glasgow, of Montgreenan and Pudevenhohne, 
whose daughter Anne had married Robert Robertson, of Prenderguest, 
Brownsbank and Gunsgreen Mr Robertson occupied Glenarbach even be- 
fore the death of his father-m-law, upon whose death, and Mr Robertson s 
succeedmg to the estate of Montgreenan also, he took the additional name 
of Glasgow 

He had four children a son, Robert, who was about three months 
younger than Arthur Hallam, and three daughters, Anne, Charlotte Marie 
Ceciha, and Philadelphia Jane One of the yoimger daughters, accordmg 
to 11 33-36 of the sixth “Meditative Fragment,’" was bom m Italy, where 
Hallam and Gaskell knew the Robertsons, particularly Anne, and where, 
after their return to England, her brother, like them, fell under the spell 
of Anna Mildred Wmtour He survived, however, to marry, m 1839, the 
daughter of his Glenarbach neighbor. Sir James Colquhoun, whose house, 
Rossdoe, only a few miles’ walk along the River Leven to its location on 
Loch Lomond, was m 1803 visited by Wilham and Dorothy Wordsworth 

“A Farewell to Glenarbach” is, m pomt of composition, the fifth of seven 
pieces m which Hallam writes of Anne Robertson, her family, or her Scottish 
home The others are the “Fragment to AR,” the two sonnets to J M 
Gaskell, the sonnet “To an Admired Lady,” “A Highland Girl’s Lament,” 
and the sixth “Meditative Fragment” It was, as the poet feared m his 
final stanza, a trae farewell, for he never saw Glenarbach or the Robertsons 
agam It is half a himdred years now smce Glenarbach House ceased to be 
a family seat, and shipyards and slums press all too close to the spot where 
Arthur Hallam and Anne Robertson disagreed about Wordsworth on a green 
lawn between the Clyde and Ben Lomond (See, under Glenarbach House, 
The Scottish Tourist, and Itinerary, or a Guide to the Scenery and Antique 
ties of Scotland and the Western Islands, 5th ed , Edmburgh, 1834, James 
Denhohn’s The History of the City of Glasgow and Suburbs, 3rd ed , Glas- 
gow, 1804, p 446, Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, M P , 
ed by Leonard Homer, 2 vols , London, 1843, i, 479-80, and Burke’s Landed 
Gentry )] 


I 

When gnef is felt along the blood, 

And checks the breath with sighs unsought, 

"Tis then that Memory’s power is wooed 
To soothe by ancient forms of thought 
It IS not much, yet in that day 

Tide] The Glen of the Roebuck [H ] The name variously appears as Glen 
Arbuck, Glenarbet, and Glenarbach, the commonest form, used by Hallam m 1830 
There is no justification for the spelhng, Glenarbac, of later editions 
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Will seem a gladsome wakening. 

And such to me, m joy’s decay, 

The memory of the Roebuck Glen 

II 

Nor less, when fancies have their bent. 

And eager passion sweeps the mind, 

Twill bless to catch a calm content 
From happy moments far behind 
Oh, it is of a heavenly brood 
That chast ning recollection^ 

And such to me, in joyous mood. 

The memory of the Roebuck Glen 

III 

I grieve to quit this lime-tree walk. 

The Clyde, the Leven s milder blue 
To lose, yon ciaigs that nest the hawk 
Will soar no longer m my view 
Yet of themselves small power to move 
Have they their light’s a borrowed thing 
Won from her eyes, for whom I love 
The memory of the Roebuck Glen 

IV 

Oh dear to Nature, not m vain 
The mountain winds have breathed on thee^ 
Mild virtues of a noble stram. 

And beauty making pure and free, 

Pass to thee from the silent hills 
And hence, where’er thy sojourmng. 

Thine eye with gentle weeping fills 
At memory of the Roebuck Glen 

V 

Thou speedest to the sunny shore. 

Where first thy presence on me shone, 

Alas^ I know not whether more 
These eyes shall claim thee as their own 

m,2] 1830 has hlue,^ 

III, 3] 1830 has no comma 

IV, 1] So m 1830 
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But should a kindly stai prevail, 

And should we meet far hence again, 

How sweet in other lands to hail 
The memory of the Roebuck Glen 

VI 

Oh, when the thought comes o'er my heart 
Of happy meetings yet to be, 

The very feeling that thou art 
Is deep as that of life to me. 

Yet should sad instinct in my breast 
Speak true, and darker chance obtain. 

Bless with one tear my final rest. 

One memory from the Roebuck Glen* 

VI, 8] Both 1830 and 1834 have *' Later editions drop it 

Written on the Banks of the Tay 
[Printed 1830 and all following editions with the date, July, 1829 ] 

I 

I saw a child upon a Highland moor, 

Playing with heathflowers m her gamesome mood 
And singmg snatches wild of Gaelic lore, 

That thrilled hke witch-notes my susceptive blood 
I spake a Southern word, but not the more 
Did she regard or move from where she stood 
It seemed the business of her hfe to play 
With euphrasies and bluebells day by day 

II 

Then my first thought was of the joy to grow 
With her, and hke her, as a mountain-plant, 

That to one spot attached doth bud and blow. 

Then, when the rams beat autumn, leaves to vaunt 
Its fragrance to the air, and sinks, till low 
Wmter consign it, like a satiate want. 

To the earth s endearment, who will fondly nourish 
The loosed substance, until sprmg reflounsh 


II, 4] So 1830, 1834 has ‘Then, in the rams of autumn,’ which is more hkely 
the alteration of the editorial father, than any MS revision found m the son’s 
papers, but which has nevertheless been retamed m all subsequent editions 
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‘To be tity comrade, and thy brother, maiden. 
To chaimt with thee the antique song I hear, 
Joymg the joy that looks not toward its fadmg. 

The sweet philosophy of young life’s cheer^ 

We should be like two bees with honey laden. 

Or two bhthe butterflies a rosetree nearl” 

So I went dreammg how to play a child 
Once more with her who ’side me sang and smiled 

IV 

Then a stem knowledge woke along my soul. 

And sudden I was sadly made aware 
That childish joy is now a folded scroll. 

And new ordainments have their several fair 
When evemng hghts press the npe-greenmg knoll. 
True heart will never wish the morning there 
Where arched boughs enlace the golden hght. 

Did ever poet pray for franchised sight^ 

V 

When we were children, we did sigh to reach 
The eminence of a man, yet m our thought, 

And m the prattled fancies of our speech, 

It was a baby-man we fashioned out. 

And now that childhood seems the only leech 
For all the heart-aches of a rough world caught. 
Sooth IS, we wish to be a twofold thing. 

And keep our present self to watch withmt 


Stanzas Written in a Steam-boat 
[Dated July, 1829, prmted only m 1830 ] 

I 

The spint of wmd his music makes, 
The waves awaken to the dance. 

And each his foam-crest proudly shakes. 
And each gives rapture utterance! 
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II 

Yet tho’ thou wear’st an awful grace 
I fear thee not, thou swelling sea, 

For I am of that lordly race 
Who made a victors spoil of thee! 

m 

Our forms are weak— our tenure frail— 

A dull compound of flesh and blood— 

Thou would’st not miss what might avail 
To quench all human hardihood! 

IV 

Still, tho^ thou art a glorious birth 
From Him, who radiates every power. 

To man he gave a mmd more worth 
Than all the grandeur of thy dower 

V 

No, by this column^s hidden fire. 

By this fast motion^s hberty. 

By yonder billow" s broken ire, 

I fear thee not, thou sweUing sea! 

Sonnet Written at FingaVs Cave, on the Island of Staffa 
tDated July, 1829, prmted only in 1830 ] 


Fmgal, that soul of war, whose blanched hair 
Shines yet through mists of legendary lore. 
Hither did use to come, and with the power 
Of lovehness this sohtude did share 
(Beauty and power are the veils of God 
And whoso well their operance contemplates 
Shall never hear elsewhere a sound that grates 
On th" harmony of his estabhshed mood ) 

This beautiful blue sea, studded with isles. 

Yon sweep of hills, the sea-bird"s cry above 
Gave him clear joy yet oft ner would he pace 
These dun m-gomgs of cavemal aisles. 
Framework of Nature" s art, and hohest love 
Sprang m him from the glory of the place 
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Sonnet Written in the Pass of Killiecrankie, and Alluding to That 
Written by Mr Wordsworth in the Same Place 

[This was printed without date in 1830 and not reprinted It seems to belong 
to the extensive Scottish travels of 1829, probably composed m July It 
alludes, with emphatic diiference of pohtical views, to Wordsworths "In 
the Pass of Killicranky an Invasion bemg Expected, October, 1803 ”] 


And thou, too, Brutus^ 111 that pensive lyre 
Suits the harsh onslaught-cries of strepent wai 
On loftier themes thy soul was wont to tire, 

Bom not ’neath Mars, but some much hoher star 
Yet if thou needs must martial canzons raise. 

Laud thou at least some freedom-shielding arm, 

Not him, not him, worst stain of bloody days. 

Ingenious mmdeier, gifted but to harm^ 

But out alas^ it makes my spirit weary 
To look upon that sweetly curving height. 

Or this fringed glen, that shnnes the foaming Garrv, 

And know them vexed erewhile by savage fight 
Rather young poet here should verse reclined. 

And store with forms of love the mansion of his mind 

On My Sisters Bitth-Day 
Written at Callander, Near Loch Katrme 

[Printed 1830 and all subsequent editions, though the date, August 3, 1829, 
appended m the first two editions, does not appear m all others See also 
the "Lmes for Ellen Hallam with a copy of Wordsworth,’^ composed two 
years later The eighth stanza of the present poem proved prophetic, for 
Ellen Hallam’s hfe was shorter even than Arthur’s She died m 1837, aged 
21, and was commemorated with her brother m stanzas "On a Brother 
and Sister” composed by his great friend, Milnes (Cf The Poems of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 2 vols , London, 1838, i, 192-193, or Poetical 
Works of Lord Houghton, 2 vols , Boston, 1876, i, 295-296) 


I 

Fair fall the day^ Tis thirteen years 
Since on this day was Ellen born. 
And shed the dark world’s herald tears 
On such another summer s mom 
I may not hear her laughters flow, 
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Nor watch the smile upon her face, 
But in my heart I surely know 
There’s joy within her dwelhng-place 

II 

Oh, at the age of fair thirteen 
A birthday is a thing of power 
The meadows wear a hvelier green, 

Be it a tune of sun, or shower. 

We scarce beheve the robin s note 
Unborrowed from the mghtmgale, 

And when the sweet long day is out. 

Our dreams take up the merry tale 

III 

That pleasure being innocent. 

With innocence alone accords. 

The souls that Passion s strife has rent 
Have other thoughts and other words 
They cannot bear that meadow’s green, 
Strange gnef is in the lobm’s song. 

And when they hope to shift the scene. 
Their dreams the anguish but prolong 

IV 

Oh, pray for them, thou happy child. 
Whose souls are m that silent woe. 

For once, hke thee, they gayly smiled^ 
And hoped, and feared, and trusted so^ 
Pray for them m thy birthday mood. 
They may not pass that av^ul bar 
Which separates the early good 
From spirits with themselves at war 

V 

Their mind is now on loves grown cold. 
On friendships fallmg slow away. 

On life hved fast, and heart made old 
Before a smgle hair was grey 


III, 4] So 1830, 1834 has ‘words lator editions ‘words,' 
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Or should they be one thought less sad, 
Their dream is still of thmgs forgone, 
Sweet scenes that once had made them glad. 
Dim faces seen, and never known 

VI 

My own dear sister, thy career 
Is all before thee, thorn and flower 
Scarce hast thou known by ]oy or fear 
The still heart-pnde of Fnendship's hour 
And for that awful thing beyond, 

The first affections going forth. 

In books alone thy sighs have owned 
The heaven, and then the hell, on earth 

VII 

But tune is rolhng onward, love. 

And birthdays are another chace. 

Ah, when so much few years remove. 

May thy sweet nature hold its placed 
Who would not hope, who would not pray, 
That looks on thy demeanor now^ 

Yet have I seen the slow decay 
Of many souls as pure as thou 

VIII 

But there are some whose hght endures, 

A sign of wonder, and of joy. 

Which never custom’s mist obscures, 

Or passions treacherous gusts destroy 
God make with them a rest for thee! 

For thou are turned toward stormy seas. 
And when they call thee like to me. 

Some terrors on my bosom seize 

IX 

Yet why to-day this mournful tone. 

When thou on gladness hast a claim? 
How ill befits a boding moan 
From one who bears a brothers name! 
Here fortune, fancifully land. 
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Has led me to a lovely spot. 

Where not a tree or rock I find, 

My sister, that recalls thee not^ 

X 

Benan is worth a poet’s praise. 

Bold are the caims of Benvenue, 

Most beautiful the winding ways 
Where Trosachs open on the view, 

But other grace Loch Katrme wears. 

When viewed by me from Ellen s Isle 
A magic tint on all appears. 

It comes from thy remembered smile^ 

XI 

Twas there that Lady of the Lake, 

Moored to yon gnarled tree her boat, 

And where Fitz James’s horn bade wake 
Each mountam echo s lengthened note, 

Twas from that slope the maiden heard 
Sweet tale^ but sweeter far to me. 

From dreamy blendmgs of that word, 

With all my thoughts and hopes of thee 

X, 6] 1830 has ‘ellen's isle* 

Stanzas Written After Visiting Melrose Abbey in Company 
of Sir Walter Scott 

[Printed 1830 with the misprinted date of August, 1828, corrected m 1834 
and all subsequent editions to August, 1829 J G Lockhart (m Memotrs 
of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Edmburgh, 1837-38, vu, 198-200) recalls 
the visit of Arthur and his father 'm the autumn,’* and pnnts these verses ] 


I 

I hved an hour m fair Melrose, 

It was not when "the pale moonhght” 

Its magnifymg charm bestows, 

Yet deem I that I "viewed it nght” 

The wmd-swept shadows fast careered. 

Like hving things that joyed or feared, 

Adown the sunny Eildon Hill, 

And the sweet winding Tweed the distance crownM well 
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II 

I mly laughed to see that scene 
Wear such a countenance of youth. 

Though many an age those hills were green, 

And yonder nver ghded smooth, 

Ere m these now disjointed walls 
The Mother Church held festivals, 

And full-voiced anthemings the while 

Swelled from the choir, and hngered down the echoing aisle 

III 

I coveted that Abbey’s doom. 

For if, I thought, the early flowers 
Of our affection may not bloom, 

Like those green hills through countless hours. 

Grant me at least a tardy wamng. 

Some pleasure still in age’s paimng. 

Though lines and forms must fade away, 

Still may old Beauty share the empire of Decay^ 

IV 

But looking toward the grassy mound 
Where calm the Douglas clbeftams he. 

Who, livmg, quiet never found, 

I straightway learnt a lesson high 
For there an old man sat serene. 

And weU I knew that thoughtful nuen 

Of him whose early lyre had thrown 

Over these mould ring walls the magic of its tone 

V 

Then ceased I from my envying state 
And knew that awless intellect 
Hath power upon the ways of fate. 

And works through tune and space uncheckt 
That minstrel of old chivalry 
In the cold grave must come to be. 

But his transnutted thoughts have part 
In the collective mind, and never shall depart 
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It was a comfort too to see 
Those dogs that from him ne’er would rove, 

And always eyed him rev’rently 
With glances of dependmg love 
They know not of that eminence 
Which maiks him to my reasomng sense, 

They know but that he is a man, 

And still to them is kind, and glads them all he can 

VII 

And hence their qmet looks confiding. 

Hence grateful instincts seated deep, 

By whose strong bond, were lU betiding. 

They’d risk their own his life to keep 
What joy to watch m lower creature 
Such dawmng of a moral nature. 

And how (the rule all things obey) 

They look to a higher mind to be their law and stay^ 

VII, 8] Several late editions have 'the rule of things " 


The Burthen of Istambol 
A Choric Song for the Greeks m the Present Crisis 
[Dated Malvern, September, 1829, prmted only m 1830 ] 


I 

Who shall constrain ye, who shall repulse ye, 
Children of Suli, remnant of Parga^ 

Who shall forbid your vengeful dehght^ 

Lo^ the circle is run 
Lo! the destiny done 
Proud Istambol must quail m affright 
Laugh ye with me^ I saw a city. 

Silent, and bare as a field of stubble 
Sullen the breathings of wind moved o’er it. 
Mockingly rippled the seas before it 
Sons of Mohammed, can ye tell 
Where was the city this fate befelP 
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Gone was the wanton walk, and the shppers" 
Insolent rusthng, 

Gone was the voice of famihar gladness. 

Gone the luximous musical sadness, 

Gone the prayeis, and mghts of solemmty 
Sons of Mohammed, I pray ye tell 
Which was the city this fate befell^ 

III 

Is it the plague that seals their dwellmgs^ 

Hath the gnm fire returned to his work^ 

Ask of that corsel no plague-spot is on him, 

Goiy grave of battle has won him 
Ask of that maiden, weepmg, and veil-less, 
Wnngmg her hair in the desolate places 
He is no friend, that is prowlmg near. 

With the glaring eye, and the blood-dark spear^ 
Hark to the blast of the northern horn! 

Armour is gleammg, 

Banners are streaming, 

Woe to the proud brought low to the dust! 

They must bear what others have born 
Man IS strong, and God is just 
Brood of the false one, dare ye teU 
Whose was the city this fate befell^ 

IV 

It is she of the cursed name, 

Trampler of nations. 

She whom the widows know. 

And the bones of the martyrs who stood for their 
Now IS her day of moan 
She will sorrow alone 
Fierce is the joy of the free against her 
Ha! what terrible four 
Lead up a hell-dance, where she is sittmg 
Low and forsaken? 

And she knows them, and starts to her feet, and m ^ 
On her burmng bram 
Presses the tmwashed hand of slaughter 
Pool, those comrades must clmg to thee ever 
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Thou must be their prey. 

For the ages are they. 

Tune gave &ee to work m thy deeds of dismay 

V 

Blest be the Virgm, the Queen of Heaven^ 

Holy Cross is upright m the land, 

Blest be the Virgin for all that is given^ 

Peaceful days are m Maiy’s hand 

Who shall constrain ye, who shall repulse ye. 

Children of Suh, remnant of Parga^ 

Who shall forbid your vengeful dehght^ 

Lol the circle is run^ 

Lo! the destiny done! 

Proud Istambol must quail m aflFnght 

Lines Written at Malvern 
[Dated September, 1829, pnnted only m 1830 ] 


On a summer mormng. 

When all was adorning 
To the earth, and the quiet sky. 

By an ivied stone 
I hsted the tone 

Of the west“Wmd murmuring by 

From the left and the right 
His accents mvite. 

But wherever I turn, he is not 
So wild and so sweet. 

So quick and so feat. 

What slave will not envy his lot? 

That happy musician 
Hath scaped from the prison 
Of body that once surely bound him 
And now is he free 
To utter his glee 

To each dew-tinklmg blossom around him^ 

Those rich wanton flowers, 

How they welcome the powers 
Half brought, and awakened half! 
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There circulates pleasure 
Through each in a measure— 

Heard I not their ambient laugh^ 

’Twas the shade of a dreamt 
No laughters I deem 
Are the children of the field 
Other feehngs have they, 

I make no denay. 

That to us will ne’er be revealed 

There be other thmgs 
That the earth enrmgs. 

Than those which our knowledge hath found 
Our senses are five. 

And on them reasons thrive. 

But nature hath never a bounds 

Lines Addressed to Alfred Tennyson 
[Dated Malvern, September, 1829 and prmted only m 1830 ] 


Within the mansion of the mad 
It IS an awful thing to stray. 

And with the man it makes not sad, 

I would not travel on my way 
Through pleasant fields of hvmg flowers. 

Nor own the plenar calm of heavy noontide hours 

Alfred, hadst thou been there, thine eye 
Would scarce have seen for very tears, 

And well I know, no more than I, 

Would St thou forget the still despairs 
That almost learned a joyous look 
On one poor maiden s face, whose sight I could not brook 

The vision chngs upon my brain 
Of her flushed cheek, and eye’s quick gleam. 

And that dread sense of doubtmg pam, 

That seemed to wrap her, hke a dream 
Whose bounds, we guess, engird us fast. 

Yet hate we that dim thought, and struggle to the last 
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I half beheve that I did see 
The sufferer of a penal life 
Before me, whose old sms must be 
Cleared by the bummgs of slow gnef. 

And doubt, that grows a master ill, 

Obscurmg every truth, and sickenmg all the will 

Yet oh, "tis hard to think of her. 

And sm together^ rather say. 

That though her visible reason err. 

Rare intmtions of a day 
Unearthly, and a iBxt serene 
Flow on her secret mmd and have her solace been 

Ask ye the cause that she was there? 

No tale have I of sweet love’s pity 
For all I know, though she was fair. 

She ne’er shed tear for amorous ditty 
But general life, the stem, the real. 

Lay iron on a heart so tender and so leal 

The world so cherished grew withm, 

A glorious world of clear dehght. 

But nought external seemed akin. 

So pmed the maiden day and mght 
Thought staggered m its own dark mesh. 

And there she sits alone, like one without a wish 

[On Free Subtntsston to God*s Will] 

(Meditative Fragments IV) 

[Prmted, 1830, without date, as the fourth ‘^Meditative Fragment,^’ and so 
reprmted, 1834 and all later editions, under date of 1829 Its composition 
is here assigned to mid-September, 1829, at Malvern, when, as Hallam then 
wrote Gladstone, he was “much calmer m mmd than some months ago,’^ 
but it should be read m connection with the more agitated statement of the 
same theme of the earher, third fragment, prmted above under the title, “A 
Confession and a Prayer 


I lay within a httle bowered nook, 

With all green leaves, nothmg but green aroimd me. 
And through their dehcate commmghngs flashed 
The broken light of a sunned waterfall— 
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5 Ah, water of such freshness, that it was 

A marvel and an envy! There I lay, 

And felt the joy of life for many an hour 
But when the revel of sensations 
Gave place to meditation and discourse, 

10 I wa)rwardly began to moralize 

That httle theatre with its watery scene 
Into quamt semblances of higher things 
And first methought that twined fohage 
Each leaf from each how different, yet all stamped 
15 With common hue of green, and similar form. 
Pictured m httle the great human world 
Sure we are leaves of one harmomous bower. 

Fed by a sap, that never will be scant, 
AU-penneating. aU-producmg mind, 

20 And m our several parceUings of doom 
We but fulfil the beauty of the whole 
Oh madness^ if a leaf should dare complam 
Of its dark verdure, and aspire to be 
The gayer, bnghter thing that wantons near 
25 Then as I looked 

On the pure presence of that tumbhng stream. 
Pure amid thwartmg stones and staimng earth. 

Oh Heaven^ methought how hard it were to find 
A human bosom of such stubborn truth, 

30 Yet tempered so with yieldmg courtesy 

Then somethmg rose within my heart to say— 
‘‘Maidenly virtue is the beauteous face 
Which this clear glass gives out so prettily 
Maidenly virtue bom of privacy, 

35 Lapt in a still conclusion and reserve. 

Yet, when the envious wmter-time is come 
That kills the flauntmg blossoms all arow, 

If that perforce her steps must be abroad 
Keeps, hke that stream, a queenly haviour, 

40 Free from all tamt of that she treads upon. 

And hke those hurrymg atoms in their faU, 

A maiden s thoughts may dare the eye of day 
To look upon their sweet smcenty 
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With that I struck into a different strain — 

45 ""O ye wild atomies, whose headlong life 

Is but an impulse and coaction, 

Whose course hath no beginning, no, nor end. 
Are ye not weary of your mazed whirls, 

Your tortuous deviations, and the strife 
50 Of your opposed bubbhngs? Are there not 
In you as in all creatures, qmet moods. 

Deep longmgs for a slumber and a calm^ 

I never saw a bird was on the wing 
But with a homeward joy he seem’d to fly 
55 As knowmg all his toils’ o’er-paid reward 
Was with his chirpers m their httle nest 
Pmes have I seen on Jura’s misty height 
Swmging amid the whirl-blasts of the North, 

And shaking their old heads with laugh prolonged, 
60 As if they joyed to share the mighty life 
Of elements— the freedom, and the stir 
But when the gale was past, and the rent air 
Returned, and the piled clouds rolled out of view. 
How still th’ mtermmable forest then* 

65 Soundless, but for the myriad forest-flies, 

That hum a busy little hfe away 
r th’ amphtude of those imstartled glades 
Why what a rest was therel But ye, oh ye* 

Poor aliens from the fixed vicissitudes, 

70 That alternate throughout created thmgs. 

Mocked with mcessantness of motion, 

Where shall ye find or changement or repose^” 

So spake I m the fondness of my mood 
But thereat Fancy sounded me a voice 
75 Borne upward from that sparkhng company 
“Repmement dwells not with the duteous free 
We do the Eternal WiU, and m that doing, 
Subject to no seducement or oppose. 

We owe a privilege, that reasoning man 
80 Hath no true touch of” 


And that reproof the tears 
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Flushed to mine eyes, and I arose, and walked 
With a more earnest and reverent heart 
Forth to the world, which God had made so fair, 
Mired now with trails of error and of sin 


[Wordsworth at Glenarbach An Episode] 

(Meditative Fragments VI ) 

[Prmted m 1830 without date as the sixth of the "Meditative Fragments,’" 
reprmted with the date, 1829, m 1834 and all subsequent editions Prob- 
ably wntten at Malvern m September-October, 1829 The poem was con- 
structed upon a remembered conversation between Hallam and Miss Robert- 
son durmg the July visit The "infant sister” of 1 33 was doubtless Phila- 
delphia Jane, and the nurse of 1 35 may safely be conjectured to be the 
subject of Hallam s poem, "The Highland Girls Lament m Italy ” On Henry 
Hallam’s suppression of 11 102-104 see my "Hallam’s Suppressed Allusion 
to Tennyson,” PMLA, LVII (1942), 587-589 


It IS a thmg of tnal to the heart. 

Of trial and of painful wonderment. 

To walk withm a dear compamon’s voice 
And hear him speak hght words of one we hold 
5 In the same compass of undoubtmg love 

"How IS It that his presence bemg one. 

His language one, his customs uniiForm, 

He bears not the like honour m the thought 
Of this my fnend, which he hath borne m mme^ 
10 It nunds me of that famous Arab tale 

(First to expand the struggling notions 
Of my child bram) m which the bold poor man 
Was checked for lack of ‘Open sesame ^ 

Seems it my comrade standeth at the door 
15 Of that nch treasure-house, my lover’s heart. 

Trying with keys untrue the rebel wards. 

And all for lack of one unsounded word 
To open out the sympathetic mmd ” 

Thus might a thoughtful man be eloquent, 

20 To whom that cross had chanced yet not such 

The colour, though the nature was tibe same. 

Of the plam fact which won me to this muse. 
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One mom, while m Glenarbach I sojourned, 

That wmsome Lady sitting by my side, 

25 Whom still these eyes in every place desire. 

We looked m quiet unison of joy 

On a bright summer scene Aspiring trees 

Circled us, each in several dignity, 

Yet taking, like a band of senators 
30 Most grandeur from their congregated calm 

Afar between two leafy willow stems 
Visibly flowed the sunht Clyde more near 
An infant sister frohcked on the lawn. 

And m sweet accents of a far-off land, 

35 Native to th’ utterer, called upon her nurse 

To help her steps unto us nor delayed 
Those tones to rouse within our inmost hearts 
Clear images of a dehghtful past 
Capri^s blue distance, Procida, and the light 
40 Pillowed on Baiae^s wave nor less the range 

Of proud Albano, backed by Puglian snows, 

And the green tract beside the Lateran 
Rose in me, and a mist came o^er my eyes 
But I spoke freely of these thmgs to her, 

45 And for awhile we walked ^nud phantom shapes 

In a fair umverse of other days 
That converse passed away, and careless talk, 

As is its use, brought divers fancies up. 

Like bubbles dancmg down their n^^et 
50 A moment, then dilating mto froth 

At last, a chance-direction bemg given, 

I spake of Wordsworth, of that lofty mmd, 

Enthronized m a httle monarchy 
Of hills and waters, where no one thing is 
55 Lifeless, or pulsmg fresh with mountain strength. 

But pays a tribute to his shaping spirit! 

Thereat the Lady laughed—a gentle laugh. 

For all her moods were gentle passing sweet 
Are the rebukes of woman's gentleness! 

60 But still she laughed, and asked me how long since 

1 23] In all editions there are three asterisks where ‘Glenarbach* is here inserted 
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I grew a dreamer, heretofore not wont 
To conjure nothmgs to a mighty size, 

Or see m Nature more than Nature owns 
Then taking up the volume, where it lay 
65 Upon her table, of those hallowed songs, 

I answered not but by their utterance 
And fiist the tales of qmet tenderness 
(Sweet votive offerings of a loving life) 

In which the feeling dignifies the fact, 

70 I read, then gradual nsing as that sprite 

Indian, by recent fabler sung so well, 

Clomb the slow column up to Seva's throne, 

I opened to her view his lofty thought 
More and more strugghng with its walls of clay, 
75 And on all objects of our double nature, 

Inward, and outward, sheddmg holier hght, 

TiU disenthraUed at len^ it soared amam 
In the pure regions of th' eternal same, 

Where nothing meets the eye but only God 

Then spoke I of that intimate behef 
In which he nursed his spirit aqmhne, 

How ah the moving phantasies of thmgs, 

And all our visual notions, shadow-hke. 

Half hide, half show, that All-sustainmg One, 
Whose Bibles are the leaves of lowly flowers. 
And the calm strength of mountains, ripphng lakes 
And the irregular howl of stormful seas, 

Soft slumbermg hghts of even and of mom, 

And the unfoldmg of the starht gloom, 

But whose chief presence, whose imparted self. 

Is in the silent virtues of the heart. 

The deep, the human heart, which with the high 
Still glorifies the humble, and delights 
To seek m every show a soul of good 

95 Pausing from that high stram, I looked to her 

For sympathy, for my full heart was up, 

I 71] See Southey's Kehama [H ] 

II 80-94] Was Hallam here expoundmg "Tintern Abbey," 11 93-102?^ 
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And I would fam have felt another s breast 
Mix its quick heavings with my own mdeed 
The lady laughed not now, nor breathed reproach, 
100 Yet there was dullness m her calm approve, 

Which with my kindled temper suited not 
I felt as of two brothers I were one, 

And he of all men nearest to my soul 
Were ahen from the sister of my love 

105 Oh! there is umon, and a tie of blood 

With those who speak imto the general mind. 
Poets and sages! Their high privilege 
Bids them eschew succession's changefulness. 
And, hke eternals, equal influence 
110 Shed on all times and places I would be 

A poet, were't but for this hnked dehght. 

This consciousness of noble brotherhood, 

Whose ]oy no heaps of earth can bury up, 

No worldly venture 'mimsh or destroy, 

115 For it is higher, than to be personal* 

Some minutes passed me by m dubious maze 
Of meditation hngermg painfully. 

But then a calm grew on me, and clear faith 
(So clear that I did marvel how before 
120 I came not to the level of that truth) 

That different halts, m Life's sad pilgrimage. 
With different minstrels charm the journeymg soul 
Not m our early love's idolatry. 

Not m our first ambition's flush of hope, 

125 Not while the pulse beats high withm our vems. 

Fix we our soul m beautiful regrets, 

Or strive to bmld the philosophic mmd 
But when our feehngs coil upon themselves 
At time's rude pressure, when the heart grows dry, 
130 And bummg with immedicable thirst 

As though a plague-spot seared it, while the brain 

1 120] 1830 has W for 'to ' 

11 128-137] See the later sonnet, "A melancholy thought ” 
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Fevers with cogitations void of love, 

When this change comes, as come it will to most, 

It IS a blessed God-given aid to hst 
135 Some master^s voice, speakmg from out those depths 

Of reason that do border on the source 
Of pure emotion and of generous act 
It may be that this motive swayed m me. 

And thinkmg so that day I prayed that she, 

140 Whose face, like an unruffled mountain tarn. 

Smiled on me till its mnocent joy grew mine. 

Might ne’er expenence any change of mood 
So dearly bought by griefs habitual. 

Much rather, if no softer path be found 
145 To brmg our steps together happily, 

Serve the bnght Muses as a separate shnne 

To IMG II 

[Dated from “Malvern, Oct , 1829,” this was printed m 1830, but not m- 
cluded m 1834 and subsequent editions Like the earlier sonnet to Gaskell 
of May, 1829, it appears m the Gaskell Commonplace Book and m the 
two editions of Gaskell s letters cited on p 47, to which the reader is re- 
ferred for explanation of allusions ] 


Late did I sweep for thee triumphant strings 
A sadder season asks a sadder lay 
Still to those prophet words my spirit chngs. 
Since, half fulfilled, half wait the future day 
The lady of the North we both beheld. 

And felt the presence of the time foregone 
So let us look to see that star revealed. 

Whose failing leaves our isle widowed and lone 
Woe, that the clouds will gather— and my mind 
Is wildered in their waste obscurity 
I think and act, like those who walk m sleep 
Yet then I spake of gladness, that should free 
Our souls by sudden calm and I would keep 
That faith, for I am bare to every wind 

1 4] Gaskell MS has ^Smce part fulfilled, part wait the sacred day ^ 

1 8] Gaskell MS has 'absence' for 'failing ' 

1 12] Gaskell MS has 'spoke of gladness, which' 

I 13] Gaskell MS has 'spirits* for 'souI|,* 
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To R M 

[Printed without date only m 1830, these lines were addressed to Hallam’s 
great friend of Cambridge days, Richard Monckton Milnes, cousm of James 
Mdnes Gaskell, poet, later Lord Houghton, and biographer of Keats In a 
letter to his father, dated October 22, 1829, Milnes writes of findmg this 
sonnet when he returned to London from the Contment He copies the 
sestet mto his letter without comment upon its appeal to him to take life more 
seriously The last hne alludes to the brief period (1806-1809) when Milnes^s 
father was a member of Parhament "For several years from 1829,” accordmg 
to the Dtcftomry of National Biography, the elder Milnes hved abroad at 
Milan and Rome (See T Wemyss Reid, The Life, Letters, and Friendships 
of Richard Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton 2 vols , London, n d , i, 
70-72 )] 

Hail to thee, comer from the prostrate land, 

Where darkly hate th* oppressor, and th' oppressed 
England recalls thee let a stair of sand 
Symbol thy fixedness, where thou art guest. 

But to the isle, whose voices earhest 
Thrilled thy bom soul with pleasure, give thy hand 
And heart of love, not hmdmost in her band 
Of mighty dead hereafter thou may'st rest 
Enough of flickermg mirth, and random life! 

Yearnings are m thee for a lofty doom 
Trample that mask, a sterner port assume. 

Whether thou championest th’ Uraman strife, 

Or marked by freedom for her toged array, 

Reclaim’st thy father’s soon abandoned bay 

1 13] Mdnes* transcnpt has ‘toga’ d sway ’ Other differences anse from Milnes’ 
faulty readmg of Hallam s hand, as ‘dome’ for ‘doom,’ 1 10, ‘part’ for ‘port,’ 1 11 

An Arabian Nighfs Apologue 
[Dated Malvern, October, 1829, prmted only m 1830 ] 


Suleiman sits upon his throne 
Of diamond and gold. 

And there do kneel before that throne 
A thousand gemes bold 

Bold though they be, they bend the knee 
For ever and for aye 
They would not, if ftiey could, be free, 
The wisest they obey 
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Who sits upon the king’s right hand. 

And marks the sovereign eye^ 

It IS the vizier of the land, 

Though mortal, raised thus high 

How daintily and scornfully 
He eyes that nobler race, 

Contemnmg their humihty. 

That keep so low a placed 

‘Than I were any higher now, 

I would not hve an hour 
111 fall the man who will not know 
His fate is in his power^” 

Within his heart he spoke the word 
Ha* why that sudden start^ 

Why turns the proud man to his lord, 

And craves he may depart? 

“Oh mighty prophet, mighty kmg, 

A dreadful form is near, 

I pray thee let some geme’s wing 
To farthest Ind me bear*” 

The monarch nods, the thing is done, 

The dreadful form approached, 

And as his shadow smote the throne, 

Lower the spirits crouched 

T marvel here that man I foxmd, 

Suleiman ’tis the hour, 

When on the farthest Indian ground. 

He’s doomed to feel my power ” 

“Angel of death,” the king replied, 

And bowed his head m fear 
“The wiU above we all abide 
Thou’lt surely find him there!” 

Sonnet to a Lady on Her Marriage 

[As there is no clue to the person addressed or the date of composition, this 
sonnet is placed here because m the edition of 1830, where it was alone 
prmted, it is placed among the Malvern poems of October, 1829 The foot- 
note of 1830 to the quotation m 11 10-11, betrays the self-consciousness of 
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this occasional piece, with its reminiscence of Vergil's Fourth Eclogue, 
Horace's Ode To Juhus Antonius, A Brother Poet (the second of Book IV), 
Milton's allusion to the Golden Age m "On the Mormng of Chnst's Nativity," 
and the last chorus of Shelley’s "Hellas " Tennyson frequently worked with 
the same styhstic and metrical devices that are foimd m this sonnet, achiev- 
mg notable restramt m "Move Eastward, Happy Earth ”] 


Yon linnet pipes not now from spray to spray. 

Yet have her notes all that of sweet may be 
Oh happy bird, happy young bird, thy glee 
In the warm nest shall never know decay^ 

The revel of the birds has passed away 
Evening and morning look not vemally 
Oh happy year, happy young year, to thee 
Ripe calm is come, and a long golden day^ 

The nations travel onward from their prime 
Oh happy earth, soon shall "the thousand years 
Lead up their mystic dance” and bamsh tears^ 

Lady, if such be general Nature's law. 

Trust thou a prophet meamng in my rhyme. 

Mirror of blessed life, without a flaw 

11 10-11] Colendge's Rehgtous Mustngs [H ] 

Lines in Answer to a Desponding Letter 

[In the absence of any evidence as to date of composition, these Imes, prmted 
without date only m 1830, are mcluded at this pomt because they appear 
m the edition of 1830 among the October, 1829 poems written at Malvern 
The copy of that edition at the Bodleian Library, mscribed “Mariquita Ten- 
nant from her husband R J Tennant," carries on p 113, at the end of this 
poem, the notation, m Mrs Tennant's hand, "Composed for my beloved 
Husband Mariquita Tennant ” The Rev R J Tennant was a close friend 
of Cambridge days, though not an Apostle He hved most of his profes- 
sional life m Italy The &st part (11 7-13) of HaUam's notable tnbute to 
Tennyson appears m Anne Thackeray [Ritchie's] Records of Tennyson, 
Rusktn, Browning, New York, 1892, p 13, also m the same writer's In- 
troductory Sketch to The Complete Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tenny-‘ 
son. Poet Laureate, N Y , 1884, pp ix-xi The Sketch had previously appeared 
in Harpers for December, 1883] 


Oh this IS lU done— cheer thee— leave to snails 
Of the world's fashion thus to creep, and house 
In self-created gloom thou art a man. 
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Whom Shelley might have picked out for a friend, 

5 Or Plato loved to fill with words of hghf 

All a long summer s walk m Academe 
How say I—^might^” Thou hast a fnend— a rare one— 

A noble being, full of clearest msight— 

A man whom we re beforehand with the time 
10 In lovmg and revering, but whose fame 

Is couchmg now with panther eyes intent, 

As who should say, "III spring to him anon. 

And have hnn for my own^” Nor may we then 
Be an forgotten pnests of his great honour, 

15 Who in white garments dyed in Himera 

Stood at the altar s horns, and bound the victims. 

Custom and lust and misanthropic sloth. 

To waste beneath the hghtmngs of his eye 
Oh not with tattered thoughts, then, or maimed spirits 
20 Crouch we, hke beggars, at the dull world's gate^ 

Rather as nch m hope, like Raleigh bound 
For Eldorado, when the very winds 
Rang in his ears metalhc, and each wave 
Yawned hke a mme-depth to his eager eye— 

25 So let us hve, my friend, let me have drawn 
For thee and me this picture of a life 

To One Early Loved, Noto in India 

[Prmted only m 1830, with the notation, ‘Written at Malvern, Oct , 1829 ” 
Anna Wmtour, the "one early loved,” was still m Italy where Hallam had 
left her nearly a year and a half previous to the composition of this poem 
Poetic hcense places her m India to mark the immensity m time and space 
of their separation As the poet states m the nmth stanza, it is a separation 
complete on this side of the grave The theme of the poem is thus very 
like that of Tennyson’s In Memoriam its problem is to apprehend and to 
make articulate a sense of the deathlessness of love and friendship 

This IS the last of thirteen poems by Hallam to or about Anna Wmtour 
"Blest be the Bower,” the "Fragment” of April, 1828, the "Stanzas Written 
in Dejection at Tunbridge Wells,” "A Farewell to the South,” the two 
sonnets of June, 1828 and April, 1829, the two Gaskell sonnets, and Sonnets 
iv-vn of the Itahan group m the Appendix ] 


I 

Fnend of old times, and places famt m mmd, 
Th' innumerable waves ivide us now, 
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Yet, for we once were lovers, still the wind 
Hastening from where Atlantic surges flow. 

Forgets not to declme his pimon low. 

And whisper thoughts of thee then stand I mazed 
In sweet, and bitter fancies, all I loiow 
Mixed m the chaos, which th’ unknown hath raised, 
Like glory of noonhght by suUen shades debased 

II 

WeU I remember when I looked my last 
On thy clear eyes, and brow that knew not gloom 
Music was there, gay music, hght and fast 
Went the feet twmkling down th’ lUummed room 
She, too, the star and bnghtness of my doom 
Moved m that company, which won thereby 
A hght of beauty, such as souls assume. 

When the chill world fades from the glazmg eye. 
And their new vision rests on forms that will not die 

III 

But m that hour my gaze was not for her 
The hght and motion pressed upon my heart 
With a dim sense of transiency and stir. 

And fair illusions leaving mward smart 
Repose! Repose! the word would not depart. 
Through my dulled notions peermg hke a sprite 
Created m the wildness of sweet art 
By some false dream, that charms us all the mght, 
But, when the day is, flies, and with it our dehght 

IV 

Oh, let all pass, but let aflhction dure! 

The tomb is not so damp, the worm so fell, 

But sweet affection may escape their lure 
A loving thought death never yet befell 
For love of all things strongest is, that well 
From the great fount creative love hath rest 
In his own crownmg energy, and hell 
This world would be, if men could but divest 
The umversal God of that which fits him best 


II, 5] Anne Robertson 
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AlasT that truth is one, but we are tossed 
On many mmghng waves of fate and time^ 

Though sovran love to man is never lost. 

And still in every hour, m every chme, 

Urges of self the sacrifice sublime, 

What skills it if the dearest one be fled^ 

Form I have watched, thou hv’st but in this rhyme 
Though the sun sees thee, thou to me art dead 
The voice I heard so oft to distant airs is wed 

VI 

Stem IS the toil to fix a human heart 
On th’ anchorage of heaven-hke unity 
Eterae ideas hold too calm a part 
In the mward firmament, that potency 
Of meteor passion should constramed be 
We make an image, and a toy for sight 
Of all we reverence, God must visibly 
Move m th’ horizon, like a man of might, 

And the same hfe return beyond sepulchral night 

VII 

Is this a mock of hopes fantastical^ 

Who would not live anew a son, a friend, 

A brother^ Who can shght his nature’s call, 

And qmte the sphere, in which he breathes, transcend^ 
Oh tell me not, ye sages, that our end 
Shall merge us m the godhead, I am made 
To seek with kmdred souls my soul to blend 
Say rather, all our loves here weak and frayed, 

Shall burst to waneless hght when forms have death obeyed 

VIII 

Another stage of the immortal mmd- 
A nearer curving to the Ime of best— 

A new and splendid scene, where unconfined 
Play the free feelmgs of tme aims addressed— 

Such IS the doom of our reasomng hopes attest 
I will confide, thou cherish’d of my youth. 

That we shall be of one dehght possessed. 
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And each embracing what the other doth, 

Live an harmonious hfe of energetic truth 

IX 

But now, for that the furthest sea restrains thee. 
And frowningly the future shakes its veil, 

I dare not thmk, how sharp soever it pains me. 

But this brief hour of being first will fail. 

Or e'er we stand in the same place's pale 
So be thy thought a presence and a cause 
When I do most withdraw me from the gale 
Into the shadow, and the stedfast pause 
Of my unmoved self, to right my actions' laws^ 

X 

Then may the mystic stirrmgs, and the course 
Of qmck uphftmg will, that drives the mass 
Of worldly motes back from its sahent force. 

Be eloquent of theel Souls have a pass 
Into each other, though thick walls of brass. 

Or a wide umverse of space divide 
So shght is measure to the measureless, 

Time to the stemmer of th' eternal tide— 

The spirit's hghtomg path no local thing may bide^ 

XI 

Then hear me thou, not with thme ear extern, 
Listenmg the Himalayan snow-falls now. 

Or suckmg sweetest languor from the um 
Of ancient Ganges in its bubbhng flow, 

Rolhng heat-sickened waters sad and slow, 

Hear me in spint! bid thy heart be mine. 

On perfect union let rare actions grow. 

So shall our mamed energies combine 
To the one chamless thought, all-piercmg, and divine 

XII 

What is't, that m a body I am hearsed^ 

That dead-cold habit fetters me to sm? 

Chains may be broken, clay may be transpierced 
Quarries have been, that foiled th' msidious gm. 
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And the swift lance’s open levelling. 

Bold though the hunters were, and keen the chase 
Their aid I seek to spread a freshening 
Of most perenmal argent o’er the face 
Of my tempestuous mmd, that will not know its peace 

xni 

Brave spirits are, whom I will have to fnend. 
Courtiers of truth, and slaves of charity, 

Men, who have hved for man, and made an end 
In righteous joy, to whom th’ approach is free 
Of unbarred Heaven, and the full mystery 
Unfolded to the penetrative mmd 
Such IS the mighty Florentme, and He 
Who saw the solar angel, nor was bhnd. 

Such the deep, simple Shakespeare, greatest of mankind 

XIV 

Dark haters, who have looked upon the stars, 

And never learned that all thmgs high and fair 
Draw to another’s center, nursed in wars, 

And petty tyranmes, the worst to bear. 

And the most hardening to the hearts that wear 
That cruel idle temper, ye, whose pleasure 
Is but unrest, whose gemus from its lair. 

Like a fierce serpent leaps, and kills by seizure. 
Forgetful of true strength, that bides in loving leisure, 

XV 

Not upon you I call, not upon you 
I seek no comfort on your evil hearth 
Those syren warbhngs of a heart untrue 
Deceive not me, who view their secret worth 
In your wept actions from the hour of birth 
To the dread farewell, ye have been a spoil, 

A desolation! Beauty on this earth 
Holds elfin sway, and nought but lover’s toil 
Wms her endurmg smile to dear our mortal coil 

XIII, 8] St John, Revelations, chap x [H ] 
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XVI 

To Her I dedicate for storm, or shine, 

The inward of my life Great queen of fairy, 

Thou nobler Glonana, I am thine 

Mould thou, and wield at wiU my spirit weary 

Lap me luxurious in thy visions airy 

Air though they be, they are not vain, but true. 

Yea, only true^ Air then, because so chary 

They feed our hfe, and purge our thickened view, 

Till earth we shake away, as from a flower the dew 

[After First Meeting Emily Tennyson] 

[This sonnet appears m the Heath MS , f 215, and was first printed by 
Charles Tennyson m M Heath s Commonplace Book,” Cotnhill Magazine, 
April, 1936, pp 426-449 In the MS it is dated December, 1829 It is there- 
fore the first poem to mark Hallam s feelmg for Emily Tennyson ] 

How is’t for every glance of thine I find 
A thousand recognitions seem to float 
Up from my heart, and thro^ my darkened mind, 

Takmg me with the sweetness of old thought? 

I ne'er had seen thee never was my sight 
Made holy by a vision like to thee 
Whence is this nddle then? Art thou not She 
Who in my Sais-temple wast a light 
Behind all veils of thought, and fantasy, 

A dim, yet beautiful Idea of one 
Perfect m womanhood, m Love alone, 

Makmg the earth golden with hope and joy^ 

And now thou com'st embodied to destroy 
My gnef with earnest eyes and music tone 

1 8] The image of the Sais-temple may have been suggested to Hallam by 
Schiller’s narrative poem, ‘^Das verschleierte Bild zu Sais,” separated by only a few 
pages from “Die Theilung der Erde,” which Hallam translated m September, 
1829 (m the Imes begmmng, “Take ye the world^ ’) Schiller s poem described the 
adventure of a youth who, bummg with a thirst for knowledge, travelled to Sais, 
m Egypt, to the veiled statue beneath whose covenng stood Truth, but whose veil 
no man might rend Late at mght the youth scaled the wall and, m spite of a 
wammg hand outstretched m darkness, tore away the veil Next mormng he was 
found pale and senseless, and thereafter hved his hfe m woe, havmg won Truth 
by guilt The temple at Sais is agam mentioned by Hallam m his essay on Cicero, 
pnnted at Cambridge m 1832 

1 12] Cf In Memoriam, 85, xxvn, 1-3, where “first love, first fnendship” 
“Hold apart the promise of the golden hours ” 
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To Alfred Tennyson at Somersby 

[Written at Somersby, probably in the Easter vacation, 1830 First pub- 
lished m the Tennyson Memoir^ i, 66 ] 


Those Gothic windows are before me now. 

Which long have shone dim-hghted m my mmd. 

That slope of softest green, the brook below, 

Old musty stalls, and tedded hay behind— 

All have I seen, and simple tho^ they be, 

A mighty awe steals with them on my heart. 

For they have grown and lasted as a part 
Of thy dear self, up-buildmg thine and thee 
From yon tall fir, weathermg the April ram, 

Came influence rare, that deepen’d mto song. 

Beauty lurk’d for thee m the long gray fields. 

By tufted knolls, and, Alfred, made thee strong^ 

Hence are the weapons which thy spirit wields. 

Musical thoughts of imexampled stram 

[Three Sonnets to Emily Tennyson] 

[First prmted 1834, and m all subsequent editions, without date, these were 
probably written durmg the first half of 1830 ] 


I 

Still here— thou hast not faded from my sight. 

Nor all the music round thee from mme ear 
Still grace flows from thee to the bnghtenmg year. 
And all the birds laugh out m wealthier light 
Still am I free to close my happy eyes. 

And pamt upon the gloom thy mimic form. 

That soft white neck, that cheek m beauty warm. 
And brow half hidden where yon rmglet hes. 

With, Oh^ the bhssful knowledge all 4e while 
That I can lift at wdl each curved hd. 

And my fair dream most highly realize 
The time will come, *tis ushered by my sighs. 

When I may shape the dark, but vainly bid 
True hght restore iat form, those looks, that smile 
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Speed ye, warm hours, along th’ appointed path. 
Speed, though ye brmg but pam, slow pam to me, 
I will not much bemoan your heavy wrath, 

So ye will make my lady glad and free 
What is’t that I must here confined be, 

If she may roam the summers sweets among, 

See the full-cupped flower, the laden tree, 

Hear from deep groves the thousand-voiced song^ 
Sometimes in that still chamber will she sit 
Tnm ranged with books, and cool with dusky bhnds. 
That keep the moon out, there, as seemed fit. 

To sing, or play, or read—what sweet hope finds 
Way to my hearth perchance some verse of mme— 

Oh happy speed on, ye hours divme^ 

III 

Why throbbest thou, my heart, why thickly breathest^ 
I ask no nch and splendid eloquence 
A few words of the warmest and the sweetest 
Sure thou mayst yield without such coy pretence 
Open the chamber where affection^s voice, 

For rare occasions is kept close and fine 
Bid it but say “sweet Emily, be mine,"' 

So for one boldness thou shalt aye rejoice 
Fam would I speak when the full music-streams 
Rise from her hps to huger on her face. 

Or like a form floating through Raffaelle's dreams. 
Then fixed by him m everhvmg grace, 

She sits i" the silent worship of mme eyes 
Courage, my heart change thou for words thy sighs 


[A Melancholy Thought] 

[Printed 1834 and all subsequent editions with the date, September, 1830 
From reference to the cedars m a letter written to Tennyson soon after the 
two fnends returned from the Pyrenees expedition, it appears that this 
soimet was wntten at Forest House, Leyton, Essex {Memotr, i, 69-71) 
The mood recorded suggests that of the sixth ‘‘Meditative Fragment,*^ 
11 128-137, while the sestet may find an echo m the first stanza of the 
ninety-seventh section of In Memomm] 
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A melancholy thought had laid me low, 

A thought of self-desertion, and the death 
Of feehngs wont with my heart s blood to flow. 

And feed the nmer soul with purest breath 
The idle busy star of daily life. 

Base passions, haughty doubts, and selfish fears. 

Have withered up my bemg m a strife 
Unkind, and dried the source of human tears 
One evening I went forth, and stood alone 
With Nature moon there was not, nor the hght 
Of any star in heaven yet from the sight 
Of that dim mghtfall better hope hath given 
Upon my spint, and from those cedars high 
Solemnly changeless, as the very sky 

To Two Sisters [I] 

[Printed 1834 and all subsequent editions with the date, November, 1830 
The sisters were Mary and Emily Tennyson See also the second poem of the 
same tide, composed after Hallam’s engagement to Emily ] 


Love thoughts be rich when canopied with flowers ’^S wlks:pbare 

In Leigh Hunfs **Indicator,** tt is stated that the name **Mary* has its 
origin in a Hebrew word, signifying ^Exalted,** and a suggestion occurs in 
the same book, that *‘Emily” may possibly come from some element akin to 
“Amo^ [H] 

Well do your names express ye, sisters dear. 

In small clear sounds awaking mournful thoughts. 

Mournful, as with the refluence of a joy 
Too pure for these sad coasts of human life 
5 Methmks, had not your happy vernal dawn 

Ever arisen on my tranced view. 

Those flowing sounds would syllable yourselves 
To my dehghted soul, or if not so. 

Yet when I traced their deeper meanmg out, 

10 And fathomed his mtent, who m some hour. 

Sweet from the world's young dawn, with breath of life 
Endowed them, then your certam forms would come. 

Pale but true visions of my musmg eye 
For thee, oh eldest flower, whose precious name 
15 Would to mspired ears by Chebar once. 
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Or the lone cavern hid from Jezabel, 

Sound as '‘Exalted”— fitliest therefore borne 
By that mystenous Lady who reposed 
In Egypt far, beyond the impious touch 
20 Of fell Herodes, or th^ unqmet looks 

Of men, who knew not Peace to earth was bom,— 
There happily reposed, waiting the time 
When from diat dark mtermmable day 
Should by God's might emerge, and Love sit throned, 
25 And Meekness kiss away the looks of Scorn, 

Oh Mary^ deem that Virgin looks on thee 
With an especial care, lean thou on her. 

As the ideal of thy woman s heart. 

Pray that thy heart be strengthened from above 
80 To lastmg hope, and sovran kindlmess. 

That conquermg smiles and more than conquering tears 
May be Ay portion through the ways of life 
So walk Aou on m Ay smiphcity, 

FoUowmg Ae Virgm Queen for evermore^ 

85 Thou oAer name, I turn wiA deepest awe 
To think of all Aou utterest unto me 
Oh Emily^ how frail must be my speech. 

Weighed wiA Ae Aought Aat m my spirit bums. 

To find no rest until 'tis known by Aee, 

40 Till our souls see each oAer face to face 
Thou hearest not, alas! Aou art afar. 

And I am lone as ever, sick and lone 
Roaimng Ae weary desert of my doom 
Where Aou art not, alAo^ all speaks of Aee, 

45 All yearns for Aee, my love each barren wold 
Would teem wiA fmitful glory at Ay smile 
But so— twas of Ay name Aat I would speak. 

And Aus I will not lend me to Aat he. 

That from Ae old and proud AEimhan clan 
50 Thy name was brought, Ae famous Roman dames 
Who, m a sweepmg stole, broad-zoned and full, 

WiA solemn brows and settled eyes severe, 


1 51 J 1834 has hrpad?soned ’ 
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Tended the household glory of their lords 
Ah no, a sweeter birth, fair name, is thine* 

55 Surely some soul bom m the tender hght 

Of golden suns and deep-starred mght divme, 

Feehng the want of some far gentler word 
Than any speech doth own, to slake the thirst 
Of his impetuous heart, and be at once 
60 The symbol and rehef of that high love 

Which made him weary and famt even unto death. 

He gathenng up the wasted energies 
For a last work, and breathing all his life 
Into a word of love, said “Amehe,” 

65 Meamng “Beloved,” and then methmks he died. 

And the melodious magic of his voice 
Shrank in its fulness, but the amorous air. 

And the blue sea close murmurmg to the shore 
With a sweet regular moan, the orange grove 
70 Rismg from that slope shore m richest shade. 

Blent with the spiked aloe, and cactus wild. 

And rarer growA of the luxuriant palm, 

Lived in that word, and echoed “Emily,” 

Tempermg the tone with vanation sweet 
75 Thou seest it, maiden if the fairest things 

Of this fair world, and breathmg deepest love, 

Sang welcome to the name then framed for thee. 

And such as thee, the gentlest of the earth. 

Should I, to whom this tale was whispered 
80 By some kmd Muse m hours of silent thought 
Look on thy face and call thee not “Beloved^” 

It were in me unmeasured blasphemy 
Oh envy not thyself thy station high 
Consent to be “Beloved,” I ask no more 
85 Than to fulfil for thee thy wammg name. 

And in a perfect lovmg live and die 

1 81] So 1834 Some editions have ^‘Beloved 

[Then What ts Life] 

[This sonnet appears m the Heath MS , f 214, and was first prmted by 
Charles Tennyson in “J M Heath s Commonplace Book,” Comhtll Magazine, 
April, 1936, pp 426-449 Undated, it is impossible to assign it to an exact 
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time of composition, though the fact of its not being mcluded m the Foems 
of 1830, suggests a time after March-May of that year, while the subject- 
matter suggests that it was written before 1832 In In Memortam^ xcvi, 
Tennyson certainly refers to this sonnet especially m the fifth and sixth 
stanzas, and it seems likely that this sonnet alludes to Tennyson s sonnet of 
1830, “Though Night hath climbed ”] 


'Then what is Life, I cried ” From his rent deeps 
Of soul the Poet cast that burning word, 

And it should seem as though his prayer was heard. 
For he died soon, and now his rest he keeps 
Somewhere with the great Spmt who never sleeps^ 
He had left us to murmur on awhile 
And question still most frmtlessly this pile 
Of natural shews What life is^ Why man weeps^ 
Why sms^— and whither when the awful veil 
Floats on to him he smks from earthly sight^ 

Some are who never grow a whit more pale 
For thinkmg on the general mystery, 

Groimd of all bemg, yet may I rather be 
Of those who know and feel that it is Night 


To My Mother 

[Prmted 1834 and all subsequent editions, with the date, January, 1831 ] 


When barren doubt like a late-commg snow 
Made an unkmd December of my sprmg. 

That aU the pretty flowers did droop for woe. 

And the sweet birds their love no more would smg. 
Then the remembrance of thy gentle faith, 

Mother beloved, would steal upon my heart. 

Fond feeling saved me from that utter scathe. 

And from thy hope I could not hve apart 
Now that my mind hath passed from wintry gloom. 
And on the calmed waters once agam 
Ascendant Faith circles with silver plume. 

That casts a charmed shade, not now m pain, 

Thou child of Chnst, m joy I thmk of thee, 

And mmgle prayers for what we both may be 
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To the Loved One 

[Printed 1834 and all following editions, with the date, January, 1831] 


My heart is happy now, beloved. 

Albeit thy form is far away, 

A joy that will not be removed 
Broods on me hke a summer s day 
Whatever evd Fate may do, 

It cannot change what has been thine, 

It cannot cast those words anew. 

The gentle words I think divine 

No touch of tune can bhght the glance 
That blest with early hope my love. 

New years are dark with fearful chance, 
That moment is with God above 
And never more from me departs 

Of that sweet time the influence rare, 
When first we looked mto our hearts 
And told each other what was there 

Yes, I am happy, love, and yet 
Long cherished pam will keep a strife. 
Something half fear and half regret 
Is hngermg at the seat of hfe 
But now in seasons of dismay 
What cheering hope from thoughts of thee^ 
And how will earnest fancy stray 
To find its home where thou mayst be! 

Sometimes I dream thee leanmg o^er 
The harp I used to love so well, 

Agam I tremble and adore 
The soul of its dehcious swell. 

Again the very air is dim 
With eddies of harmomous might. 

And all my bram and senses swim 
In a keen madness of dehght 

Sometimes thy pensive form is seen 
On the dear seat beside the fire. 

There plamest thou with Madeline 
Or IsabeUa^'s lone desire 
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He Igqows thee not, who does not know 
The tender flashing of thine eye 
At some melodious tale of woe. 

And the sweet smile and sweeter sigh 

How oft m silent moonhght air. 

When the wide earth is fuU of rest. 

And all thmgs outward seem more fair 
For the inward spmt less opprest, 

I look for thee, I think thee near. 

Thy tones are thnllmg through my soul, 
Thy dark eyes close to mine appear, 

And I am blest beyond control! 

Yet deem not thou my absent state 
Is measured all by amorous moan. 
Clear-voiced Love hath learned of Fate 
New harmomes of deeper tone 
All thoughts that m me hve and burn, 
The thirst for truth, the sense of power. 
Freedom’s high hope— to thee they turn, 

I bring them as a precious dower^ 

The beauty which those thoughts adore 
Diffused through this perennial frame 
Centres m thee, I feel it more 
Since thy dehvenng presence came 
And with a clearer affluence now 
That mystic spmt fills my heart. 

Wafts me on hope’s enthusiast flow. 

And heals with prayer the guilty smart 

Oh^ best beloved, it were a bhss 
As pure as aught the angels feel. 

To think in after days of this, 

Should time a strength m me reveal 
To flU with worthy thoughts and deed 
The measure of my high desire. 

To thee were due the glorious meed, 

Thy smiles had kmdled first the fire 

But if the starry courses give 
No eminence of hght to me. 
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At least together we may hve. 

Together loved and loving be. 

At least what good my spirit knows 
Shall seek m thee a second birth, 

And in thy gentle soul’s repose 

ni wean me from the things of earth 

Even now begms that holy life. 

For when I kneel m Chnstian prayer 
Thy name my ovm, my promised wife. 

Is blent with mme m fondest care 
Oh pray for me that both may know 
That inward bndal s high dehght. 

And both beyond the grave may go 
Together m the Fathers sight 

To Two Sisters [II] 

[Printed 1834 and all later editions with the date, February, 1831 ] 

This was my lay m sad nocturnal hour. 

What time the silence felt a growing sound 
Awful, and winds began among the trees. 

Nor was there starlight in the vaulted sky 
5 Now is the eyelid of the jocund sun 

Uplifted on the region of this air, 

And m the substance of his hving hght 
I walk enclosed, therefore to matin chaunts 
Of all delighted birds I many a note 
10 Of human voice rejoicmg unto thee 

Ever-loved, warbhng my rapture now. 

As erst to thee I made melodious moan 
Then I beheved thee distant from my heart. 

Thou hadst not spoken then, I had not heard 
15 And I was famt, because I breathed not 
Breath of thy love, wherein alone is hfe 
But at this hour my heart is seen, my prayer 
Answered and crowned with blessing, I have looked 
Into thine eyes which have not turned away, 

20 But rested all their lavish hght upon me, 

1 11] 1834 has ‘everbeloved,* 1863, Boston, has 'ever-loved ’ 

1 19] So 1834, 1869, other editions grot^uely have 'awry ’ 
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Unutterably sweet, till I became 
Angelic m tbe strength of tenderness, 

And met thy soul down-lookmg into mine 
With a responsive power, thy word hath passed 
25 Upon my spint, and is a hght forever. 

High o’er the drifting spray of circumstance 

Thy word, the phghted word, the word of promise, 

And of all comfort^ In its mighty strength 
I bid thee hail, not as in former days, 

30 Not as my chosen only, but my bride. 

My very bnde, commg to make my house 
A glonous temple! Be the seal of God 
Upon that word until the hour be fuir 

1 23] 1834 has ‘downlookmg ’ 

1 25] 1834 has ‘for ever ' 

[Oh Gentle Nightingale] 

[This unfinished and unpubhshed fragment appears m the Heath MS , 
f 186, with no mdication of date Internal evidence would pomt to the 
period from Januaiy to March, 1831, between the engagement of the poet, 
and the gomg mto effect, m March, of his father s wish that he refram for 
one year from seemg his fiancee ] 

Oh gentle nightingale, whose woodland home 
Is emptied now of thme accustomed lay, 

Whence thme old playmates mourn and mourning say 
That their sweet songstress will not cease to roam. 

Must there be silence with thee now^ the tone 
Sleeps m the lyre, wilt thou not break its rest? 

Is there no hymn for love whose hope is blest^ 

Hath perfect joy no music of its own^ 

Lo! how the lark, the rival of thy strain. 

Soars not the less and seeks no higher heaven 
For the remembrance of his [ ] repose 

Within the bosom of the sheltermg plain 
Well hast thou sung the time of fears and even, 

Oh smg that other time, to few how blessed given 

1 3] This line is obviously unfinished The MS gives an alternative, ‘Whereat the 
Echoes nfioum and seem to say ’ 

1 11] Blank left m MS 

1 12] Alternative reading suggested in MS ‘Withm the grassy bosom of the 
plain ^ 
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[Lady, I Bid Thee] 

[Printed 1834 and all later editions without date, composed probably m 
early sprmg of 1831 ] 

Lady, I bid thee to a sunny dome 
Ringing with echoes of Itahan song. 

Henceforth to thee these magic halls belong, 

And all the pleasant place is hke a home 
Hark, on the right with full piano tone. 

Old Dante^s voice encircles all the air. 

Hark yet again, like flute-tones mmglmg rare, 

Comes the keen sweetness of Petrarca's moan 
Pass thou the Imtel freely without fear 
Feast on the music I do better know thee. 

Than to suspect this pleasure thou dost owe me 
Will wrong thy gentle spint, or make less dear 
That element whence thou must draw thy life,— 

An Enghsh maiden and an English wife 

[On the Death of the Rev George Clayton Tennyson, LL D ] 

[This appears in an impubhshed letter to Emily Tennyson postmarked 
London, Aprd 21, 1832 The sonnet refers to the death of Dr Tennyson on 
March 16, 1831, and was written probably nearer that date than the date of 
the letter Of it Hallam wrote Emily “I send you the Sonnet you asked 
for, it was wntten m a moment of passionate thought, one of those mo- 
ments m which the whole awfulness of life seems to bear down on the 
overwrought vision of the mmd but it never satisfied me, mdeed it was 
far too painful to me ” The text, now first published, follows the MS ex- 
actly, save that the itahcized words are, m the MS , m small capitals ] 


Oh mighty Arm, thou art outstretched now^ 

The shadows of thy motion press upon 
My achmg eyeballs, and my shivermg brow 
My will was working lately, that is done, 

And on the fateful currents hath begun 
Impulse how different! Thou, even Thou, 

Into thine own prevailmg action 
Takest the unborn times, that we shall know 
The Father now is parted from the Child, 

The Husband’s eyes are glazed dead cold he is 
To one who tends him ever with deep zeal 
Of love and patience It hath ceased to feel, 
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That heart so tenderfeeble, yet so wild^ 

Oh Arm of God, what wilt thou bnng of this? 

[Alas, That Sometimes] 

[This untitled sonnet was printed m 1834 and all subsequent editions with 
the date, May, 1831, a season when most of Europe was rockmg with 
mtrigues, wars and revolutions, and when England was economically and 
pohtically seriously disordered The sonnet was a part of a letter written 
from Cambndge on May 7 to Emily Tennyson, and is here prmted from that 
letter rather than from Henry Hallam s transcript of 1834 ] 

Alas, that sometimes even a duteous life. 

If umnspired by love, and love-bom joy, 

Grows fevered in the world’s unholy strife, 

And smks destroyed by that it would destroy^ 

Beloved, from the boisterous deeds that fill 
The measure up of this unquiet time, 

The dull monotonies of Factions chime 
And irrepresible thoughts, foreboding ill, 

I turn to thee, as to a heaven apart. 

Oh not apart, not distant, near me ever, 

So near my soul, that nothing can thee severl 
How shall I fear, knowmg there is for me 
A city of refuge, builded pleasantly 
Within the silent places of the hearth 

1 2] MS has *Iovebom ' 


[The Garden Trees] 

[Prmted 1834 and all later editions with the date, 1831] 

The garden trees are busy with the shower 
That fell ere sunset, now methinks they talk. 
Lowly and sweetly as befits the hour. 

One to another down the grassy walk 
Hark the laburnum from his openmg flower 
This cherry-creeper greets m whisper hght, 

While the gnm fir, rejoicing m the mght. 

Hoarse mutters to the murmuring sycamore 
What shall I deem their converse? would they had 
The wild gray light that fronts yon massive cloud. 
Or the half bow, nsing like pillared fire? 
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Or are they sighing faintly for desire 
That with May dawn their leaves may be overflowed. 
And dews about their feet may never faiP 

A Scene m Summer 

[Printed 1834 and aU later editions with the date, June, 1831 ] 

Alfred, I would that you beheld me now, 

Sittmg beneath a mossy ivied wall 
On a quamt bench, which to that structure old 
Winds an accordant curve Above my head 
5 Dilates immeasurable a wild of leaves 

Seeimng received mto the blue expanse 
That vaults this summer noon before me hes 
A lawn of English verdure, smooth and bright. 

Mottled with famter hues of early hay, 

10 Whose fragrance, blended with the rose perfume 

From that white flowering bush, mvites my sense 
To a dehcious madness— and faint thoughts 
Of childish years are borne mto my bram 
By unforgotten ardors wakmg now 
15 Beyond, a gentle slope leads mto shade 

Of mighty trees, to bend whose emment crown 
Is the prune labor of the pettish wmds. 

That now m hghter mood are twirhng leaves 
Over my feet, or hurrymg butterflies, 

20 And the gay hummmg things that summer loves, 

Thro' the warm air, or altering the bound 
Where yon elm-shadows m majestic Ime 
Divide dommion with the abundant hght 

[Oh Poetry] 

[Printed 1834 and all subsequent editions with the date June, 1831 ] 

Oh Poetry, oh rarest spirit of all 
That dwell withm the compass of the mind. 

Forsake not him, whom thou of old didst call 
Still let me seek thy face, and seekmg find 
Some years have gone about smce I and thou 
Became acquainted first we met m woe, 

Sad was my cry for help as it is now. 
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Sad too thy breathed response of music slow. 

But m that sadness was such essence fine, 

So keen a sense of Life's mystenous name, 

And high conceit of natures more divme, 

That breath and sorrow seemed no more the same 
Oh let me hear agam that sweet reply^ 

More than by loss of thee I cannot die 

[To Charles Tennyson] 

[Printed 1834 and all later editions with the date, 1831 Charles Tenny- 
son's Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces, Cambndge, 1830, has a sonnet, ‘To 
A H H and a poem, “To~," also addressed to Hallam, as a marked copy m 
Lady Lennard s hbraiy attests ] 


When gentle fingers cease to touch the string, 

Dear Charles, no music hngers on the lyre, 

But the sea-shells from everlasting rmg 

With the deep murmurs of their home desire, 

Lean o'er the shell, and 'twill be heard to plam 
Now low, now high, till all thy sense is gone 
Into the sweetness, then depart agam, 

Still though unheard, flows on that inner moan, 

Full oft hke one of these our human heart 
Secretly murmurs on a loving lay, 

Though not a tone finds any outward way 
Then trust me, Charles, nor let it cause thee smart, 

That seldom m my songs thy name is seen— 

When most I loved, I most have silent been 

Stanzas 

[To Ermly Tennyson] 

[Written at Hastings m July, 1831, these hnes were first prmted in The 
Englishmans Magazine for August, 1831, in which issue also appeared 
Hallam's celebrat^ review of Tennyson's volume of 1830, and Tennyson's 
sonnet, “Check every outflash " The “Stanzas" were then ignored until they 
were reprmted m “A Lost' Poem by Arthur Hallam," by T H Vail Motter, 
PMLA, June, 1935, pp 568-575 Three years later they were reprmted m 
Norman Ault's A Treasury of Unfamiliar Lyrics, where they were mcor- 
rectly described as “unrecorded "] 
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I see her now, an elfin shape. 

That makes the air seem full of hght, 

And brings m thoughts of pleasant might 
About fair serpent forms, that leap 
Among the flowers m warm Brazil, 

And how at every move we feel 
There is new beauty, and a birth 
Of something glonous to the earth 

Her face is almost given to smiles. 
Almost given up to happy laughter. 

But look ye near, and mark the whiles 
An under-glance out-steahng after. 

The sweetest glance I ever saw. 

Yet temble for the mward law 
Which it reveals, the maiden power. 

The thoughts that breathe a pure heart-air. 

Nor ever shall m any hour 

Forth to the garish day-hght fare 

Her voice, whose flowmg tones I deem 
A language for her sympathies, 

A symbol for her mysteries. 

Winch words could never be or seem. 

That voice is soundmg now m gladness, 
And if a rarer accent say 
An earnest and a gentle sadness 
Freshens the spirit of life alway. 

That deepens still the simple charm. 

And blesses aU who hear from harm 

I may not hear, no influence 
Is breathed from her to bless my sense, 

I sit and think of her alone 
Yet, by the sacred stars I swear, 

I would not one so very fair 
And gentle, on this eve, should own 
A smgle pinmg thought of me 
Oh be she joyous— and the full 
Orb of her soul, so perfect free, 

M glory m the world shall dufl! 

So be it, I wiH think of her 
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40 As going forth a conqueror, 

And of her voice, her smile, her motion, 

As something for a bard's devotion 
No sigh, no treacherous tear shall say 
I grieve that I am far away, 

45 And others see her glad to-day! 

[When Two Complmmng Spirits] 

[This appears in an unpublished letter to Emily Tennyson postmarked at 
Hastmgs, July 12, 1831, and was first prmted m 1834 where the title is 
^‘A Lover s Reproof ” Smce there is no title m the letter, the rather forbiddmg 
one supphed by Henry Hallam is not perpetuated here The poem is in other 
respects as m the MS rather than according to the transcript of 1834 In the 
letter it appears that Emily has said, '‘if I cannot write to cheer, it is better 
not to write at all ” Hallam proceeds to take her to task for seekmg to spare 
him any share m her sadder moments “Is it to your gaiety, think you,” 
he wntes, “and your festive smiles, and your playful humour that I have 
pledged my whole bemg^ Oh no— these are not my Emily, very dear are 
they to me, because they are parts of her, but there was somethmg dearer 
yet, somethmg more mtimately herself, the musical sorrow, hke the spirit 
of the nightmgale s song, the dreamy desire of Beauty, only perfected through 
suffermg, the— but why try I to explain the mexphcable— I love yoursdf, 
‘Emily, the whole of Emily, and nothmg but Emily^' I have no higher 
object on earth than to comfort you, do not depress me to an inferior aim, 
make not a hohday thmg of me, fit to share your amusement but unworthy 
of your gnef^” Then follows the poem ] 


When two complaining spirits mingle, 

Samtly and calm their woes become 
Alas the Gnef that bideth smgle, . 

Whose heart is drear, whose hps are dumb! 

My drooping hly, when the tears 
Of monung bow thy tender head, 

Oh scatter them, and have no fears. 

They kill sometimes, if cherished 

Dear girl, the precious gift you gave 
Was of yourself y entire and free 
Why front alone Life's gloomy wave. 

And flmg the bnlhant foam to me? 

Ill, 41 1834 and subsequent editions have Why flmg * 
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Am I the lover of thy mirth— 

A trifling thing of sunny days— 

A soul forbid, for want of worth. 

To tread with thee th" impleasant ways^ 

No— trust me, love, if I dehght 
To mark thy bnghtemng hour of pleasure. 

To deep-eyed Passion s watchful sight 
Thy sadness is a costher treasure 

V, 2] The editions have bnghter ’ 

V, 3] The MS has ‘deepeyed ’ 

[Lines for Ellen Hallam, with a Copy of Wordsworth] 

[The original copy of the following unpublished Imes appears m Hallam^s 
own hand on the fly-leaf of a copy of Selections From the Poems of William 
Wordsworth, Esq Chiefly For the Use of Schools and Young Persons 
London Edward Moxon 1831, with the mscnption, “Eleanor Hallam from 
her affectionate brother Arthur Hallam August 3^ 1831,” which belongs 
to Beatrice, Lady Leonard Another copy of the poem appears m the 
Heath MS , f 185 The poem mvites comparison with “On My Sister’s Birth- 
day,” composed two years earher, when Ellen was thirteen ] 


Already m thy breast has childish thought 
Peacefully died, and orient hghts of youth. 

Like early stars, ere mght has well set m, 

Emerge, and tremble m their lovehness 
5 Along the surface of my sister’ s mind 

Fair IS the tune and still but coming storms 
Lie on the viewless air, thy life is changed. 

And m aU human change is fearful chance 
Therefore, thou dear one, with no thankless heart 
10 Receive the gift of him, who watches thee 
With anxious love fraternal, who has faced 
Himself the tempest, and can prize the cahn 
Withm these pages is the truth of life. 

The constant meaning of a fleeting shew, 

15 The lesson, soon or late we all must learn 
Oh leam it thou, my sister let the earth. 

With all its harmomes and sights of joy, 

1 12] Heath MS has ‘discerns' for ‘can pnze/ either a later revision or a 
copyist’s error 
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Be precious to thee, as a pictured sketch 
Of thy own home, which is beyond the grave, 

20 The home we all have known, we all regret, 

And they shall see agam, who love their God 

[English Reformers and the Polish Insurrection] 

[These hnes appear in the Heath MS , flF 187-188 The last ten lines were first 
printed by Charles Tennyson m M Heath’s Commonplace Book,” Corn- 
hiU Magazine, April, 1936, pp 426-449 The rest is here first prmted The 
date of composition appears to lie between the Battle of Ostrolenka, May 
26, 1831, which marked the turmng-pomt m the ill fortunes of the Pohsh 
Insurrection of 1830-1831, and the passmg of the Reform Bill m May, 
1832 Tennyson’s volume of 1833 contamed two sonnets on Poland, that 
‘Written on Hearmg of the Outbreak of the Pohsh Insurrection,” and that 
entitled “Poland,” to which latter Hallam’s blank verse is a compamon- 
piece if not a direct rejomder ] 


Oh falsely they blaspheme us, honoured friend, 
Who say the faith of hberty is gone 
Out of our bosoms, and a slavish fear 
Down settled on the region of our hearts 
5 There is no change, rather with tenfold zeal. 

And a far purer hope of other times 
W'e worship m the temple, keepmg there 
With choicest perfumes of the Orient 
Those numbered flames round the high Altar s base 
10 Bummg for ever, and with purged ears 

Dnnkmg the flooded sound that slow dilates, 
Parting the incense— clouded o'er with power— 

Forth from nch vaults and chapels ranged aside 
True— we have bared our arms against the slave 
15 Who steals the name, because he hates the thmg, 

The fool who thinks to satiate the lusts 
Of lawless men by yieldmg up the law. 

And bidding Justice bear the sword m vain 
True we have leagued to keep a watch and ward 
20 O'er the deposit of our forefathers. 

The chartered rights, the links of age with age. 

The ancientnes of sovereign Parliament, 

And law-created pomp of Enghsh Kmgs 
Yet not the less the beatmg of our hearts 
25 Was heard, and the blood seen up in the face 
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When m a righteous cause a nation rose 
To tame their despot, and the ground was moist 
At Ostrolenka with their slaughtered brave 

[A Letter from Tunbridge WeUs] 

[This survivor of what must have been a considerable mass of prose and 
verse foohshness among Hallam’s wide circle of friends opens a letter 
from him to Wilham Henry Brookfield, postmarked from the fashionable 
resort of Tunbndge Wells on February 6, 1832 Within the week, on Feb- 
ruary first, Hallam had attamed his majonty and, the long year s separa- 
tion from Emily Tennyson decreed by his father bemg up, was about to go 
to Somersby to make the engagement formal His letter is therefore high- 
spirited, and suitably sent to the most high-spinted of his friends Brook- 
field, though not hmiself an Apostle was, as his biographer puts it, “the 
friend of the Apostles ” (Frances M Brookfield, The Cambridge * Apostles/* 
New York, 1906 ) His closeness to Hallam^s affection is recalled by Tenny- 
son’s sonnet to “Brooks ” 

How oft with him we paced that walk of limes. 

Him, the lost hght of those dawn-golden times. 

Who loved you well^ 

The Timbndge Wells, of the 1830’s, though populous and fashionable, was 
the resort of a wide and stardmg variety of rehgious sects, to which 
“sinners” obeisance is made m the fourth Ime of Hallam’s verses Under 
such influence various sites m the town sprouted Bibhcal names, and two 
hills became Mounts Zion and Ephraim (Cf the second volume of Mrs 
W Pitt Byrne’s Social Hours luith Celebrities, 2 vols , London, 1898 ) 

The Imes here given were prmted with certam omissions by Col Arthur 
M Brookfield m “Some Letters from Arthur Hallam,” Fortnightly Review, 
July, 1903, pp 170-179 The text is that of the origmal holograph letter 
m the Pierpont Morgan Library, and is now prmted with the permission of 
the Trustees 1 


Dear Brooks, 

I’m sure you will compassionate 
The sad condition Ive been m of late. 

Doomed to a senes of most awful dinners 
With coteries of ancient Tunbndge sinners, 

5 And cards, where all, save I, are always wmners. 

Then every morning forced to play the hon 
Along the dusty summits of Moxmt Zion, 

Or, mched ’tween First and Second Maidens pnm. 
To do the honours of ML Ephraim 
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10 r faith, but that I bear you better will 

Than to inflict such pennance, honest Bill, 

I half could bnbe you with some shag and beer 
To share my troublesome quandary here, 

Cut m at whist, or help me at a pmch 
15 When tite a tite with hideous Mistress Winch 

You might resolve the problem, whether Cholera 
Could do more service than by kiUmg Molly Ray, 

Or whether any reasonable men co- 
-exist a second hour with Mr Blencowe 
20 With the Archbishop s brother, parson Pope, 

Your fluent tongue might have some chance to cope, 

And, unlike me, perhaps by Mrs N Tighe 
You would not be set down Ass m Praesenti 
What can I do, alas^ I cannot prate 
25 Of the last altered road or mended gate, 

Nor weigh the merits of each rival thickhead 
Who tells the poor at Church not to be wicked, 

Nor wonder how much Miss Pug gives m chanty. 

Nor swear ‘'Sir Bobby^ s timber is a ranty ” 

30 Woe to my skull! Nor Essay nor Oration 

Are worth a straw for Tunbndge reputation 
It really is a most unpleasant station! 

1 22] ‘Mrs N Tighe “the Queen of Tunbndge a clever Insh woman and 
a great fnend of Uncle Hallam's She gives parties twice a week, I beheve, 
and has a very pretty house and a lovely garden’' (From letters wntten m 1842 
by Jane Elton Brookfield to her husband, W H Brookfield, m Charles and Frances 
Brookfield, Mrs Brookfield and Her Circle, 2 vols London, 1905, i, 116, 118 ) 

1 30] Essay nor Oration’ alludes to Hallam’s two pamphlets prmted m Cam- 
bndge m 1832 


Scene at Rome 

[Printed 1834 and all later editions with the date, 1832, this was probably 
wntten on the Rhine journey from which Tennyson and HaUam returned in 
late July or early August (See the letter from J M Kemble to W B 
Donne m Cathanne B Johnson s, Wm Bodham Donne and His Fnends, 
London [1905] pp 14-15 )] 


Raffaelle sitting in his Studio, Fiammetta enters 

R Dearest, I wished for thee a moment gone, 
And lo, upon the wish thou art here 
R 


Perhaps 
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It was thy wish that even now as I entered, 

Gleamed through the citron-shadow, like a star-beam, 

5 One star-beam of some high predominant star 

R Why, httle trifler, whither hast thou been 
That thou retum^st so fair fantasticaP 

F Down by the fountain, where the dark cool alley 
Yields mto sudden hght of cooler spray 
10 It is a noble evenmg— one to shame thee— 

For the least hue of that all-coloured heaven 
Bears a more full and rich divinity 
Than the best touch thy pencil ever gave,— 

Thou smilest at me 

R Rather should I sigh 

15 To think that while I learn to love thee better. 

And better prize all that belongs to thee. 

In the fair company I hve with always. 

The tempting faces, and warm lovmg shapes 
That make my httle room a paradise, 

20 Thou wandermg about, from hghted fountams. 

From groves at twihght full of changmg magic. 

Or yon great gallery picture hung with stars, 

Gatherest contempt for that poor, mimic thmg. 

An artist 

F Thou behevest not thy words, 

25 Else could I call a thousand witnesses 
To swear me into mnocence again 
R Where are they^ 

F Out alas^ I had forgot— 

I have them not— I know not where they dwell. 

They roam m a dim field I may not come to, 

30 Nor ever see them more, yet were they once 
Familiar beings, mward to my soul 
As IS the lifeblood to the life 
R The answer- 

We have the nddle Who are these unkind ones 
Who knew the thmg it is to be beside thee, 

35 Looked on thy face, yet had the hearts to leave thee^ 

F Oh there you are mistaken— you are too quick— 

They had no eyes and could not see my face— 

They had no power to stay— they must have left me— 

Each in his turn stood on the downcleft edge 
40 Of a most mighty nver, stood and fell, 
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Borne to the silent things that are no more 
R Are they then dead^ 

F Ay, dead, entombed within 

A glorious sepulchre, to whose broad space 
The world of present things is but an atom 
45 There they he dead, and here I’d weep for them, 

But that I have a fairy mirror by me 
Shows me their spirits, pale and beautiful 
With a sweet mournful beauty 

R Thou art mocking me, 

These are but fancies thou art speaking of, 

50 The incorporeal children of the brain 

F Aha, brave CEdipus! my lady Sphinx 
Had stood in danger with thee Hast thou guessed it^ 
These friends once harboured with me, now departed. 
These witnesses to my clear faith and fondness, 

55 They are all thoughts, all glorious thoughts of thee. 
Infinite m their number, bright as rambows. 

And m pervadmg presence visitant 
Whenever I am forced to be alone. 

And losmg thee to talk with stars and streams 
60 R And, by our Lady, ’tis a good exchange 

The stars and streams are silent— -cannot chide thee— 
WiU let a foohsh woman talk by the hour 
Her gentle nonsense, and reprove her never, 

Nor with one frown dim their ambrosial smiles, 

65 Thou find’st not me so easy 

F Still suspicious! 

What, must I tell thee all this day’s emplo 3 mient. 

Tell how I read the heavens with cunous glances. 

And by a sort of wild astrology 

Taught me by a young god, whose name is Love, 

70 But who before aU things resembles thee, 

I tried to shape in those high starry eyes 
The very looks of thme^ 

R Nay, own Fiammetta, 

If we must needs have such usurping spirits. 

And turn the bnght heavens from the things they are 
75 Into poor semblances of earthly creatures. 

They shall be all thine own— take them and wear them, 
Be thou the moon, the sunset, what thou wilt 
So I behold thee 
F 


I will be the sky! 
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No narrower bound than its far unknown limit 
80 Shall keep me prisoner Thou hast called me fan— 
Often and often on my hps thou hast sworn it— 
What wilt thou say when thou shalt see me come 
To press thee m those blue celestial folds, 

To gaze upon thee with a milhon eyes, 

85 Each eye like these, and each a fire of love^ 

R I would not have thee other than thou art, 
Even in the least complexion of a dimple. 

For all the pictures Pietro Perugin, 

My master, ever painted And pardon me, 

90 I would not have the heavens anything 

But what they are and were and still shall be. 
Despite thy wish, Fiammetta TTis not well 
To make th’ eternal Beauty mimstrant 
To our frail hves and frailer human loves 
95 Three thousand years perhaps before we hved. 
Some Eastern maiden framed thy very wish, 

And loved and died, and m the passionless void 
Vamshed forever Yet this glonous Nature 
Took not a thought of her, but shone above 
100 The blank she left, as on the place she filled 
So will it be with us— a dark mght waits us— 
Another moment, we must plunge withm it— 

Let us not mar the glimpses of pure Beauty, 

Now streaming in hke moonhght, with the fears, 
105 The joys, the hurried thoughts, that rise and fall 
To the hot pulses of a mortal heart 

F How now? Thy voice was wont to speak of Love 
I shall not know it, if its language change 
The clear, low utterance, and angelic tone 
110 Will lose their music, if they praise not love 

R And when I praise it not, or cease to fold thee 
Thus in my arms, Fiametta, may I die 
Unwept, unhonored, barred without the gate 
Of that high temple, where I mimster 
115 With daily ritual of colored hghts 

For candelabras, and pure samtly forms 
To image forth, the lovelmess I serve 
I did but chide thee that thou mmglest ever 
Beauty with beauty, as with perfume perfume 
120 Thou canst not love a rosebud for itself, 

L 98] 1834 and other editions have 'for ever ' 
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But thmkest sttaight who gave that rose to thee. 
The leaping fountain minds thee of the music 
We heard together, and the very heaven, 

Th’ illimitable firmament of God, 

125 Must steal a hheness to a Roman studio 
Ere it can please thee 

F I am a poor woman, sir, 

A woman, poor m all thmgs but her heart, 

And when I cease to love I cease to hve 
You will not cure me of this heresy, 

130 Flames would not bum it out, nor sharp rocks tear it 
R I am a merciful Inqmsitor, 

I shall enjoin thee but a gentle penance 
F The culprit trusts the judge, and feels no fear 
In his immediate presence, a rare thing 
135 In Italy! Proceed 

R There was a thing 

Thou askedst me this mommg 

F I remember— 

To see the picture thou hast kept from me 
I prithee, let me 

R It shall be thy penance 

To find it full of faults, and not one beauty 
140 F Where stands it^ 

R There, behmd the canopy 

A great Venetian nobleman, esteemed 
For a good judge, they say, by Lionardo, 

Paid me a prmcely sum but yesterday 
For this portrait 

F Portrait^ and of whom? 

145 Is it a lady^ 

R Yes— a Roman lady— 

About your stature, and her hair is bound 
With a pearl fillet, even as your own 
Her eyes are just Fiammetta s, they are turned 
On a fan youth, who sits beside her, gazmg 
150 As he would drmk up all their hght m his 
Upon her arm a bracelet and thereon 
Is graven — 

F Name it! 

R Raphael Urbinensis 

F This kiss— and this— reward thee Let me see it 
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Lines Spoken in the Character of Pygmalion 
Written on the Occasion of a Represented Charade 

[Printed 1834 and all later editions with the date, 1832 In an unpublished 
letter to Emily Tennyson, postmarked November 20, 1832, HaHam de- 
scribes the performance as an event of the previous week ‘‘My most de- 
cided success was m the character of Pygmahon Charlotte Sotheby was my 
Statue she looked it to perfection when the curtam drew up, 6 e shewed 
her standmg motionless on the pedestal, draped m white, & a white ved 
concealmg all her head except the beautiful features not unlike m truth the 
work of Grecian art—when I, dressed as a sculptor, chisel m hand, poured 
forth a speech (m verse) of my own composition in praise of my supposed 
statue, endmg with a prayer to Venus that she might hve, & at the word 
slowly & gracefully the form began to move, to bend forward, to descend, 
to meet my embrace—the room rang with acclamations, & I— I thought of 
several thmgs, but of none so much, as of the pleasure I should have in 
describmg this to you, & perhaps on some occasion actmg it with you ”] 


’Tis done, the work is finished— that last touch 
Was as a God’s! Lo! now it stands before me, 

Even as long years ago I dreamed of it. 

Consummate oflFsprmg of consummate art, 

5 Ideal form itself^ Ye Gods, I thank you, 

That I have hved to this for this thrown oflE 
The pleasure of my kmd, for this have toiled 
Days, nights, months, years,— am not I recompensed^ 
Who says an artist’s life is not a king’s^ 

10 I am a kmg, alone among the crowd 

Of busy hearts and looks— apart with nature 
I sit, a God upon the earth, creatmg 
More lovely forms than flesh and blood can equal 
Jove’s workmanship is penshable clay, 

15 But mme immortal marbje, when the proudest 
Of our fair city dames is laid i the dust 
This creature of my soul will still be lovely 
Let me contemplate thee again That hp— 

How near it wears the crimson^ and that eye— 

20 How strives it with the marble’ s vacancy! 

Methinks if thou wert human, I could love thee. 

But that thou art not, nor wilt ever be— 

Ne’er know and feel how beautiful thou art 
O God, I am alone then— she hears not— 

, 25 And yet how like to life! Ha— blessed thought, 
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Gods have heard prayers ere now. Hear me, bright Venus, 
Queen of my dreams, hear from thy throne of hght. 

Forgive the pnde that made my human heart 
Forget Its nature Let her hve and love^ 

30 I dare not look again— my brain swims round— 

I dream— I dream— even now methought she moved— 

If 'tis a dream, how will I curse the dawn 
That wakes me from it! There— tliat bend again— 

It is no dream— Oh, speak to me and bless me 

[A Farewell to Poetry] 

[Smce this hitherto unpublished sonnet has clear title to stand, spiritually, 
if not chronologically, at the end of Hallam’s poems, it is here given out of 
strict time sequence It appears m the Heath MS , f 184, with no mdication 
of date Its unregretful renunciation of poetry expresses a mood subsequent 
to that of the sonnet, “Oh Poetry, oh rarest spirit of all,” of June, 1831, while 
its sober contemplation of the hfe beyond hfe and reumon with the meek 
Son of our Almighty Lover expresses the rehgious philosophy of the 
Theodtcaea of October, 1831, and the basic purpose of the prose writmgs 
which, beginnmg m 1831, almost wholly supplanted poetry m Hallam's 
endeavors ] 


Long hast thou wandered on the happy mountam 
Where the sweet Muses are forever dwelhng, 

And by the waters of that hallowed fountam 
Which from Earth’s deep is musically welhng 
Hast heard ApoUo’s ancient hps recounting 
Legends of Gods too high for human telhng, 

Until thy heart its mortal bound surmountmg 
Grew faint amid the pains of joy o’er-swelhng 
Then wisely shalt thou leave the wozard places. 
That chanmng wisdom, and that voice melodious. 
To seek a home not distant many paces, 

A peaceful home to weary souls commodious, 
Where the meek Son of our Almighty Lover 
StiHs every pang and bids all fear be over 

1 8] no hyphen m MS 

1 IS] MS has ‘etemaT struck out and replaced with ^Ahnighty ' 



TRANSLATIONS FROM THE VITA NUOVA 

OF DANTE 

Dante, heir 

Of a world’s wonder, whom the Almighty gave 
To be an earnest of His power to erect 
Our souls above themselves, so as to leave 
No depth of Love, no height of mtellect 
Unknown, unmaster’d 

Hallam, A Farewell to the South, 11 241-4 




Whatever use Arthur Hallam might have put his talents to had he 
hved. It IS certam that m his death hterature lost a scholarly critic 
v^hose especial competence m Italian studies would have furnished 
the Victonans a valuable counterweight for the disproportionate rever- 
ence which the leadership of Coleridge and Carlyle bestowed upon 
things German Of the ten prose pieces m this volume, four are essays 
m Itahan hterature All reflect the rigorous self-traimng m the lan- 
guages—German, French, Provengal, Spamsh— m history, m the philoso- 
phy of the medieval schoolmen, with which Hallam prepared himself 
for the first of what might have grown to many substantial scholarly 
undertakmgs 

The twenty-five sonnets here first prmted are all that survives of 
that first ambitious and pioneer project, an edition of the Vita Nuova 
The work of translation was apparently well under way when Hallam 
wrote Tennyson, “I expect to glean a good deal of koowledge from 
you concerning metres which may be serviceable, as well for my 
philosophy in the notes as for my actual handiwork in the text I purpose 
to discuss considerably about poetry in general, and about the ethical 
character of Dante's poetry On January 29, 1832, to his much less 
mtimate friend, W B Donne, Hallam wrote more frivolously, as the 
young are wont to do when they wish to appear casual about matters 
very close to their hearts "Towards the end of the year I may have 
ready for the Pubhc (alas, most mcunous of such things^) a translation 
of Dante's Vita Nuova, prefaced by some biographical chatter, & 
wound up by some philosophical balderdash about poetry & morahty 
& metre & everythmg If m the mterim you have any views on any 
of these subjects, which you can chantably spare, suggestions will be 
thankfully received 

But the edition was never finished How much of it passed to Henry 
Hallam at Arthur's death, it is impossible to say, as that careful father- 
editor, findmg the sonnets, as he said in the Preface to the Remains 
of 1834, “rather too hteral and consequently harsh," destroyed them 
They reach print a century later only through their having been pre- 

® From a fragment quoted m the Tennyson Memoir ^ i, 45, under the dates 
1828-1830 According to the amiable custom of the author of that work, the rest 
of the letter not bemg desired for the Memoir, was destroyed Hallam's work on 
the Dante edition may have been begun as early as 1827 or 1828 m Italy, it 
certamly gathered momentum m the last days at Cambndge, and occupied much 
of the leisure between graduation m January, 1832, and entermg a law office m 
October, 1832 

* From a letter belongmg to Geoffrey Madan, Esq , by whose kmdness the editor 
was permitted to copy it The letter, with a wrong date, is prmted m Cathaxme 
B Johnson, William Bodham Donne and His Friends, London [1905], pp 8-9 
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served m the commonplace book of Hallam’s Cambridge contemporary, 
J M Heath® 

That the refusal of an over-scrupulous parent to print the sonnets 
m 1834 robbed his son of such credit as goes to a pioneer for onginahty 
and scholarly imtiative, is apparent when it is realized that Charles 
Lyeffs translation of the sonnets and canzomeri of the Vita Nuova, 
which appeared m 1835, was the first in Enghsh, that not until 1846, 
with the work of Joseph Garrow, was there a translation of the whole, 
prose as well as poetiy, and that not until 1861, with Dante Rossettis 
The Early Italian Poets, was Hallam’s project for a translation with 
full apparatus achieved ^ 

There is no need to avoid the mevitable comparison of Hallam^s 
rough and mcompleted draft with Rossetti's finished masterpiece 
Though the present edition neither attempts nor reqmres such ap- 
paratus as belongs with a finished translation of Dante, a few notes 
after the text have been suggested by Henry Hallam's charge of exces- 
sive hteralness A few others point out where the honors, so plentifully 
attached to Rossetti's work, occasionally fall to his twenty-one year 
old predecessor, who had once made such learned and dehghtful sport 
of that same Rossetti’s father's mistakmg Beatrice for an mgemous 
but mechamcal allegory 

That Beatrice was a compound of the ideal was true enough to 
Hallam, but no truer than that she was almost ternbly real to his vmd 
imagination and racing intelligence Her story m the Vita Nmva and 
the Commedia bulks large among those influences which formed his 
mind and developed his attitudes toward life For the Donna An- 
gehcata of Dante, adored unselfishly, served unremittingly, became for 
the boy who fell in love in Italy one golden winter between Eton and 
Cambndge, the very Anna Wmtour whom he loved, and his youthful 
poems to her, A Farewell to the South, and To One Early Loved, 
Now m India, record his acceptance of Dante’s faith that the loved 
one IS the means of God’s grace, and that sexual love exerts an en- 
nobhng spiritual power upon the lover This essentially medieval 
Christian attitude toward woman became fused m Hallam’s thinking 
with the Platomc ideas of love and friendship expounded in both the 

* Heath MS , ff 189-218 Sir Sydney Cockerell pointed out the translations to the 
editor m 1935, as he had done previously to Mr Charles B L Tennyson, who 
printed Nos I and 11 in the CornMl Magazine, 153 (1936), 426-449 One other 
sonnet. No V, appeared in Hallam's essay on Rossetti's Dante theories m 1832, 
and was reprinted in Paget Toynbee, Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to 
Cary, 2 vols , London [1909], u, 423-424 

^ See Toynbee, op mt ' 
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essay on Cicero and the Rossetti pamphlet, and these m turn were 
modified by the theological basis of love and friendship worked out 
m the Theodwaea Novtsstma, as well as by the modem, Hartleian 
psychological approach attempted m the Apostohc paper, On Sym- 
Tpathy HaUam’s short hfe was, m fact, unified by a single pursuit of 
the love of God through embracmg the love of man, and it is safe to 
say that to Dante and the Vita Nuova he owed the first systematic 
direction of his thought toward imderstandmg the greatest mystery 
of the divine scheme 

The copy of Dante used by Hallam is a htde, worn volume which 
bears on its flyleaf the signature, A H Hallam, and the date, 1828, in 
Hallam^s hand, and underneath, m pencil the autograph of Alfred 
Tennyson The volume was still at Farnngford m 1935 and has the 
following title-page Canzoni E Sonetti di Dante Ahghten Per La 
Pnma Volta di Note Illustrah Da Romualdo Zotti Con Una Dtsserta- 
ztone Sulla Dtvtna Commedta, Scntta da Mr Mertan^ DelT Accademta 
Dt Berhno Volume Quarto Londra 1809 This volume is divided 
into five books of sonetti and canzoni, of which Hallam translated the 
entire contents of the first book with the exception of one ballad and 
five canzoni The translations here given, as the identifications with the 
accepted modem text of the Vita Nuova show, compnse twenty-three 
of Dante’s sonnets (all but the second and fourth, both of twenty hnes), 
the third canzone from section twenty-eight, and the sonnet of Gmdo 
Cavalcanti (Hallam’s number n) 

In the text foUowmg, the mdentations of the MS are foUowed for 
the first five sonnets After that, since the scnbe indents no more, it is 
impossible to tell whether that was Hallam’s mtention or the scnbe’s 
The remammg sonnets are therefore mdented accordmg to the plan 
usually followed by Hallam m his own Enghsh sonnets 

I 

*‘A ciascun’ ahna presa, e gentil core” 

Sonnet 1, §3 

To every lovecaught soul and tender heart 
Toward whose kmd readmg may these presents move, 
Waiting a courteous answer on their part. 

Be blessmg m their Lord, the mighty Love 
It was the third hour from the solemn time 
When every star is more divmely clear. 

Suddenly Love I saw, but this weak rhyme 
Images not the form my thoughts yet fear 
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Joyful he seemed, and held within his hand 
My wretched heart, but m his hands enclasped 
Madonna sleeping, folded in a veil 
Then woke her, and that burning thing he grasped 
ProflEered for food unto that Lady pale 
And wept and faded oflF where he bid stand 

II 

[Cuido Cavalcanti s Reply to the Foregoing Dream, Interpreting It ] 

Ihou hast seen m my behef all worthiness. 

Every fine ]oy, and whatsoe'er of good 
The human heart may feel, if thou hast viewed 
That Kmg who sways the world of nobleness 
He dweUeth in a place where pain is dead, 

Holdeth sweet converse m the mnocent mmd. 

With softest touch can into bosoms wind. 

Steal out their hearts and leave no wound instead 
Your heart, my friend, he stole, because he saw 
That sullen Death your lady did require, 

For fear whereof he fed her with your heart 
Then that he seemed lamentmg to retire. 

This was but sweet sleep's close, by Nature s law, 

Yieldmg just then to Life’s severer part 

m 

“Piangete, amanti, poich^ piange Amore” 

Sonnet, 3, §8 

Weep! lovers, for the God of love is weeping 
Weep^ for ye know the reason of his tears^ 

Ladies for pity making moan he hears. 

And m their eyes gnefs bitter tokens keeping. 

Because m gentle heart abhorred Death 
Hath wrought the operance of his fell despite, 

Spoilmg that garment of a lady bright 
Which man above all honour honoureth 
Hear ye how Love himself esteemed the dead 
In his true shape I saw him come and wail 
Over the lifeless image fuU of grace 
Oft too he gazed at Heaven withm whose pale 

1 11] The MS has the alternative reading ^‘Over the lifeless formas yet hvmg 
grace 
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Was the pure spint abeady harboured, 

For ever heavenly bright had been her face 

IV 

"Cavalcando V altr" ler per un cammino” 

Sonnet 5, §9 

Pnckmg the other day across a land 

Of my long journey, takmg toilsome thought, 

I saw. Oh words ^ Love before me stand 
In a hght raiment, hke a pilgrim's wrought 
Of sad behaviour he appeared to me, 

As though his empery had passed away 
Sighing and gloommg came he on his way. 

And hung his head that he might no one see 

Yet when he saw me, he pronounced my name. 

And said, "I come from a far distant place 
Where thro' my mighty will your heart abode, 

I bring it now to serve another claim ” 

Then in large presence into me he flowed, 

So vanished sudden, and I saw no trace 

V 

"Tutb li imei pensier parlan d’ amore” 

Sonnet 6, §13 

I have no thought that does not speak of love, 

They have m them so great variety. 

That one bids me desire his sovranty, 

One with mad speech his goodness would approve. 

Another, bringing hope, brmgs pleasantness. 

And yet another makes me often weep 
In one thing only do they concord keep, 

Calhng for Pity, in timorous distress 
So know I not which thought to chuse for song, 

Fam would I speak, but wild words come and go. 

And m an amorous maze I wander long 
No way but this, if Concord must be made. 

To call upon Madonna Pity s aid. 

And yet Madonna Pity is my foe 

1 14] Whether “Pieta'^ is m this instance adequately translated by "Pity,” seems 
rather difficult to detennme On Rossetti's hypothesis, it signifies ^Tiety ” There are, 
however, innumerable passages m Dante, which, without the most barefaced 
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violence, could not be brought to bear such a construction of the word In the 
Vocabolano della Crusca, only one instance is cited (from Casa), in which Pieta 
IS used m this sense — *'Buon ammo, conforme alia perpetua Pieta e rehgione di 
Dio Generally speaking, Piet^ may either be rendered by compassion, or it has a 
wider signification, answering m some degree to that of Pietas m Latm, or 
£^<j8peia m Greek, as eg, m this passage from the Tesoretto of Latim “Pietade 
non e passione, anzi una nobile isposizione d'animo, apparecchiata di ncevere 
amore, misencordia e altre cantative passiom [H ] This note is transferred from 
the Remarks on Gabnele Rossetti's Dante theories 


VI 

"CoT altre donne mia vista gabbate” 

Sonnet 7, §14 

You laugh in that fair laughing company, 

Mocking my altered looks, and take no thought 
What the strong causes are that alter me 
When to the presence of your Beauty brought 
Could you but know them. Pity in your breast 
Would never let the accustomed bamer stay 
For aye when near you Love discerns me placed. 
Boldly he takes to ]bs tyranmc sway, 

And stakes amam, and routs the timorous crowd 
Of my young spirits, some he does to death, 
Some with a milder rage he bamsheth. 

And then remams alone to gaze on you 
So new a thmg I am, yet not so new. 

But I hear still those exiles groan aloud 

VII 

"Cid, che m’ mcontra nella mente more” 
Sonnet 8, §15 

Each thought that stirred within my spirit dies 
When I contemplate thee, thou beauteous Joy! 

• Placid beside thee I feel young Love arise. 

And murmur, “Fly, if Death will thee annoy '' 
My look the colour of my heart explams. 

The heart which faints and no where can abide. 
While the mad tremblmg m my drunken vems 
Makes the mute rocks cry “Death” on every side 
111 doth the man who sees that wretched state 
And comforts not my overshadowed spright 
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With a bare word, a tone of sympathy 
Such comfort thou wouldst give, but cruel glee 
Kills the kind thought, and pastures on the sight 
Of my wan eyes that fondly seek their fate 

VIII 

"Spesse Bate venemi alia mente^" 

Sonnet 9, §16 

Oft do I muse withm my silent mmd 
On the mysterious moods which Love creates, 

And oft such pity for myself I find, 

I sigh, “None ever had these painful states 
For sometimes Love assails me suddenly. 

And drives the fearful life from out my vems 
One spirit only dares abide with me. 

Because he speaks of you, that one remains 
Then, with stem Will, I seek dehverance, 

Rismg all pale, and reft of hving strength, 

I come to look on you, hopmg for life 
But as I raise my eyes and meet your glance, 

Throbs thro’ my heart an Earthquake’s awful strife. 
So that I sink and faint and die at length 

IX 

"Amore e cor gentd sono ima cosa” 

Sonnet 10, §20 

Love and the noble heart are but one thing. 

So saith the sage m his philosophy, 

And one vinthout the o4er dares to be 
As much as Reason without reasoning 
Almighty Nature, bemg amorous, makes 
A Kmg of Love, and of the heart a throne, 
Slumbenng whereon his royal rest he takes. 

Now sleepmg long, and now awakemng soon 
Then in some virtuous maiden graces move. 
Charming the eye, whereat withm the heart 
Springs a sweet longmg for the thmg that charms 
And this desire such hvmg motion warms, 

That soon it wakes, a spirit of perfect love, 

Nor unresembhng is the maiden’s part 
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X 

"Negli occhi porta la mia donna Amore” 

Sonnet 11, §21 

Within her eyes my Lady carries love. 

Therefore all thmgs are fair on which she gazes 
Where’er she passes all men toward her move. 

And whomso she salutes, a tremor seizes, 

So that he droops his face, and all dismayed 
Bewails the many times that he doth err 
Anger and scorn before her fly afraid 
Ladies, I crave your aid to honour her 
All tenderness, all lowly thoughts and kind 
Bise on his heart who hears her speak awhile 
He that first saw her hath a glory rare 
No one can say, no one can keep m mind 

The things she seems when she begms to smile. 

So new a marvel is she, and so fair 

XI 

Woi, che portate la sembianza umile” 

Sonnet 12, §22 

Oh ye that bear a lowly countenance. 

Shewing with drowndropt eyes a silent woe, 
Whence are ye come, from what mahgn mischance. 
That with Gnef s colours ye are pamted so^ 

Have ye perhaps our gentle lady seen 
Batiung with tears the amorous mmisters 
That hve within her eyes^ Say ift has been, 

Say, for your mem hath something new of hers 
Then, if ye come indeed from such a sorrow. 

Please you awhile with me to huger here. 

And nothing hide of what concerns my love 
I see your eyes, how faint with many a tear, 

I see your steps, how wild and sad ye move. 

Even to see thus much my soul doth harrow 

XII 

"Se’ tu colui, c’ hai trattato sovente” 

Sonnet 13, §22 

Art thou the man who often talked to us 
Of our sweet Lady, meetmg us alone^ 
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Thy voice is like his voice, the rest is grown 
Into another semblance dolorous 
Ah why do tears burst from thy laden heart, 

Making us all lament to see thy woe^ 

Hast thou beheld her weep, that madly so 
Thou shewest all thy souFs distressful smart^ 
Leave us to weep, us to go wearily, 

(111 would he do that strove our gnef to soothe) 
For we have heard her speak thro^ thickenmg tears 
Upon her face are Sorrow’s characters. 

Graven so burning deep, that who would see 
Surely will fall before her, dead of ruth 

XIII 

"lo mi sentu sveghar dentro aUo core” 
Sonnet 14, §24 

Sudden I felt within my heart uprise 
A tender Spirit who was sleeping there 
And strait I saw Love coming pilgnmwise. 

Whom scarce I knew, he was so joyous fair 
He spake, "Now is the time to honour me ” 

He spake, and every word was drest m smiles 
A htde while he staid, then tremblmgly, 

Lookmg the way my Lord had come somewhiles, 

I saw the Lady Vanna, and the Lady 
Bice approach the spot where I was rooted— 

One marvel after the other rarely smted— 

Then, as assures me a remembrance ready. 

Love spake agam, "She is the Spring, and she, 
—We call her Love, she is so hke to me ” 

XIV 

“Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare” 

Sonnet 15, §26 

Such nobleness m her, such gentle grace 
Appeareth when she greets a company. 

That every tongue is silent tremblmgly. 

And the eyes dare not look upon her face 
So goes she on and hears the countless praises. 
Graciously clothed m humihty 
Seems it she is a creature sent to be 
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A sign from Heaven that all the earth amazes 
So pleasant is she unto every eye, 
liat thro* the eye she sends ihe heart a bhss 
No one can know but he that inly feels 
Then from her bps softmovmg forth there steals 
A spint sweet with amorous blessedness, 

Who comes, and murmurs thro* the soul, “Oh sigh^** 

XV 

“Vede perfettamente ogm salute” 

Sonnet 16, §27 

All grace and glory doth he see, who sees 
My lady’s form where other ladies are 
For they that dwell with her on reverent knees 
May thank their God for this his bounty rare 
Such is the f virtue of her lovehness. 

It never envious thought m other waketh. 

But by her side a goodly tram she taketh. 

Clad m all noble love and trustfulness 
The sight of Her makes every thmg be lowly. 

Not m herself alone her charms we find. 

But others thro* her grace are gracious wholly, 

In action too, she is so perfect sooth. 

That none can call her after to their mmd 
Without a sigh of sweet and amorous ruth 

XVI 

"Si lungamente m’ ha tenuto Amore” 

Canzone 3, §28 

So long a while hath Love held me m thrall 
Worn to the usance of his seignory. 

That for the tyrant he was wont to be. 

Now to my heart he is dehghtful all 
Yet often comes a stirrmg of his might. 

Such that methinks the mortal instruments 
Scatter themselves afar, then with dehght 
Swoons my frail soul, pale are my hneaments 
Then too, so boundless is the sway of Love 
Within me, that he bids those genu move 
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In utterance, and lo 

Forth at his hest, calhng on Her, they go 
Thus hath it been whene’er we ve met of late, 

And low beyond endurance is my state 

XVII 

“Venite a mtender h sospm miei” 

Soimet 17, §33 

Come ye, to hsten to my murmunng sighs. 

Oh gentle hearts, for it is Pity’s will. 

They go their way and find no comfort still. 

But if they went not, Death would me surpnse 
For then my eyes with heavier cruelty 
Would weigh me down, yea, more than I desire, 
Whom constant waihngs for Madonna tire. 

Then should my heart be stifled, I should die 
Come now, and ye shall hear them often call 
My gracious lady that is gone away 
Into a world sole worthy of her grace. 

And sometimes of this hfe shall hear them say 
Thmgs bitter as may smt that spirit’s place, 

Which is alone, lorn of its blessed all 

XVIII 

"‘Era venuta nella mente mia” 

Sonnet 18, Secondo cominciamento, §35 

Ah, she was come agam mto my mmd, 

That gracious Lady, she whom Love deplores, 

Just m the very moment when his powers 
Drew you to glance at what my hand designed 
Love who her presence in my mmd had felt. 

Sudden awoke m my abandoned heart. 

And called the sighs and said, ‘'Oh sighs, depart,” 
Whereat they left the places where they dwelt 
Plaimng and wailmg went they from my breast 
In such a tone of woe as oft may start 
From gnef-accustomed eyes the ready tear 
But one, sad, set moanmg a sharper smart, 

Came saymg, "Oh thou spirit great and clear, 

One year is gone smce thou m Heaven didst rest ” 
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XIX 

"Videro gli occhi miei quanta pietate” 

Sonnet 19, §36 

Mine eyes beheld what rare compassion 
Shone out apparent m your countenance, 

When you observed the mien and action 
Of me, lone-brooding oft on my mischance 
Then was I ware that you did meditate 
Upon the doom of my overshadowed hfe, 

So in me was a sudden horror nfe 
Of shewing by my eyes my vile estate 
Then I went from before you, and I felt 
Those bitter tears outwelhng from my heart. 

Which from your gaze I wisely did remove 
And to my weary soul I said, apart, 

‘Truly with her that very Love hath dwelt 
Who makes me thus in weepings hve and move ” 

XX 

"Color d’amore, e di pieta sembianti” 

Sonnet 20, §37 

Colour of Love and mien of pitying fears 
Held never such admired sovranty 
In face of any lady, that might see 
Beautiful eyes dun with aboundmg tears, 

As m your visage when withm your sight 
Come my sad looks and wild behavior, 

Therefore for you, for you thoughts are astir— 

Such thoughts^ My heart will burst beneath their might 
I cannot keep mine eyes so close and far 
But often tunes they steal a look at you 
For the desire they have to weep anew 
And you give wild increase to that desire. 

So that they needs must waste with mward fire, 
Because the tears arise not where you are 

XXI 

"L'amaro lagrimax che voi faceste'^ 

Sonnet 21, §38 

Oh eyes, unhappy eyes, the bitter weepmg 
Which for so long a season ye have made, 
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Enmarvailed others at your grief unsleeping, 

So that ye saw them in sad hues arrayed 
Yet now it seems ye would forget it quite. 

If on my part a recreant soul I bore, 

Nor dashed obhvious causes out of sight, 
Brmgmg her image up whom ye deplore 
Your silhness o’ercasts me much with thought. 

Yea, so affrightens me that I have dread 
Of a fair maidens glance that toward you flies 
You have a bounden duty, and you ought 
Never forget our Lady who is dead 
So saith my heart, and then— and then it sighs 

XXII 

‘‘Gentil pensiero, che park di vui” 

Sonnet 22, §39 

Lady, a gentle thought that speaks of you 
Gomes often now to make abode with me 
Of love he talks, and so delightfully 
That he constrains my heart his will to do 
My reason asks my heart, “Who, who is this 
That comes with consolation to our mmd 
Lo, in his power is such almightmess 
No other thought can stay with us behind^^" 

And thus the answer, “Oh deepthinkmg mate. 
This IS a new young Spirit, sent by Love, 

Laying before me gifts of sweet desire 
His life, and aD. that we m him admire 
From out the eyes of yon kmd lady move, 

Who sorrowed lately for our wretched state ” 

XXIII 

‘Xasso! per forza de’ molti sospm” 

Sonnet 23, §40 

Ah welaway^ because the many sighs. 

Bom of the thoughts that hold my heart in trance, 
Have overcome at last my coward eyes, 

That now they dare not meet another glance 
Lo, to the hkeness of two Passions, 

Of weepmg and bewailmg, they are come 
And often so they weep that Love them crowns 
With diadems of holy martyrdom 
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These mournful thoughts, these sighs that force their way 
In the inmost heart, such utter anguish leave, 

That Love doth faint and swoon for very woe 
It is no marvel, they that gneve him so 
Madonna’s dear name graven on them have. 

And many words about her dying day 

XXIV 

“Deh peregrmi, che pensosi andante” 

Sonnet 24, §41 

Oh pilgrims, pilgrims, waUang on m dream 
Of something sweet hid in the dreamful Past, 

Come ye from lands m so far distance placed, 

As by your weary semblance it may seem^ 

Why weep ye not when ye are passing by 
The very middle of the doleful city. 

Why look ye passionless and void of pity, 

As though ye knew not its calamity^ 

So ye would stay awhile and hear it told, 

My heart m plamtive sighing certifies 
That ye would leave us then with tearful eyes 
This city. Sirs, has lost its Beatrice 
And all discourse a man of her may hold 
Hath virtue to cause weepmgs manifold 

XXV 

"Oltre la spera, che piu larga gira” 

Sonnet 25, §42 

Beyond that sphere which turns the largest space 
Passes the sigh that issues from my heart 
A new mtelhgence doth love impart 
Weepmg, which draws it toward that lofty place 
But when it hath amved where it desires, 

It sees a Lady meekly takmg honour. 

And for the glory of the light upon her 
This wandenng spnght of mine with awe admires 
He sees her such that when the account he tries, 

I understand him not, so strange his tone 
To the sad heart which yet was fain to hear 
I know he talks about that lovely one, 

Because he often mentions Beatnce, 

So that I needs must know it, ladies dear 
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Notes 

[These few observations are suggested by Henry Hallams stnctures, re- 
ferred to m the editonal note preceding the sonnets Roman numerals refer 
to Hallam'^s sonnets, arabic to Imes, and the letters D, R and H to Dante, 
D G Rossetti, and Hallam ] 

1, 11 D Madoima, mvolta m im drappo dormendo 
R My lady, with a mantle round her, slept 
III, 8 H seems to have missed a part of the sense of "fuora dell’onore ” 

V This is unquestionably superior to R s rendermgs, both as trans- 
lation and as sonnet 

VI R s does this better 

VII, 12-14 Not literal H s changed figure loses rather than heightens the 
sense of the origmal 

VIII No one could call this hteral, especially m the difficult final 
tercet where the sense is admirably expanded to fit the needs 
of Enghsh R s rendermg is by comparison rough metncally, 
and barely hteral m the final tercet 

X This IS notably closer to the Itahan than R's, and is more smoothly 

rendered 

XI, 2 D Cogh occhi bassi mostrando dolore 

R With hds weighed down by the heart's heavmess 
4 H renders >etr as “Grief " 

9-14 H seems to have done better than R with a difficult sestet 

XII R IS very smooth, but m several parts far from the origmal sense 

XIII R IS here definitely superior 

XIV, 5-8 D EUa sen va, sentendosi laudare, 

Bemgnamente d' umilti vestuta, 

E par che sia una cosa venuta 
Di cielo m terra a miracol mostrare 
R And still, amid the praise she hears secure, 

She walks with humbleness for her array, 

Seemmg a creature sent from Heaven to stay 
On earth, and show a miracle made sure 
Surely R s version is here the hteral one, H s bemg freer and 
truer to the inner sense of the ongmal 

XV, 8 R IS more faithful to the origmal with his 

“Of love, and blessed faith, and gentleness " 

14 D Che non sospin m dolcezza d'amore 
R Without a passion of exceedmg love 
XVI A Canzone, not a sonnet The nme-schemes used are mterestmg, 

and betray the difficulty H had m tummg this 
D R H piece mto English R's second Ime, “And made 

a a a his lordship so famihar," for D's “E costumato 

b b b alia sua signona," shows R at his easy best over 
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XVn,5-8 

9-11 
XVm, 14 

XXI, 9 

12 

xxn,5 
XXIII, 5-8 

XXV, 3 

8 


b a b 
aba 

a b c 
bed 
bee 
a b d 

c d e 
dee 
d e 

f 

c d f 
d b 
dbg 

g 


H’s literal rendering Again, H’s eighth line is 
accurately rendered, but the words are unfortu- 
nately unpoetical The final couplet is worth no- 
ticing 

D Questo m’awiene ovunque ella mi vede, 

E si e cosa uinil, che non si crede 
R Whenever she beholds me, it is so 

Who IS more sweet than any words can show 


H doesn’t seem so apt with this quatram as R D’s figures are 

intncate and diflBcult 

Here H is truer and smooths than R 

D s ‘‘O nobile mtelleto” becomes R’s hteral “O noble mtellect,” 
to rime with “ached” a few hnes earher 
D La vostra veiut^ 

R Your fickleness 
H Your silliness 

H ignores D s “se non per morte,” substitutmg ‘Tou have a 
bounden duty,” which, with “and you ought,” is too repetitious 
Otherwise this sonnet comes off well 
D L’anima dice al cor 
R The soul saith to the heart 
H My reason asks my heart 

R Ignores the “due desin” of 1 5, but reaching up mto the prose 
of section XL turns this quatram, with his “red circle m sign 
of martyrdom,” more vividly than the sonnet’s “ch’ Amore/Gh 
cerchia di corona di martin ” 

D Intelligenza nuova 
R A new perception 
H A new mtelhgence 
D Lo peregrmo spinto 
R pilgrim spirit 
H This wandenng spnght 

R does not render D’s “AI cor dolente, che lo fa parlare,” re- 
castmg the tercet mto only a partial rendermg 


11 



PROSE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 


Looking, then, to the lurid presages of the times that are commg, be- 
hevmg that amidst the awM commotions of society which few of us 
do not expect— the disruption, it may be of those common bands which 
hold together our social existence that m such a desolation nothing 
possibly can be found to support men but a true spintual Chnstiamty, 
I am not entirely without hope that round such an element of vital 
hght, constramed once more to put forth its illummatmg energies for 
protection and dehverance to its children, may gather once agam the 
scattered rays of human knowledge 

Hallam, The Influence of Italian 
Upon English Literature 

There is another world and some have deemed 
It IS a world of music, and of hght. 

And human voices, and dehghtful forms. 

Where the matenal shall no more be cursed 
By dominance of evil, but become 
A beauteous evolution of pure spint. 

Opposite, but not warring, rather yieldmg 
New grace, and evidence of hberty 

Hallam, A Meeting and a Farewell, 

11 30-37 




On Sympathy 

[Shortly after rejoining his family upon his return from the Spanish expedition 
with Tennyson, Hallam wrote his friend on October 4, 1830 “I have been 
studious too, partly after my fashion, and partly after my father s, i e , I 
read six books of Herodotus with him, and I take occasional plunges mto 
David Hartley, and Buhle’s Philosophte Moderne for my own gratification 
{Memoir, i, 70) The present essay, which owes its basic prmciple to Hartley's 
Observations on Man, His Frame, His Duty, and His Expectations, 2 vols , 
London, 1791 (first ed 1749) was read to the Apostles on December 4, 1830 
if, as seems likely, it was the paper supportmg a theory which derives the 
moral sentiments from the prmciple of Association, noted by H Sidgwick 
m a hst of subjects debated by the Apostles, prepared m November, 1894 for 
Hallam, Lord Tennyson, and kmdly put at Ae editors disposal by Mr 
Charles Tennyson Henry Hallam m 1834 prmted the essay from MS and his 
text IS here followed save where noted The essay has appeared in all editions 
of the Remains ] 


Is it necessary to consider sympathy as an ultimate principle, or are there 
grounds for supposing it to be generated by association out of primary 
pleasures and pams^ 

It was my first mtention to have given you an Essay on a much more 
copious subject I wished to detad the successive formations of the 
virtuous affections from simple feehngs of sympathy, and to examme 
the true nature of the moral sentiments This is much more mterestmg 
to my mind than the actual subject of the following Essay, but I began 
with It, and I had not tune to get beyond it The admission of sympathy 
as an ultimate prmciple would not mvahdate any subsequent con- 
clusions respecting the virtues that arise out of it, but the contrary 
opimon will perhaps give so clear an impression of the great powers 
of association, as to help very considerably the future mvestigation And 
m itself I think the question a very cunous and pleasing one Before I 
begm to discuss it, I must premise that the word sympathy, which like 
most others m moral saence has a fluctuatmg import, is used m this 
Essay to denote the simple affection of the soul, by which it is pleased 
with another’s pleasure and pamed with another’s pam, immediately 
and for their own sakes 

Let us take the soul at that precise moment m which she becomes 
assured that another soul exists From tones, gestures, and other ob- 
jects of sensation she has inferred that existence accordmg to the simplest 
rules of association Some philosophers, mdeed, conceive an original 
mstmct by which we infer design, and therefore mental existence, from 
the phenomena of animal motion, and the expressions of voice and 
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coTintenance I have no fondness, I confess, for these easy limitations of 
inquiry, these mstincts, so fashionable m certain schools, and I know not 
why any new prmciple should be invented to account for one of these 
plainest of all the associative processes 

Be this as it may, the soul, then, has become aware of another m- 
dividual subject, capable of thoughts and feehngs hke her own How 
does this discovery aflEect her^ It is possible she may feel pleasure 
m the mere knowledge of mere existence in this other subject, smce 
it is probable that pleasure is inherent m the exercise of all the soul's 
capacities as such, and, therefore, the idea of a new similar set of 
capacities may irresistibly call up the idea, and the reahty of pleasure 
For association, I need hardly observe, does not only produce ideas of 
what in the past is similar to the present, but revives in many cases the 
feehngs themselves But as these probabihties are rather of a shadowy 
complexion, let us move a step further The person thus recognised by 
the soul will probably have been occupied in acts of kindness towards 
it, by which mdeed its attention was first attracted and the recogmtion 
rendered possible Before that recognition, therefore, pleasure has been 
associated with that person as a mere object The infant cannot separate 
the sensations of nounshment from the form of his nurse or mother 
But the expressions of voice and countenance in the person conferring 
this or any other pleasure were themselves agreeable, and such as m- 
dicate mtemal pleasure m that person So soon, therefore, as the infant 
makes the recogmtion we spoke of, that is, assumes a conscious subject 
of those expressions, he is competent to make a second assumption, to 
wit, that the looks and tones m the other bemg, which accompany his 
own pleasure, are accompamed at the same time by pleasure m that 
other Hence, wherever he perceives the indications of another s joy, 
he IS prepared to rejoice, and, by panty of reasoning, wherever he 
perceives mdications of pam, he is gneved, because those pamful ap- 
pearances have been connected by hnn with the absence of pleasurable 
sensations to himself, or even the positive presence of painful ones 
A great step is thus gamed m the soul's progress She is immediately 
pleased by another s pleasure, and pamed by another's pam 

Close upon the experience of pleasure follows desire As tihe soul m 
its first development, withm the sphere of itself, desired the recurrence 
of that object which had gratified it, sq now, having connected its 
pleasure with that of another, she connects her desire with his desire 
So also from the correspondence of pams wiU arise a correspondence of 
averstons^ by which I mean dctvoe dtshkes, the opposites of desire Thus 
the machmery of sympathy, it might seem, would be complete, and since 
I have exhibited a legitimate process, by which the soul might arrive at 
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a state precisely answering to the definition with which I set out, you 
may expect perhaps that the argument of this Essay is already termi- 
nated Indeed some philosophers appear to consider this a complete 
account of the matter But when I reflect on the pecuhar force of 
sympathy itself, and the equivalent strength of those reflex sentiments 
regarding it, which I shall come presently to examme, I cannot but 
think somethmg more is wanted 

It seems to me that several processes of association operate simul- 
taneously m the same direction, and that the umted power of all im- 
parts a character to this portion of our nature, which each taken smgly 
would not be able to produce Let us agam consider the soul at the 
startmg-point, where it recogmses a kmdred bemg The discovery is 
made, and the soul dwells upon it fondly, wishmg to justify its own 
inference, and anxiously seeking for means of verification Every new 
expression of feehng in the other being, the object of its contempla- 
tion, becomes an additional evidence The more it can discern of 
pleasure, the more it becomes confirmed m its behef I have alluded 
to the probabihty that every new exercise of a new function, every 
change of state, is to the soul an enjoyment Pam may supervene, but 
in the nature of the thing, to feel, to hve, is to enjoy Pleasure, there- 
fore, will be the surest sign of hfe to the soul Hence there is the 
strongest possible mducement to be pleased with those marks of 
pleasure m another, which justify, as it were, the assumed similarity 
of that other to its own nature Marks of pain, m a less degree, will 
also be proofs 

How then, I may be asked, does it happen we are not pleased with 
the pam of our fellow-being^ Because another result of association 
here mtervenes The sudden interruption of any tram of feehng m 
which the imnd acquiesces, has a uniform tendency to displease and 
shock us When the perception of suffering m another mterferes with 
our satisfaction m contemplatmg him, and in pursumg our process of 
verification, if I may so call it, this contrast produces pam Besides, as 
the image of his enjoyment recalled images, and thereby awoke reahties 
of pleasure m ourselves, so the perception of suffermg makes us recol- 
lect our own suffermg, and causes us to suffer Thus by a second cham 
of associated feehngs, the soul arrives at the same result, at umon of 
joys and sorrows, m other words, at sympathy I should remark, how- 
ever, that compassion is not unmixed pam, and the pleasure mmghng 
with it may still be legitimately referred to that assurance of hfe, which 
the marks of suffermg afford 

I shall now proceed to a third pnnmple, from which the same result 
may be deduced This is the prmciple of mutation AB animals are 
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mutative To repeat desires, volitioiis, actions, is the unquestionable 
tendency of conscious beings It was a profound remark of Bishop 
Butler, one of those anticipations of philosophic minds which are preg- 
nant with theones, that perhaps the same simple power in the mind 
which disposes our actions to habitual courses, may be sufficient to 
account for the phenomena of memory This is a very deep subject, 
and when we remember that the sphere of imitation is not confined 
to human, or even animal exertions, but appears to be co-extensive with 
organic hfe, we have reason to be cautious in deahng with this pnn- 
ciple So far, however, as it applies to our desires, there seems ground 
for supposing that the soul may desire another s gratification from the 
same impulse that leads a monkey to mimic the gestures of a man 
Novelty is m itself an evident source of pleasure To become some- 
thing new, to add a mode of being to those we have expenenced, is a 
temptation alike to the hsping mfant m the cradle and the old man 
on the verge of the grave This may partly arise from that essential 
inherence of pleasure in every state to which I have alluded, partly 
from a pleasure of contrast and surprise felt by the soul on gaimng a 
new position Now nothing can be more new than such a foreign 
capacity of enjoyment as the soul has here discovered To become this 
new thmg, to imitate, in a word, the discovered agent, no less in the 
internal than the outward elements of action, wiU naturally be the 
endeavor of faculties already accustomed m their own development to 
numberless courses of imitation For we imitate our previous acts m 
order to establish our very earliest knowledge ^ Through the medium 
of imitation alone, automatic notions become voluntary It is then pos- 
sible that through the desire to feel as another feels, we may come to 
feel so 


I know not whether I have succeded m statmg with tolerable clear- 
ness these three processes by which I conceive the association principle 
to operate m the production of sympathy The number, however, is 
not yet exhausted, and those that remam to be described are perhaps 
more important, and will carry us more to the bottom of the matter, 
although for this very reason it will be difficult to avoid some obscurity 
m speakmg of them Some of you, perhaps, may be disposed to set me 
down as a mystic, for what I am about to say, just as some of you may 
have despised me as a mechamst, or a materialist, on account of what 
I have said already In one and the other, however, I proceed upon 
tangible facts, or upon probabihties directly issuing out of such facts 
* So 1863 Boston, 1834, 1862, 1869 have *of very * 
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It IS an ultimate fact of consciousness, that the soul exists as one 
subject m various successive states Our behef m this is the foundation 
of all reasonmg Far back as memory can carry us, or far forward as 
anticipation can travel unrestrained, the remembered state in the one 
case, and the imagined one m the other, are forms of self With the 
first dawn of feeling began the conception of existence, distinct from 
that of the moment in which the conception arose hope, desire, appre- 
hension, aversion, soon made the soul hve entirely m reference to 
things non-existent But what were these things^ Possible conditions 
of the soul, the same undivided soul which existed m the conception 
and desire of them Wide, therefore, as that universe might be, which 
comprehended for the imagination aU vaneties of untried conscious- 
ness, it was no wider than that self which imagmed it Matenal objects 
were indeed perceived as external But how^ As unknown hmits of the 
souFs activity, they were not a part of subjective consciousness, they 
defined, restrained, and regulated it Still the soul attnbuted itself to 
every consciousness, past or future At length the discovery of another 
being IS made AnoAer bemg, another subject, conscious, having a 
world of feehngs like the soul’s own worlds How, how can the soul 
imagme feehng which is not its own? I repeat, she realizes this con- 
ception only by considermg the other being as a separate part of self, 
a state of her own consciousness existing apart from the present, just as 
imagmed states exist in the future Thus absorbing, if I may speak so, 
this other bemg into her umversal nature, the soul transfers at once 
her own feehngs and adopts those of the new-comer 

It IS very possible there may be nothing m this notion of mine, 
which I doubt not many of you will think too refined But it seems to 
deserve attentive consideration The force of it hes in a supposed difli- 
culty attending the structure of our consciousness, a difBculty of con- 
ceiving any existence, except in the way of matter, external to the 
conceivmg mmd It may be objected, however, that this conjectural 
explanation is after all no explanation, smce it can only account for an 
mterest taken m the other bemg, but not for a coahtion of pleasures 
or pains The supposed identification is not assuredly closer than that 
which exists between the past and the present m ourselves, yet how 
often does our actual self desire diflFerent objects from those which 
allured us m a previous condition! 

The objection is weighty, but let us see what may be said agamst 
it The soul, we have seen, exists as one permanent subject of innumer- 
able successive states But not only is there umty of subject, there is 
hkewise a tendency to umty of form The order of nature is uniform 
imder the sway of mvanable laws, the same phenomena perpetually 
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recur And there is a pre-estabhshed harmony in mmd by which it antici- 
pates this uniformity I do not imagme any onginal pnnciple distmct 
from association is necessary to account for this fact But a fact it is, 
and the foundation of all mductive judgments The soul naturally takes 
a great pleasure in this expectation of sameness, so perpetually answered, 
and aiSording scope for the development of all faculties, and all domimon 
over surrounding things Thus a wish for complete uniformity will arise 
wherever a similarity of any kmd is observed 

But a still deeper feehng is caused by that immediate knowledge of 
the past which is supphed by memory To know a thing as past, and to 
know it as similar to something present, is a source of mingled emo- 
tions There is pleasure, m so far as it is a revelation of self, but there 
IS pam, m so far that it is a divided self, a bemg at once our own and 
not our own, a portion cut away from what we feel, nevertheless, to be 
smgle and indivisible 

I fear these expressions will be thought to border on mysticism Yet I 
must beheve that if any one, m the least accustomed to analyze his 
feelmgs, will take the pains to reflect on it, he may remember mo- 
ments m which the burden of this mystery has lam heavy on him, m 
which he has felt it miserable to exist, as it were, piece-meal, and m 
the contmual flux of a stream, m which he has wondered, as at a new 
thing, how we can be, and have been, and not be that which we have 
been But the yeammgs of the human soul for the irrecoverable past 
are checked by a stem knowledge of unpossibihty 

So also m its eager rushings towards the future, its desire of that 
mystenous something which now is not, but which m another mmute 
we shall be, the soul is checked by a lesson of experience, which 
teaches her that she cannot carry mto that future the actual mode of 
her existence But were these impossibihties removed, were it con- 
ceivable that the soul m one state should coexist with the soul m 
another, how impetuous would be that desire of reumon, which even 
the awful laws of tune cannot entoely forbid^ 

The cause, you will say, is mconceivable Not so, it is the very case 
before us The soul, we have seen, contemplates a separate being as a 
separate state of itself, the only bemg it can conceive But the two 
exist simultaneously Therefore that impetuous desire anses There- 
fore, in her anxiety to break down all obstacles, and to amalgamate 
two portions of her divided substance, she will hasten to blend emo- 
tions and desires with those apparent m the kindred spirit I request 
it may be considered whether these two circumstances, to wit, the 
anticipation of uniformity natural to the soul, and the melancholy 
pleasure occasioned by the idea of time, are not suflicient to remove 
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the objection started^ above, and finally, whether this notion of the 
souls identifying the perceived being with herself may not be thought 
to have some weight, especially when such identification is rehed 
upon as a conciurent cause with the others first spoken of 


Before I proceed to examme what consequences such a passion as 
sympathy might be expected to have m the mind, and how far those 
consequences, as predicted from a general knowledge of the workings 
of association, are in conformity with the actual constitution of our 
minds, it may be well to make one remark as to the character of the 
system I have been explainmg 

That system asserts the absolute disinterestedness of sympathy It is, 
as I understand it, no modification of the selfish theory It has, how- 
ever, been so represented, and I must allow there is a strong prirn^ 
facie appearance of its bemg so, owmg to the fallacies of language 
The selfish theory denies the dismterested nature of afiEection on 
grounds which prove, if anything, the absolute impossibihty of dis- 
interestedness, at least m any shape conceivable by a human intellect 
What would be the correct inference from such a prooP Simply this, 
that the theorists are usmg words m a different sense from the common, 
and applying them to a distmction which never came in question, not 
to that real and broad distmction which those words designate for 
common understandmgs 

But IS this the inference really drawn by these philosophers^ No, so 
it would make no theory Either with a strange mconsistency they 
make use of their prmciple to depreciate mankind^ thus recogmsmg m 
fact the possibihty and naturalness of what they pronounce impossible 
and uimatural, or they employ it to narrow the mterval between vice 
and virtue and to weaken the authority of the moral sentiments Neither 
of these defects is fairly chargeable on the system I have recom- 
mended 

What IS the true distmction, accordmg to common language and 
common feelmg, between selfish and unselfish? Certamly this that die 
object of the first is ones own gratification, the object of the second is 
the gratification of another The difference of names arises from the 
difference of objects recognized by the understandmg It relates en- 
tirely to a smgle act of the soul, taken m and by itself, limited by its 
object, and not at all considered m reference to its ongin or its conse- 
quence To require that pleasure should not have preceded this act so 
as to render it possible, or that pleasure should not inhere in the sub- 

* So 1834 and all the editions 
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jective part of this act so as to cause a subsequent reflex sentiment, is 
to require what the understanding assuredly never required, when it 
separated the class of selfish from that of unselfish sentiments 

But I may be told that the view I have taken of sympathy, as origi- 
natmg in an adoption of the other being into self, is quite incompatible 
with the disinterested character If a conscious agent can only be 
imagined as a separate and co-existent part of self, is it not obvious 
all love not only spnngs from, but is in itself a modification of, self- 
love^ For here the object is the same as the subject and though the 
logical distinction mentioned may be a good justification of the com- 
mon use of the words, it is no reason agamst a strict philosophical 
acceptation of them at proper times and places Now I cannot object 
to this argument in toto That is, I admit that if the view I took of the 
origin of sympathy was correct, all love is, in one sense, a modification 
of self-love Nor do I deny that self-love is perhaps as good a term to 
express this meaning as a philosopher could expect to find at his dis- 
posal But I deny altogether that this philosophical sense of the term 
has anything to do with the usual signification of self-love, or with the 
words mterest, disinterested, selfish, and the like 

Nay, there is another important portion of human nature to which 
some recent philosophers have wished to confine these phrases Popu- 
larly speaking, every feeling is selfish, or springs from self-love, which 
regards our own gratification as its end But the philosophers I allude 
to wish to remove these words to the vacant oflSce of designating, not 
our particular desires and passions seeking their own gratification, but 
that more general desire for general well-being which arises out of 
those particular desires, and could not have subsisted without their 
precedence This is what Hartley calls ‘rational self-mterest”, Butler, 
if I mistake not, ‘cool self-love”, and Mackintosh, “desire of happiness ” 
It IS easy to prove that this passion is not entitled to those lofty 
prerogative rights, which in common parlance are often attributed to 
self-love and the desire of happiness When Pascal says “it is to gam 
happiness than a man hangs himself,” it is easy to show that if by 
‘happiness” he mtended “the greatest possible well-being,” noflung can 
be more absurd and untrue than the assertion We hang ourselves to 
get nd of present imeasmess, not with a view to permanent welfare 
But it may surely be permitted to doubt whether Pascal meant any 
such nonsense as the refutation supposes However this may be, I 
thmk I have said enough to show, that in this acceptation of the word 
self-love, the act of sympathy has nothmg to do with it Our desire of 
our neighbors pleasure, our gnef for his pain, are immediate passions 
actmg upon an immediate object, and havmg no reference to the means 
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of establishing an ultimate balance of pleasures to ourselves As to 
the popular sense, I have aheady shown that the term selfish is con- 
fined to that class of desires which are not excited by the idea of an- 
other s gratification The distinction is m the nature of what the excit- 
ing idea represents, not in the mode of its nsing, or the reasons of its 
ejBSciency 

Now, although I have supposed it possible that the conception of a 
distmct conscious agent must pass through a process of imagination 
and feehng before it can be sujficiently reahsed to have any hold 
upon us, I must not be so misunderstood as to be thought to deny the 
mtellectual conception itself It is because the intellect apprehends 
another agent, that this process may take place, not because it is 
mcapable of such apprehension 

I hold, therefore, that the notions here laid down concerning the 
composition of sympathy are not hable to the fatal accusation of being 
mcompatible with the disinterested chaiacter of the affections, in any 
sense at least which can have a bearing upon practice But I think it 
still a curious speculative question, whether there is not a species of 
self-love of a very primary formation, antenor indeed to everythmg m 
the soul (considered as the subject of feehng) except the susceptibihty 
of pleasure ond pam And I have my doubts whether the vast con- 
course of writers who speak of some such principle are fairly open, 
otherwise than through the imperfections and entanglements of lan- 
guage, to the impeachment of those modem reformers, who choose to 
restram the words on which the debate turns to a different, a hmited, 
though I admit an important, part of our nature 


It was my mtention to have contmued this Essay so as to exhibit 
the rise and progress of those pains and pleasures, aversions and de- 
sires, which arise in the soul m consequence of sympathy, and whose 
pecuhar force I should have shewn to depend on the pecuhar powers 
of the several feelings composing sympathy These may be compnsed 
under the terms remorse and moral satisfaction, or any equivalent, 
there bemg no smgle word I should then have detailed the gradual 
generation of the virtues from the primary feelmgs of sympathy, takmg 
for my guide the prmciple of association I should have shewn grati- 
tude, resentment, justice, veracity, inevitably resulting from combma- 
tions of the primary pleasures and pams with their offspnng, sympathy, 
and with those reflex sentiments which regard it I should have shewn 
these sentiments overshadowing the generated affections as they had 
protected the parent one, and acqumng at every step additional force 
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and authority I should have attempted to prove that moral approba- 
tion and blame are not apphed to agents and actions unconnected with 
ourselves m virtue of any faculty of approving or any realist ideas of 
Eight and Wrong, but by a simple extension of sympathy, strengthened 
as that passion has become by the reaction of all the secondary affec- 
tions, accordmg to the obvious nature of association I should have 
spoken of the self-regardmg virtues, temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and explamed how far they come under the junsdiction of the reflex 
sentiments Fmally, I should have endeavored to express how sym- 
pathy receives its final consummation, and the moral sentiments their 
strongest sanction, from the aid of rehgion, the power which binds 
over agam (rehgare, accordmg to some, is the etymology of the word) 
what 4e bond of nature was unable adequately to secure But these 
considerations I must leave to some other and more favourable oppor- 
tumty 

Essay on the Fhtlosophtcal Writings of Cicero 

[In a letter to Fredencfc Tennyson dated July 8, 1831 (prmted m Letters to 
Frederick Tennyson, ed by Hugh J Schonfield, London, 1930, pp 22-24) 
Hallam writes “I take the first moments of freedom from the mtermmable 
Essay (now, thanks to all gods and demons, termmated) to devote them to 
Somersby and you Your letter was read with great pleasure over a table, 
crowded with Latm books, and a desk burstmg with pompous paragraphs ” 
He goes on to say he wdl send Frederick a copy if he can persuade Higman 
to prmt it 

The essay won a Tnmty College prize m 1831 for the best Enghsh essay 
on some ‘Xiterary, Moral, or Antiquarian” subject (Cf The Cambridge 
University Calendar for the Year 1832, p 315) and was prmted as a 
pamphlet of 56 pp early m 1832 by W Metcalfe, Cambndge It was re- 
printed m all editions of the Remains The present text is that of 1832 ] 


^lUe, decus Latii, magnx spes altera Romse, 

Ore effundit opes fandi certissimus auctor, 

Tantum omnes superans prxclaro munere lingux. 

Quantum iit ante aim Romana potentia gentes Veda ^ 

To wnte worthily concemmg the character of Cicero, would be an 
imdertakmg, than which few are more diflBcult, or more extensive For, 
first. It IS impossible not to be touched with reverence, and a kind of 
rehgious awe, when we look towards the figure of any great and noble 
nund, belonging, as regards his natural course, to times long departed, 
but hvmg among us all, by his thoughts perpetuated m writmg, which, 
* This appeared on the title page of 1832 
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actively circulating through numberless mmds, and present without 
difficulty to several points of place and time, give us a far greater 
impression of efficiency than any act whatever (though voluntary, 
which these are not) of the same man, when conscious and ahve In 
fact, it IS hardly to be thought surpnsmg, that many should care for 
no immortahty so much as this, for although there will be no sense, 
or pleasure of enjoyment m it, when it comes, they can rehsh it, at 
least, by anticipation, which has often a better taste than fruition, and 
they may have full assurance of its nature by observing the celebrity 
of other men 

Some of these immortals, however, do not puzzle us much when, 
putting aside the first sentiments of wonder and respect, we step 
nearer to examme with precision their hneaments and true demeanor 
But when we have to do with a mmd of various powers, whose sohci- 
tous activity neither pubhc busmess nor pnvate study can exhaust, and 
which can steal time from the engrossmg occupations of state pohcy 
for the pursmt of hberal knowledge, and the commumcation of it to 
mankmd, we find ourselves mvolved m much perplexity, and feel that, 
even after some labor has been expended, it will be htde better than 
guesswork that finally strikes the balance, and ascertains by relative 
estimation of unlike quahttes his true station m the temple of fame 

The jocular anathema, pronounced by Sir Robert Walpole on his- 
tory m general, hits with pecuhar force the judgments we form of mo- 
tives and mtellectual quahttes, things so curiously comphcated in the 
reahty of nature, that our httle knowledge has nothmg to ground itself 
upon but a few loose rules collected by a very confined mduction from 
external appearances How httle, in fact, does one creature know of 
another, even if he hves with him, sees him constantly, and, m popular 
language, knows all about him! Of that immense chain of mental 
successions, which extends from the cradle to the death-bed, how few 
links, comparatively speakmg, are visible to any other person! Yet 
from these fragments of bemg (if the expression may be pardoned) 
you shall hear one decide as confidently about the unseen and xm- 
imagmed whole, as a geologist from his chip of stone will explam the 
structure of the mass to which it belonged, and even the changes of 
fortune which it has received at the hand of time 

Expenence, however, the final judge, treats these two speculators m 
a very different manner And what is the reason^ Unfortunately, human 
bemgs are not lapidary formations they are not even ammals of pure 
understandmg, which might come near it their imcrocosm is as infinite 
m its forms as the world without us, and m one, as m the other, we must 
obey the laws by observation and experiment, before we can venture 
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to command the elements by arbitrary combmation A question may 
be raised, whether, if the veil that obscures other existence from view 
were altogether removed, and that mode of immediate vision became 
usual, which Rousseau® fancied was more conceivable than the com- 
mumcation of motion by impact, we should, after all, derive much 
benefit from the change But there can be no doubt it would wonder- 
fully alter for the better our histones and biographical memoirs, and 
would effect a prodigious shiftmg of place among many worthies who 
are set high, or low, without much warrant, accordmg to our present 
system of knowledge 


This Essay, however, has no such ambitious aim, as to include the 
whole character of Cicero withm the scope of its observations It is 
mtended only to take a brief survey of one element m his diversified 
gemus, the philosophical, but it will be difficult to mark the limits of 
this without an occasional glance at those other quahties, by which it 
is bounded, and which sometimes curiously intersect it This will be 
evident if we consider that a question concemmg the ments of Cice- 
ronian philosophy naturally resolves itself into two parts In what 
temper of mind, it should first be asked, did Cicero come to form and 
dehver his opimons^ And, secondly, what those opimons were^ Now 
the first of these is, beyond comparison, the most mterestmg and im- 
portant 

A man, it has been well said, “is always other and more than his 
opinions” To understand somethmg of the predispositions in any 
mind, is to occupy a height of vantage, from which we may more 
clearly perceive die true bearmgs of his thoughts, than was possible 
for a spectator on the level* By Imowing how much a man loves truth, 
we learn how far he is likely to teach it us by ascertaming the special 
bent of his passions and habits, we are on our guard agamst giving 
that credit to conclusions m favor of them, which our notion of his 
discernment might otherwise mclme us to give But there is more than 
ttis The inward life of a great man, the sum total of his nnpressions, 
customs, sentiments, gradual processes of thought, rapid suggestions, 
and the like, contains a far greater truth, both m extent and m magni- 
tude, than all the fixed and positive forms of behef that occupy the 
front-row m his understanding It is more our mterest to know the 
first, for we know more m knowing it, and are brought by it into closer 
contact with real greatness Opimon is often the product of an ex- 
hausted, not an energetic condition of mmd a few thoughts are suffl- 

* See 'Nomelle HShtse [H ] 
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cient to make up many opmions, and though these are always m some 
proportion to the degree of elevation allotted to their parent mind, 
they are seldom, perhaps, its certain measure 
In the instance we have now to consider, many such predisposing 
influences will occur to the most careless observer Cicero was a 
Roman, and we must view hun with reference to the circumstances of 
Roman life, and the pecuhar tendencies of its national feelmg He was 
a Roman statesman, and we must not forget the absorbmg interest of 
pohtics in his time, and country, while we estimate the value he set on 
the calmer studies of his retirement He was also a Roman gentleman, 
fond of social hfe, and capable of guiding and adorning its movements 
he had elevated his family and name, by his own indefatigable exer- 
tions, from the ranks of provmcial society, and was naturally ambi- 
tious of that life of hterary bnlhance which had already superseded m 
pubhc estimation the honors of patncian birth, and was begmmng to 
vie with the more substantial reverence paid to high dignities and large 
possessions Above all, he was, by long habit and peculiar gemus, a 
Roman orator, accustomed ahke to the grave dehberations of the senate 
and the impassioned pleadings of the forum All these influences (and 
some of them were not a httle feverish and disturbing) he earned with 
hipi into the quiet fields and lucid atmosphere of philosophy Whether 
he agitated that region by what he brought, more than he benefited 
himself, and through himself the world, by what he found, is an in- 
quiry which may prove entertammg and useful, and which we shall 
be better able to bnng to a satisfactory conclusion when we have 
considered rather more at length the relation of these previous tenden- 
cies to the investigation and discovery of truth 
It has been a favounte notion with those modem writers, who are 
fond of considermg the unity of mood, produced by a constant action 
of similar circumstances on the mind of a nation, in rather an abstract 
pomt of view, that the Romans represent the 'political, as the Greeks 
did the individual development of human mtelhgence and energy 
Whatever objections may he against forms of expression, which, when 
habitually apphed by speculators on history, are apt to mislead by a 
frequently recurrmg appearance of system, always seductive to the 
imagmation, but proportionately dangerous to the observmg intellect, 
it seems impossible to deny that much truth is contamed in this re- 
mark It is not of course meant, that the institutions of social conven- 
tion did not attam a smgular degree of perfection among the Grecian 
states, or that their complexion was not generally favourable to the 
cultivation of individual gemus, but simply that no strong national 
spirit impelled the Greeks to national aggrandizement as the para- 
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motiQt object of their activity, which was the case with the conquenng 
people who succeeded them m the career of civilization A country of 
small repubhcs, perpetually at strife with each other, had little umty 
/ of aim, except when menaced by barbanan inroads Patriotism, mdeed, 
was raised high m the scale of duties, and on the same plea that " omnes 
ommum cantates patna complectitur,’" the same energy was exerted 
for the pubhc good, which afterwards, on a larger theatre, enforced 
the admirmg submission of mankmd But the public sympathies of the 
Atheman were opposed to those of the Lacedemonian, and no smgle 
city threatened to absorb the world mto the greatness of its name The 
fascination of that name was wanting, and the sense of favourmg 
destiny, which in the thought of every Roman blended his proud 
recollections of past triumph with the confident hope of an equally 
subservient future Nor do we find that, where the bonds of Grecian 
pohty were strongest, the vigor of hterary genius was most conspic- 
uous or effective The severer, as well as the hghter Muses, fled from 
the walls of Sparta, for the patronage, extended by Lycurgus to the 
shade of Homer, failed to kindle the finer sentiments among the sub- 
jects of his legislation 

On the other side (if we except the dramatic poets, whose local at- 
tachments were naturally strengthened by the necessities of their art) 
no strong sympathy with national advance or dechne seems, under 
climates more congenial to art and knowledge, to have inspired the 
eminent leaders of human thought Pmdar attended on a court, Plato 
could exchange the hberal air of Athens for the atmosphere of Syra- 
cusan tyranny Anstotle,® “the soul of the academy,'" was attached to 
it only by the hfe of its founder, and turned contentedly, after his 
death, to the court of Hermeas, and the counsels of Macedoman op- 
pression 

This comparative laxity of civil ties, owmg perhaps m some measure 
to the capricious nature of these “fierce democratLes" which made po- 
htical emmence less desirable, because less secure, was conducive to 
that depth of meditation and comprehensiveness of views, which ear- 
ned the Grecian spirit to heights of excellence, that will exercise the 
wondermg gaze of our latest postenty The sculptors and poets were 
left free to enjoy the unlimited mspiration of natural beauties, which 
are not of this age, or of that empire, but everlasting, and complete 
m themselves as the ideas they produce m the meditative artist, who 
has a higher standard of perfection withm him that the most glonous 
of recollected names— a Fabncius, a Brutus, or a Numa Whatever 

vovg Tri5 was the appellation given by Plato to his fature 

nval [H] 
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elevation the contemplative and creative parts of oxir nature were 
fitted to attam, when left to the free exercise of their own functions, 
neither restrained, and, as it were, overlaid by a bond of national 
feehng intent on national glory, nor denvmg an auxihar, yet hetero- 
geneous force from the diflFusion of a spiritual faith, such elevation, we 
may safely say, was attamed by the Greeks The fair mventions of their 
art, the pure deductions of their science, all the curious and splendid 
combmations of thought, which anse from the habit of viewing the 
circumstances of man in the single hght of poetic beauty, or accordmg 
to distmct forms of mtellectual congrmty, remain to us in their precious 
hterature, and attest how clear, how serene, how majestically mde- 
pendent of merely local and temporary views, was Ihe gemus of an- 
cient Greece, who laid the honey on the hps of Plato, and raised the 
temple of the graces withm the bosom of Sophocles 
Every thmg m the Roman character was the reverse of this, and 
announced to attentive reflection a different destmy, and a new evo- 
lution of mental nature Sprung from the embrace of Mars, this people 
of determmed warriors rose by slow degrees to an umversal domimon, 
and eveiy separate will, that came into action under the auspices of 
their patron god, seemed to bend itself by spontaneous impulse to 
fulfil his overruhng mtention and redeem his early promise The m- 
fancy of Rome was nounshed by a martial and rehgious poetry, which 
became extmct when the season of extended action amved Then the 
lessons taught and matured in probationary struggles with the brave 
Itahan populations were apphed to a tremendous battle against the 
several supremacies of Europe, and, the scabbard being thrown away, 
that sword was displayed m irresistible splendour, which for a space 
of centuries was to tame the haughty and proudly spare the suppliant 
Such was, throughout, the consistency of fiieir progress, that all their 
institutions and customs bore the impress of one mlmg idea, and 
insensate thmgs seemed to umte with human vohtions m a glad further- 
ance of the glorious race The paths of scientific discovery and secluded 
imagination were naturally unheeded by minds so strongly possessed 
with notions of "pnde, pomp, and circumstance "" Their ordmary pur- 
smts were practical, and their highest aims pohtical They had no 
original hterature, and they did not feel the want There was much 
vigorous conception, but it all went into the outward world, the em- 
pire of their triumphant will^ 

* ‘The austere frugality of the ancient republicans, their carelessness about the 
possessions and the pleasures of wealth, the stnct regard for law among the people, 
its umversal and steadfast loyalty durmg the happy centuries when the constitution, 
after the pretensions of the aristocracy had been curbed, were flounshmg m its 
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When, at length, conquest brought luxury m its train, and artificial 
appetites sprang from the excess of social stimulus, the graces of a 
foreign language were first sought to supply a fashionable gratification, 
and soon produced their emoUient effects of taste and refined pleasure, 
but they never touched the ground of character,® which was far too 
solidly fixed to admit of change from supennduction Systems of phi- 
losophy were imported for the amusement and use of a highly cmhzed 
population, but amidst much ingemous discussion and colhsion of 
opimons, no sparks of strong philosophic thought were elicited, and 
those chasms m knowledge, which were left obscure by the burmng 
hghts of elder science, received no new illumination from the masters 
of the earth 

If the obstacles to the nse of an original philosophy, grounded on the 
mtrmsic character of the Romans, may fairly seem insuperable, they 
must doubtless be considered as deriving an immense accession of 
force from the peculiar condition of the repubhc m the age of Cicero 
Corruption had reached the heart of the state the few, in whom the 
lifeblood of patriotism still circulated, felt the mdispensable importance 
and awful interest attached to an active hfe, the larger number, with 
whom a superficial acquaintance with theories, nicknamed philosophi- 
cal knowledge, served as an excuse for indolence, or a varnish for vice, 
were constitutionally disqualified for the keen intmtion of truth, and 
the generous mood of enthusiasm, in which suggestion strikes the mind 
hke inspiration The Greek teachers, from whom their little learning 
was immediately derived, were very unlike that former race, the 0soi 
^caXatoc of philosophy There were exceptions, perhaps, at all events 
there were degrees of ment a Posidomus,® or a Panaetius, is not to be 
classed with the vulgar herd of sophists But the general difference was 
too manifest to be mistaken what m the hands of Plato had been an 

full perfection, the sound feeling which never, amid mtemal discord, allowed of an 
appeal to foreign mterference, the absolute empire of the laws and customs, and 
the steadmess with which, neverfiieless, whatever m them was no longer expeient, 
was amended, the wisdom of the constitution, the ideal perfection of fortitude, 
realized in the citizens and m the state, all these quahties unquestionably excite a 
feelmg of reverence which cannot equally be aw^ened by the contemplation of 
any other people " This summary of Roman virtues is extracted from the work of 
a philosophic historian, who proceeds to fill the opposite scale, and to mark out 
their vices with a wise impartiahty -See Niebuhr Lecture prefixed to second 
edttton of Translation, Hare and ThirlwaU, p 26 [H ] 

* Lucretius and Catullus are the confirmmg exceptions That must mdeed be a 
barren and fetid soil, m which poetry cannot strike a smgle root [H ] 

* Was It not a fine acknowledgment of the inherent supremacy of wisdom, when 
the imperatonal fasces were lowered by command of Pompey, before the person 
of Posidomus? [H ] 
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art, in those of Aristotle a science, was now become an easy trade A 
mmute fastidious casuistry supphed the place of that reasoning, and 
that "wpstTTOv Ti Xoyou,” which sought to elevate mankmd to the level 
of true wisdom by an assiduous cultivation of sentiments, possessed 
by all, at least m the germ, sentiments, by whose action on a plastic 
imagination the most beautiful phenomena of mental combination are 
ehcited, and a mass of desires and hopes receive their form and con- 
stitution, whose lummous nature repels the darkness of the grave 
Wiser m their own generation than the children of hght, these new 
instructors readily yielded to the prevalent temper of their age, and 
while they flattered the reigmng profligacy of manners, by relegating 
morahty into the and regions of rules, maxims, and verbal distinctions, 
they effectually secured the profits and reputation of their own vaga- 
bond profession The general tendency of men's minds at this momen- 
tous era, was unquestionably towards a sceptical indifference, such 
must ever be the effect of degenerate institutions and corrupted man- 
ners, accompamed with great operative energy m the machine of the 
state, and an habitual rehance of almost every mdmdual mmd on 
external and tiansitory thmgs, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
obhgations of palpable interest It was an unbelieving age, and none 
who hved within its term escaped altogether the contagion In periods 
of this description, the aphelia of national existence, some will gener- 
ally be found who withstand to a certain extent the predominant 
tendency, and attest to a future generation the inherent dignity of our 
nature Their efforts are limited, and their self-elevation is not con- 
stant, yet they are green places in the moral wilderness on which our 
thoughts should dehght to huger 


If there be any truth m these observations, we should expect, d priori^ 
what the examination of his writings will abundantly demonstrate, that 
the expressed mmd of Cicero would exhibit signatures of both these 
impressions, the general impression, I mean, of national predilections, 
and active, external tendencies of thought, and that particular im- 
pression, ongmatmg m the character of the times, and leadmg to 
disputation about prevaihng opimons, rather than mdependent re- 
search, to pulhng down m the spint of mcredulity, without attempting 
to reconstruct m a temper of faith But we could not have told before- 
hand, that he would be mcluded m that small class of partial excep- 
tions I have mentioned, and that the scepticism he shared with many 
was tmged and modified by a genial warmth, which was peculiarly 
his own Sometimes a disciple of Cameades, sometimes of Plato, he 
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vanes the tone of his language according to the alternate moods that 
possess him In a memorable passage he owns, that to preserve the fair 
proportions of his moral edifice, it was necessary to keep out of thought 
and mention, ‘Taarurn perturbatncem ommum academiam 

I shall now consider a charactenstic of Cicero's disposition, which 
was more dependent on himself, and the traces of which are every 
where perceptible in his life and wntings Whatever he thought, what- 
ever he expenenced, assumed with him an oratorical form Truth had 
few charms for him, unadorned and aurr] ya6’ ajtiQV, he dehghted, in- 
deed, in the analogies which reason presents, but it was because they 
are susceptible of bnlliant colonng and emphatic display Once, when 
undergoing the misery of exile, and disgusted for a time with the bold 
game he had been playing wuth the passions and habits that had made 
him what he was, he besought his fnends ' ut non oratorem se, sed 
philosophum appellarent, nam se philosophiam, ut rem sibi propo- 
smsse, arte, oratoni, tanquam instrumento, m rebus pubhcis tractandis 
uti Other times brought another language, and, in direct contra- 
diction to the above, he has declared, in more than one passage® what 
the mtemal evidence of his life and wntings was amply suflBcient to 
estabhsh, that he learned philosophy ^"eloquentiae gratia " 

Much as has been said, since the idols were first stricken in the 
temple by the comimssioned hand of Bacon, about the mischief of 
substitutmg poetical illustration for real cohesion of truth to truth, it 
may perhaps be found, on exammation, that a rhetorical spirit is a 
more dangerous intruder Poetry, mdeed, is seductive by exciting m 
us that mood of feehng which conjoms all mental states that pass m 
review before it, according to congrmty of sentiment, not agreement 
of conceptions, and it is with justice, therefore, that the Muses are 
condemned by the genius of a profound philosophy But though poetry 

^‘Tlxoremus ut sileat,*' he continues, “nam si mvasent m haec quse satis scite 
instructa et composita videantur, mints edet rutnas, quam quidem ego PLACARE 
cupio, SUBMOVERE NON AUDEO De Legibus, i 13 The prmciples of the 
Academic sect, 'haec ab Arcesild et Cameade recens,’^ are unfolded m the books 
of Academic Questions, and those Pe Naturll Deorum La the Offices, 1 u c 2, 
he thus briefly expresses them “Non sumus u quorum vagetur mens errore, nec 
habeat imquam, quod sequatur quae emm esset ista mens, vel quse vita potius, 
non solum disputandi, sed etiam vivendi ratione sublaffif* Nos autem, ut ceteri, qm 
alia certa, aha mcerta esse dicxmt, sic ab his dissentientes aha probabilia, contra 
aha improbabiha esse dicimus” Aulus Gelhus, m a jesting manner, explains the 
difference between the Pyrrhomans and these Academics “The latter,’"' he says, 
“were certam they could know nothmg, the former were not more certam of that 
than of anythmg else!" [H ] 

* See Bruckeh, Htst Fkdosoph , Vol 2, p 39, and his reference to Plutarch [H ] 

® See Proem Paradox , Orator sub tmi , Tusc Qusest , 2, 3 [H ] 
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encourages a wrong condition of feeling with respect to the discovery 
of truth, its enchantments tend to keep the mind within that circle 
of contemplative enjoyment, which is not less indispensably necessary 
to the exertions of a philosophic spirit We may be led wrong by the 
sorcery, but that wrong is contiguous to the right 

Now it IS part of our idea and description of oratory, that it appeals 
to the active functions of our nature It is the bringmg of one marfs 
mmd to bear upon another man^s will We call up our scattered 
knowledge, we arrange our various powers of feeling, we select and 
marshal the objects of our observation, and then we combme them 
under the command of one strong impulse, and concentre then opera- 
tions upon one pomt That point is m every mstance some change in 
the views, and some correspondmg assent m the will of the person, or 
persons, whom we address Thus we are transported entirely out of 
the sphere of contemplation, and are submitted to the gmdance of a 
new set of passions, far more vehement, confused, and perplexing, than 
those pure desires that elevate the soul towards the ovra,” be- 

cause they have far more immediate control over mdividual futurity, 
and are much more concerned with the representations of the senses 
I do not mean to deny that the vivid impression of truth is naturally 
accompamed by its eloquent utterance Wherever there is strong emo- 
tion, there will be always a correspondmg vigor of expression, unless 
the channel between thought and language happens to be obstructed 
by pecuhar causes But eloquence is spread abroad among mankmd, 
while oratory is the portion of a few The one is the immediate voice 
of nature, and derives its charm from momentary impulse, the other 
is an art, circumscnbed by definite laws which have their origin m the 
creative power of gemus Excited m the first instance by our social m- 
stmcts, the faculty of speech has become to civilized man a source of 
mdependent pleasure, which mmgles with, or rather constitutes, the 
dehght of his sohtary reveries and mtellectual meditations In propor- 
tion to the refinement of his f eehng, the hvehness of his mental images, 
and the vaneties of knowledge treasured up m memory, will be the 
graceful forms and multiplied combmations of his internal language 
But as regards himself, if he has m any degree the power of searching 
out the relations of thmgs by mtellectual apphcation, he will not suffer 
his trams of active thought to be trenched upon by those arrangements 
of diction, whose place is posterior to thought m natural order, and 
which appear to confer on die mmd that forms them a kmd of recom- 
pense for its keener labors of mtrospection 
When agam his eloquence is directed to others, a man of this de- 
scription IS too sensible of that truth, or behef, of which it is the spon- 
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taneous overflow, to have any reflex action of thought on his own rela- 
tive position, and the power which he may exert to mould the de- 
terminations of those whom he addresses He seeks to persuade, but 
it IS because he is persuaded, and requires the concurrence of sym- 
pathy He may lead his fellow-creatures from the truth, but this chance 
IS unavoidable, so long as words are our only signs of notions and 
media of reasomng Still everything has occupied its right place the 
faculties have had free play, and each has kept clear of the other 

But m a mind, whose conformation is oratoncal, the whole process 
is m danger of being inverted and confused The orator mistakes the 
suggestion of his art for the analogies of sohd reason He begins by 
arguing where he ought to infer, and thus deceives himself Tlien he 
pleads when he ought to state, and thus deceives others There is httle 
danger, indeed, that an orator of the highest order— a man, who not 
only feels the digmty of the mission which he fulfils, but who, from the 
clearness and multiphcity and uniform direction of his rapid ideas, 
acquires that intmtive and comprehensive mtelhgence, which by con- 
densmg, and, as it were, fusmg his powers, almost seems to commum- 
cate to his soul a larger portion of existence— there is httle danger that 
such a man will relinquish his art, will leave this high mode of vision 
and power, will descend, as mto plams and valleys, to the methods of 
ordinary knowledge, or (which is least probable) will transfer his 
attention to a new provmce of the higher mtellect, the character of 
which IS dissimilar, and requires capacities not moulded like his own 
Let a man but enter deep into his favourite art, and he is not likely 
to make use of it to subvert the laws, or tarnish the quahties, of any 
other mental pursuit 

Every art is the apphcation of knowledge to some defimte end, but 
the ends are many, and the methods are distinct The fine or imagina- 
tive arts— pamtuig, sculpture, music, and poetry— have for their end the 
production of a mood of dehghtful contemplation with the sense of 
beauty A vivid impression of some mental state, as beautiful, tends 
to bring m a tram of associated states, which wiU all be under the same 
mood of hvely emotion, as the first in the tram If we change the 
character of the mood, the contmmty of association will be broken, and 
there is nothmg so disagreeable to the inmd as any such interruption 
Hence, if, while the mind is delmeatmg its own previous states under 
the influence of some particular mood, any object is presented by casual 
association, the tendency of which is to excite feehngs not congenial to 
that which has taken possession of the mmd, there arises a perception 
of unfitness, and the object is rejected This is the subtle law of 
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Taste, that exists m the creative artist as a sort of conscience, against 
which his will may trespass, but his judgment cannot rebel 

The same law is absolute for the orator but the difference in his case 
results from the difference of his aim, and, consequently, of his ma- 
terials He, too, resigns himself to one lummous mood, which ex- 
tends its radiance over successive states, and is unwilling to admit any 
form of mental existence, besides itself But his aim is the commotion of 
will, not the production of beauty This, therefore, is the bearing of the 
emotion that casts an awakenmg hght over his mind by their analogy 
to this leading sentiment, the hosts of Suggestion are judged, and 
from a variety, thus harmonized, results the distinctive unity of his art 

But the number of pure artists is small few souls are so finely 
tempered as to preserve the dehcacy of meditative feelmg, untainted 
by the allurements of accidental suggestion The voice of the critical 
conscience is still and small, like that of the moral it cannot entirely 
be stifled where it has been heard, but it may be disobeyed Tempta- 
tions are never wantmg some immediate and temporary effect can be 
produced at less expense of inward exertion than the high and more 
ideal effect which art demands it is much easier to pander to the 
ordmary, and often recurring wish for excitement, than to promote 
the rare and difficult mtmtion of beauty To raise the many to his 
own real point of view, the artist must employ his energies, and 
create energy m others to descend to their position is less noble, but 
practicable with ease If I may be allowed the metaphor, one partakes 
of the nature of redemptive power, the other, of that self-abased and 
degenerate will, which "flung from his splendours” the fairest star in 
heaven 

They who debase, in this manner, the persuasive art, are commonly 
called rhetoncians, not orators They speak for immediate effect, care- 
less how it IS produced They never measure existing circumstances 
by the relations of the ^tOavov, mtemally perceived In the mmd of the 
true orator, all accidents of place and time seem to be attracted to the 
magnetic force of his conceptions, which have an order of their own, 
not wholly dependent on the observation of the moment But the 
rhetoncian makes himself the servant of circumstances, and yet, after 
all, cannot penetrate their meamng His exammation is close and 
coarse, and he sees htde, m his hurry to see better, the orator stands 
upon a height, and commands the whole prospect, and can modify his 
view by the lens of gemus 

Between the pure orator and the mere rhetorician many shades of 
mixture mtervene To degrade that powerful mind, which m its ma- 
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tunty of vigor uttered "tomtrua magis quam verba'" against the des- 
perate Catiline, and whose later age produced the “dmna Phihppica,” 
to the lowest of these ranks, would be to pass sentence on my own 
judgment but I must hesitate, even against the opimon of many wise 
men, before I consent to elevate him to the highest The loftier powers 
of imagmation were altogether wanting There was none of the vivid 
pain tin g and instmctive sublimity, which make Demosthenes the 
model of ages His happiest efforts are efforts still, the process of in- 
tellectual construction is always palpable, and though the ingenmty 
may be wonderful, and command our high approbation, our minds 
have m reserve something higher than approbation, and mgenuity will 
not call it forth Cicero won, and ruled his audience, not by flashes 
of inspiration, but by mdustnous thought The thoughts were not 
wonderful in themselves, were not born one out of another by a 
generation so rapid as to seem mysterious, but were accumulated by 
separate exertions of will, and produced their effect by the gross 
amount of numberless dehberations Where understanding is more 
active in production than feehng, the predominance of rhetoric (to use 
the word “m malam partem") over true oratory is the certam result 
But when this happens to any mind, it will be no easy matter to restram 
this predoimnant tendency within the limits of its own pursmt The 
dehcate sense of fitness, which grows with the growth of the contempla- 
tive feehngs, becomes weak when they are neglected, and the busy 
mtellect, unembarrassed by its mconvement momtions, begins to 
meddle with all the range of practical and speculative knowledge m 
a temper of mcessant argumentation 


From these considerations it is evident that Cicero laboured imder 
strong previous disadvantages m his approach to the sanctuary of 
Wisdom The jiovou [xovov," preached by the latter Platomsts, 
was not possible for him He did not come alone, he brought with him 
a thousand worldly prepossessions, which were to him as the veil of 
the temple at Sais, hiding impenetrably, ''that which was, and had 
been, and was to be " He adventured, nevertheless, and if he wanted 
altogether the ongmahty and freshness of the Grecian thinkers, we 
owe to his mdustry, patience, and acuteness, the general diffusion and 
reduction to popular language of much that had been finely thought, 
and without him might never have obtamed free currency among man- 
kmd I shall proceed to notice bnefly the opmions maintained by him 
on some of the most important subjects of human speculation 
It IS doubtless in the character of a moral instructor, that Cicero 
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challenges the largest share of our admiration The simphcity and dis- 
tmctness of his precepts render them intelhgible to all, while the 
gravity and persuasive energy, the richness and graceful elegance of 
his manner, tend to fix them in memory, and interest the imagination 
m their behalf Seldom or never does he rise to the occasional elevation 
of Seneca, but he is free also from that wnter s exaggeration and cause- 
less refinements All that department of morahty, which contains the 
duties of justice, and from which pubhc and private legislation imme- 
diately emanate, was treated by him with the greatest copiousness and 
accuracy This the view I have taken of his mhng habits would lead us 
to expect, and it is certam that this branch of philosophical knowledge 
could not but borrow additional vigor from his pohtical pursuits 
After the example of Plato, he composed six books “De Repubhc^,” 
(the newly-recovered treasure of our fortunate age!) on which he 
evidently rested much of his reputation, because he had apphed to 
their composition the utmost maturity of his thoughts His notions of 
government were large and republican, yet they differ perhaps as much 
from the popular schemes of the eighteenth and nmeteenth centuries, 
as from Filmer s patriarchal theory or the profligate slavishness of Hob- 
bism They are the pnnciples by which Rome sprang up and flourished, 
the corruption of which changed her vigorous prosperity into splendid 
misery of decay They contam the idea of a balanced constitution, 
with a preponderating influence of the higher ranks, as the best 
means offered by the experience of ages for approximating to that 
ideal condition of a state, which the ancients never lost sight of, the 
apscTTo^ipaTta, « or government by the wisest and best We meet no traces 
m what Cicero has written of his considenng a nation as a mere 
aggregate of mdividuals on a particular pomt of geographical posi- 
tion, the majority of whom have an mahenable right to bmd the 
mmonty by their will and pleasure That venerable name, the Nation, 
imphed for him a body of men, actuated by one spirit, by a com- 
mumty, that is, of habits, feelings, and impressions from circum- 
stances, tendmg to some especial development of human nature, which 
without that especial combmation would never have existed, and ful- 
fillmg therefore some part of the great Providential design That other 
word, the State, was not less sacred, for it denoted the natural form 
of action assumed by the nation, the mass of well-cemented mstitu- 
tions by which the particular character of its condition of feelmg was 
best expressed m habitual conduct, so as to enable it to be contmually, 
, but gravely progressive His attachment, however, to the mterests of 
stabihty and order never for a moment induced Cicero to forget hs 
Roman abhorrence of the kingly oflBce and title In every tihmg he 
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spoke for law and counsel, proscnbmg arbitrary will, I have said 
that he carried his pohtics too far into philosophy, it is time to say 
the converse, that his politics were uniformly philosophical 
That important division of Ethics, which enforces the moral necessity 
of self-restraint, and prescnbes its most salutary methods, furnished 
our author with a wide field for his rhetoncal powers This subject may, 
indeed, be considered as exhausted by the ancients the wit of man 
will probably say nothmg finer, or more calculated to set this duty 
m the clearest hght of reason, than has already been put on record by 
the heathen moralists Many of them have surpassed Cicero in the 
energy of their conceptions but it would be diflScult to point out any 
of their arguments for the power of man over himself, which are not 
touched upon in the books “De OflSciis,” the ‘TTusculan Questions,” and 
others of a like description It is true we find httle that appears entirely 
his own, he used with no niggard hand the stores of his predecessors, 
and hardly seemed to have much confidence m what he said, unless he 
could get somebody else to vouch for it The Stoic, Panaetius, supphed 
him with the whole scheme, and most of the details in his Offices 
From the Epicureans, whose general doctrine he regarded with 
aversion, he seems to have borrowed those views concemmg friend- 
ship,^® which diffuse a gentle light over the sterner aspect of his 
other opinions The inflexible followers of Zeno and Chrysippus were en- 
tirely devoted to the heroic attributes of human will they often mis- 
took pnde for virtue, the selfish feehng that leads men to persevere m 
a particular course of thought and conduct, m order to prove to them- 
selves their power of determmation, for the humble and self-sacrificing 
spint, which desires only to know itself as the servant of conscience 
and of God Their xaropOotia, or ideal hfe of rectitude, was entirely 
devoid of passion, and incapable (had they known it!) of virtue, as of 
vice The later Stoics, mdeed, were made of better stuff a new hght 
had then begun to shine in the darkness of the world, and the warmth 
of its beams made them unconsciously relax the folds of their "‘Stoic 
fur ” axaSecFTOj-rov elvoft, ajia 5s fiXoaropyoTceTov/' is the milder form 
in which the impenal sage contemplated his idea of moral perfection 

mean thexr conviction of its importance, and earnest recommendation of it 
by counsel and by practice, not their theory of 8ia agamst which 

Cicero justly mveighs The fnendships of the Epicureans were famous all over the 
world Gassendi is so impressed with the amiable picture of concord, and pleasant 
mtercourse, that he is ready to beheve "talem Societatem cselesbs concordiae smu 
genitam, nutntam, ac fimtam "—Dg Vf(d ei monbtts Epicun 1 2, o 6 [H ] 
“"Ttiv Jtgoatoeotv,” says Epictetus, m the spirit of the founder, 6 Zsug 

vwt^oai fiuvaxat ” [H ] 
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Before the tune of Cicero, the meek and passive aflFections were held 
by these scholastics unworthy of the loftiness of virtue Fortunately, 
however, he was not, hke them, a philosopher by profession, he was a 
Roman gentleman, and would not consent to give up feehngs that 
adorned society, and constituted domestic life His dialogues “De 
Amicitia” and "De Senectute” have a fine mellow tone of colouring, 
which sets them perhaps above all his other works m point of ongi- 
nahty and beauty They come more from the man himself spon- 
taneous pleasure from his heart seems, hke a dehcate ether, to sur- 
round the recollections he detains, and the anticipation he indulges 
How grand and distinct is the person of Cato^ What a beautiful 
blending of the individual patriot, as we know him from history, with 
the ideal character of age^ 

When we pass from the eloquent morahties of Cicero to examine 
the foundations of his ethical system, we find a sudden blank and 
deficiency His praises of friendship, as one of the duties as well as 
ornaments of life, never seem to have suggested to his thoughts any 
resemblance of that solemn idea which alone solves the emgma of 
our feelmgs, and while it supphes a meamng to conscience, explains 
the destination of man That he had read Plato with dehght, we see 
abundant tokens, and his expressions of admiration and gratitude to 
that great man remain as mdications of a noble temper but that he had 
read him with right discernment can hardly be supposed, since he 
prefers the sanctions of morahty provided by the latter Grecian schools 
to the sublime pnnciple of love, as taught by the founder of the 
Academy My meamng perhaps requires to be explamed more m de- 
tail 

Love, m its simplest ethical sense, as a word of the same import with 
sympathy, is the desire which one sentient being feels for another's 
gratification, and consequent aversion to another’s pain This is the 
broad and deep foundation of our moral nature The gradations of 
superstructure are somewhat less obvious, because they involve the 
hitherto obscure process by which there anses a particular class of emo- 
tions,^^ affecting us with pleasure or with pain, according as the con- 
dition of our affections is sympathetic, or ^e reverse These emotions 

“ I learn, with pleasure, that this is also the opinion of one of the greatest of 
our great men now ahve,— the Reformer of English Poetry, the author of ‘Lyncal 
Ballads,” and the "Excursion ” [H ] 

^ I refer to Sir J Madontosh's Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, (prefixed to 
the Supplement of the Encydopsedia Bntamuca,) the most important contnbution, 
m my very humble judgment^ which, for many years, has enlarged the mductive 
philosophy of mmd [H ] 
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are, m one sense, the strongest we possess, because they are inde- 
pendent of our senses, and of external circumstances, and are only con- 
versant with the sources of action yet, for this very reason, they too 
often succumb to other passions, less mtimately connected with the 
permanent parts of our constitution, as active bemgs, but nourished by 
the changmg accidents of sensation, and, m this view, we may lament, 
with Butler, that ‘^conscience has not power, as she has authority ” 

The accession of this new mode of consciousness introduces a new 
land of aflEection to other bemgs, compounded of the original sym- 
pp.thy, and of what has been termed moral complacency A notion of 
similar susceptibility gave occasion to that primary sentiment, and 
now a community of moral disposition is required for the exercise 
of this secondary sentiment We do not cease to be moved by the first 
but we have supennduced another, more restricted in its choice of 
objects, but attaching us more powerfully, because derived from a 
more developed nature Other developments of our faculties will suc- 
cessively produce other similarities, and determine, m different direc- 
tions, our sensibihty, but since our whole frame of thought and feel- 
mg is affected by our moral condition, and “an operation of conscience 
precedes every action dehberate enough to be called m the highest 
sense voluntary,'’^® this great prmciple of moral community wdl be 
foimd to pervade and tmge every sort of resemblance, suflBcient to give 
nse to attachment 

To mspire men with this virtuous passion, which however dispersed 
over particular affections, and perceptible in them, has, like conscience, 
from which it sprmgs, too httle hold on sensation to act often from 
its own unaided resources, was the great aim of the Platonic philoso- 
phy Its mighty master, who “xtiqvco Seqjpqi discerned far 

more of the cardinal points of our human position than numbers, whose 
more accurate perception of details has given them an mclmation,^® 
but no right, to sneer at his immortal compositions— Plato saw very 
early, that to commumcate to our nature this noblest kind of love, the 
love of a worthy object, would have the effect of a regeneration to the 

See “A Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue,” by Jonathan Edwards,— clarum 
et venerabile nomen, of which Amenca may be justly proud! [H ] * 

" Mackmtosh, Dissert , p 181 [H ] 

“ We need not wonder at the flippant Bohngbroke for jestmg at Plato (see Frag- 
ments and Mmutes of Essays, passim) the lofty mtellect of Verulam may well be 
permitted to occupy its view with, the abimdant future, even to the detriment of 
his judgments on antiquity, but what excuse diall be made for Montesquieu, when 
he coolly pronounces the Platomc dialogues unworthy of modem pemsal, and is 
half mchned to wonder what the ancients could find to like m them?— See hettres 
Persannes [H ] 
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soul, and would establish conscience in nearly the same mtimacy with 
the world of the senses, which she already mamtains with our mtenor 
existence Hence his constant presentation of morahty under the aspect 
of beauty, a practice favored by the language of Ins country, where 
from an early period the same ro y.a) ov had comprehended them both 
Hence that frequent commendation of a more hvely sentiment than 
has existed m other times between man and man, the misunderstanding 
of which has repelled several from the deep tenderness and splendid 
imagmations of the Phaedrus and the Symposium, but which was evi- 
dently resorted to by Plato, on account of the social prejudices which 
at that time depressed woman below her natural station, and which, 
even had the philosopher himself entirely surmounted them, would 
have rendered it perhaps impossible to persuade an Atheman audience 
that a female mind, especially if restramed within the limits of chastity 
and modest obedience, could ever possess attractions at all worthy to 
fix the regard, much less exhaust the capacities of this highest and 
purest manly love 

There was also another reason The soul of man was considered 
the best object of spox;, because it partook most of the presumed nature 
of Divimty^^ There are not wanting m the Platomc wntmgs clear 
traces of fus having perceived the ultenor destiny of this passion, and 
the grandeur of that object, which alone can absorb its rays for time 
and for eternity The doctrine of a personal God, himself essentially 
love, and requiring the love of the creature as the completion of his 
bemg, often seems to tremble on the hps of the master, but it was too 
strange for him, too hke a fiction of wayward fancy, too hable to meta- 
physical objections “It is difficult,’" he says, “to find, and more difficult 
to reveal, the Father of the Umverse""^® There he left it, and there 
It remained, until the message of umversal baptism was given to the 
twelve 

Few or none of the immediate successors to Plato were impressed 
with the rehgious character of his philosophy, or if their hearts were 
conscious of a new and stirrmg influence, while they perused those 
sacred wntmgs, their understanding took no note of its real tendency, 

“^’^Wlien a general admiration for Plato revived with the revival of arts and 
leammg, the difference of social manners, which had been the gradual effect of 
Christianity, led men naturally to fix the reverential and ideal affection on the 
female character The expressions of Petrarch and Dante have been accused as 
frigid and unnatural, because they flow from a state of feelmg which belonged to 
very pecuhar circumstances of knowledge and social position, and which are not 
easily comprehended by us who hve at a different penod [H ] 

“InTimseo [H ] 
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but ascnbed it to the effect of eloquence, or the Socratic method The 
Alexandrian school mdeed read with open eyes,^® but Christianity had 
given them the hint and it is beyond contradiction, that, before the 
Christian era, the only part of the earth^s surface m which the First 
and Great commandment was recogmzed, hardly occupied a larger 
extent than the prmcipahty of Wales, and was i^abited by a set of 
stiff-necked people, whom the pohte and wise of this world esteemed 
below their contempt Upon this insulated nation how wonderful had 
been the effect produced^ In their smgular hterature a strong hght 
was thrown upon recesses of the human heart, unknown to Grecian or 
Roman gemus Their thoughts pursued a separate track, and their 
habits of life, consonant to those thoughts, were unhke the customs of 
nations In them we see a new phase of the human character, the same 
that has since been expanded by the Christian dispensation, and the 
loftiest we can conceive to exist in any body of men 
It proceeds from the recogmtion of God, as a hving and proximate 
agent, constitutmg the course of nature and suspending it at will, 
raismg up and overthrowmg nations by particular providence, and 
canymg on a perpetual war for the salvation of each mdividual soul 
The spirit of holy love flows naturally from this faith, and fulfils the 
obhgatLons of conscience But it seems impossible that the unrevealed 
Divmity, however credited by natural reason, should inspire such trans- 
ports as glowed in the bosoms of Hebrew prophets, or dulled the 
torture of those flames and racks on which Christian martyrs were 
eager to expire Revelation is a volimtary approximation of the In- 
fimte Bemg to the ways and thoughts of fimte humamty But until 
this step has been taken by Almighty Grace, how should man have a 
warrant for lovmg with all his heart and mind and strength? How may 
his contracted and localized mdividuahty not be lost m the unfath- 

’^Many tenets, however, of the New Platonists were perversions from the 
ongmal doctrine to serve an especial purpose These factious recluses hated Chris- 
tianity even more than they reverenced its precursor, and for the erotic character, 
impressed on the new religion, they would have gladly substituted visions of mtel- 
lectual umon with the Absolute, and complete abstraction from the inlets of 
sensation The old Platomc language, out of which they manufactured their sys- 
tems, was made use of probably by its author, as the best means he could devise 
for elevatmg the mmds of his hearers above low and vulgar motives I have no 
faith m those who fancy a scheme of his real opmions may be constructed from his 
works, or that it was any part of his design to improve mankmd by the com- 
mumcation of psychological knowledge When he relates a legendary tale, hke that 
of Atlantis m die Timmus, we do not suppose it necessary to suppose his credence 
of the stojy, but are content to take it for a beautiful piece of mythology, dlustrat- 
mg and servmg the mam purpose of the dialogue Why should we not beheve the 
same of his purely metaphysical dissertations? [H ] 
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omable depths of the Eternal and Immense^ Can he love what he does 
not know^ Can he know what is essentially incomprehensible^ The 
exercise of his reasomng faculties may have convinced him that a Su- 
preme Mind exists, but the same faculties should have taught that its 
nature is perfectly dissimilar from the only mmd with which he is ac- 
quamted, and that when he gives it the same name, it is with reference 
to the similanty of the respective effects If regardless of the limits 
withm which he is bound to philosophize, he admits a httle Anthropo- 
morphism mto his system of belief, yet he will hardly venture to con- 
sider a passion, resembhng human love, enough to deserve the same 
appellation, as in any degree compatible with that independent felicity, 
which he ascribes to the Being of bemgs How then can he love a 
Spirit, to whose happiness he bears no relation, and whose perfections, 
smce they are vast, must be vague, embodied in no action, concentrated 
upon no pomt of time^ The thing is impossible, and has never been 
Without the Gospel, nature exhibits a want of harmony between our 
mtrmsic constitution, and the system m which it is placed But Chns- 
tiamty has made up the difference It is possible and natural to love 
the Father, who has made us his children by the spirit of adoption 
it IS possible and natural to love the Elder Brother, who was, in all 
thmgs, like as we are, except sm, and can succor those in temptation, 
havmg been himself tempted Thus the Chnstian faith is the necessary 
complement of a sound ethical system 


Ignorant by his position of this fact, untaught by imagination and 
meditative feehng, the attendant 5at{iov€(; of Plato, to discern the ten- 
dencies of man towards this future consummation, the author of Roman 
philosophy sought a foundation for his moral system m the opposite 
hemisphere of mind He turned from the groves of Academus, and the 
refreshing source to embrace the stately doc- 

tnne of Stoicism, or that of the Peripatetics, which he considered as 
differing rather m words than matter He left the heart for the head, 
sentiment for reason, and placed himselE boldly m the ranks of those, 
who, reversmg the order of nature, have endeavored to confound the 
character of our reflection on feehng, with the character of feeling 
itself, and seek to accoxmt for the moral obhgation of bemgs whose 
activity derives from emotion, by theories only respective of a sub- 
sequent congrmty in perception The great and palpable distmctions 
between the Epicurean and Stoical systems are exposed on the surface 
of history, and it would be idle to repeat an enumeration, so often 

See the exquisite passage m the Pha^drus, sub init 
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made, and so familiar to the most hasty reader But they may be con- 
sidered m a more umversal relation, than perhaps they yet have been, 
as lUustratmg the different positions of human mteUigence, with respect 
to rehgion on one hand, and philosophical truth on the other Some 
justice perhaps remains to be done to Epicurus, if it can be shewn, as 
I think it can, that his mspection of human nature ehcited results of 
great importance to the science of mind, and conformable to the dis- 
coveries of modem analysis, although he did not perceive the real 
connection and place of these facts, and suffered himself to cover their 
meamng by a paralogism of specious simphcity, because his mental 
sight was more quick and keen than it was steady, his imagmation not 
suJEciently dehcate to inspue such pure wishes as might have kept up 
attentive research in the right quarter 
It IS important to keep m mind, while we mvestigate the progress 
of ancient philosophy, that the provmce of metaphysical analysis was 
not (and before the Christian era, could not safely be) disjomed from 
that of moral instmction A school of philosophy stood in the place, 
and answered the purpose, as far as it was able, of a national church 
To trace the ongin of emotions, and the connection of motives m the 
imnd, was an object, which, however mterestmg to the lover of truth, 
yet was justly considered subordinate to the enforcement of moral 
duties, and the exhibition of the beauty of virtue to the heart It is a 
circumstance of the utmost moment m the history of our race, and one 
which seems an admirable sign of superintending wisdom, that while 
problems relating to the ongmal formation and secret laws of con- 
science contmue to allure and bafflie our speculation, its mam results 
have never admitted of sufficient doubt to perplex those simple reason- 
ings upon them, which from the earhest ages, and in the darkest times, 
have made the plainest form of address from man to man, for the 
encouragement of good, and the depression of evil 
But it IS clear, also, that the obviousness of these matenals for moral 
argument, and the necessity, felt by every good man, and felt in 
proportion to his mtensity of meditation on these subjects, of usmg 
his mental energies to mculcate the lessons deduced from them, must 
have operated m no shght degree to prevent or confuse a cahn, stnct, 
mtellectual exammation of these aU-important parts of our constitution, 
as objects of mductive science Truth is a jealous, as well as a lovely 
mistress, and she will never brook m her adorers a divided attention 
On the other hand, such is the awful solemmty that mvests the shrme 
of virtue, that we cannot wonder if they who perceived the signatures 
of divimty upon it, were reluctant to examme its structure, and deter- 
mme its proportions 
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From these premises, I think, we should be led to expect a more 
ngorous prosecution o£ the metaphysics of Ethics among those sects 
of philosophy, which have least cfaim on our moral approbation and 
reverence We should not look for careful distinction, or close deduc- 
tion, where we discover the ardor of a noble enthusiasm, and admire 
an exalted conviction of the purposes, for which our nature was framed, 
and the dignity to which it may amve We should seek them rather 
among colder temperaments, devoid of imaginative faith, and suscepti- 
ble of no emotion so strongly, as of the delight in dispelhng illusion, 
and clearly comprehending the fundamental relations of our ideas 
In laying down this position, I hope I shall not be imderstood to 
assert a real superiority m this latter class of thinkers The previous 
part of this Essay will sufficiently testify my opimon, that the man who 
IS deficient m susceptibihty of emotion will make a sorry survey of 
mental phenomena, precisely because he will leave out of his account 
the most extensive and efficient portion of the facts On the other hand, 
one who contemplates nature through the medium of imagination and 
feehng, perceives innumerable combinations of subtle emotion, which 
are entirely out of the other’s sight, and does infinitely more to increase 
the gross amount of human knowledge than the mere logical observer 
We piust distmgmsh, however, between the principles of mental 
growth, and their products We are more concerned to loiow the latter, 
because it is the infinite variety of these which constitutes our existence 
To this knowledge more is mimstered by passion than by all the forms 
of dispassionate perception But for the particular purpose of searching 
out the simple prmciples, on which these mamfold results are de- 
pendent, the requisite habits of thought are entirely different The 
mmd must, as much as possible, abstract itself from the influence which 
all associated modes exert on the will, and permit no feehng, except 
the desue of truth, to come m contact with the conceptions of the 
understanding Of course this will be especially necessary, when the 
object of research happens to be the character and ongm of our moral 
sentiments for as none carry such authority with them, so none are 
more likely to act as a disturbing force This view receives abundant 
illustration from the history of every period m the progress of phi- 
losophy, but, as has been already intimated, the facts it embraces are 
most palpable among the ancients, because Christianity has materially 
altered our situation with respect to ethical studies That mighty 
revolution which brought the poor and unlearned mto the possession 
of a pure code of moral opimon, that before had existed only for the 
wise, and crowned this great benefit by another, of which we have 
spoken above, which is still more mcalculably valuable, the msertion 
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of a new He-givmg motive into the rude mass of human desires, could 
not fail to add freedom and vigor to intellectual inquiry, by the satis- 
faction It afforded to moral aspiration, and the certamty, or even trite- 
ness, imparted by it to many topics, which m former days had occupied 
much of the time and thought of philosophers A httle reflection, m- 
deed, will serve to shew us that the causes of hmdrance are not re- 
moved, but only weakened by the change, and that durmg some periods 
m the growth of Christian cmhzation, they will operate with a force, 
nounshed by the circumstances, and fulfilhng the purpose of those 
pecuhar epochs But into these considerations I have not now to enter 
I wash to apply the rules of judgment I have endeavored to establish 
to the ongin of these nval factions of the Porch and the Garden 


The first philosopher who fairly handled the question of Fmal Good®^ 
(a question which once set m agitation has continued to excite the 
most contentious discussion, and has not yet been consigned to a satis- 
factory repose) was the first also who uplifted a darmg voice against 
the solemn articles of umversal behef Epicurus, who had laid his 
sacrilegious hand upon the altars of manlond, was not deterred from 
his pursmt of first prmciples by any superstitious reverence* for the 
unapproachable sanctity of virtue Instead of assummg certain impres- 
sions as causes, before he had ascertained them not to be effects, he 
thought it best to begm at the beginning, to discover first by experience 
some ultimate element in the mmd, and then, returmng by the way 
of cautious mduction, to trace the extent of its operations, before he 
ventured to petition Nature for another pnnciple In this return he 
committed some very important mistakes but it has appeared to me 
that his beginmng was correct, and his erroneous additions easily 
separable from the mcumbered truths 

“Theones, which made pleasure the chief good, were not mdeed unknown 
before his tune, smce the school of Gyrene had expressly taught this opinion, and 
we learn from Anstotle that Eudoxus had similar views But Aristippus was a coarse 
sensualist, like our own Mandeville, and the influence of Eudoxus does not appear 
to have been extensive, or his theory anythmg better than a formula for selfish 
habits In the best schools of antiqmty this question is httle dwelt upon, and never 
slated* m the precise, scholastic shape which it assumed when di^ectics became 
fashionable Even Anstotle, the great representative of the analytic and theorizmg 
tendencies of human mtellect, evades flie real metaphysical question concemmg 
the nature of virtue, while his dehneations of the habits it produces, are most of 
them excellent, and his collection of facts of mental expenence mvaluable, both as a 
specimen of mduction, and an mtegral part of our sum of knowledge [H ] 

* All editions from 1832 on have ‘started ' 
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When this eminent man commenced his reflections on human hfe, 
his attention seems to have been most forcibly arrested by one primary 
fact He saw that man, besides the perceptions of his senses, has two 
distmct natures, two distmct classes, that is, of mental states, m which 
he successively, or simultaneously exists, the one “yope*; Xo^ou,’" founded 
m his susceptibihty of pleasure and pam, and comprehending all the 
wonderful combmations of these elements from the simplest forms of 
dehght and gnef to the most composite involutions of passion the 
other, which is made up of conceptions of what has previously existed 
either for the senses, or the emotions, or this very conceptive faculty, 
and which, while it brmgs us irresistible evidence of our connection 
with somethmg pasty inspires us with an equal certainty that we can 
govern something future 

He perceived (few so clearly) that to the first of these natures alone 
IS mtrusted the high prerogative of directing those states of mind which 
immediately precede action Pleasure he found m every desire, desire 
m every vohtion, spontaneousness in every act Throughout the whole 
range of consciousness he could find no mstance m which a conceptive 
state, a mere thought, stood m the same close relation to any volimtary 
process, which is occupied by the various conditions of feehng 

Havmg made this discovery, that pleasure is the mamspnng of 
action, he lost no time m commumcatmg it to the world, but, unfor- 
tunately, m his haste to apply this principle, he coupled it with another, 
utterly unproved, and, as it soon appeared, not only incapable of proof, 
but productive of the most detrimental consequences to all who re- 
ceived It for truth He asserted, that as Pleasure is a constituent part 
of every desire, so it must needs be the only object desired The asser- 
bon has m aU ages found an echo, and, while it cannot be matter of 
surprise that such doctrine should find supporters among the profligate, 
or the feeble, among repubhcans declinmg to luxurious rum, or the 
courtly flatterers of a munificent tyranny, yet even an habitual observer 
of those metaphysical cycles, m which human opimons have their 
penodical seasons of fluctuation, might perhaps be mchned to deviate 
from his "ml admiran,” when he sees a fallacy, hable to such easy 
detection, reproduced and defended m some more favoured genera- 
tions 

We all m common conversation and common thought presume the 
object of a desire, that which it exclusively regards, and by which it 
IS limited, to be the very thing which makes a difference between the 
quality of that desire, and the quahty of any other Now, desire can 
only be excited by a thought of the object,®* and as we can certainly 

Stnctly speaking, nothing but the thought should be called the object of desire 
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form a thought of our neighbor s pleasure, as well as of our own, it 
seems absurd to contend, that no such thought can be the exciting 
cause, and represent the external object of our desire The reahty of 
benevolence is the corner-stone in the sanctuary, “those who fall upon 
It will be broken ” However a nght feehng may have made their con- 
clusions better than their premises, when they come to touch upon 
this subject the inconsistency of their theories will appear But those, 
“upon whom it shall falF— who have been fatally led by their specu- 
lations mto correspondent practice— “it will grind them to powderr 
“C est la manie,’" says Rousseau, “de tous les philosophes de nier ce 
qm est, et de prouver ce qui n est pas 
Epicurus, havmg commenced with a mistake of the latter kind, in 
assuming one thmg as proved, because he had shown another to be 
true, proceeded to deny, or at least to pass over, the most important 
function of our nature No one, he said, could hve rightly without hving 
pleasurably, and no one pleasurably, without hving nghtly But he 
omitted to say, that the pleasure arismg from virtuous action is a 
peculiar pleasure, differing in kind from every other because it grati- 
fies a peculiar desire, which is not excited by the conception of any 
external circumstance, but solely by the thought of pure, dismterested 
affection, or quahties conducive to it By this confusion of the pleasures 
and pains, dependent on moral desire, with others which result from 
extiinsic circumstances, and never therefore can affect the essentials 


For desire implies futimty, and nothing future can actually exist, although it may 
be represented If we wish to give an exhaustive defimtion of that mtemal condi- 
tion, which we experience when we desire, we must include not only the strong 
pleasurable impulse, together with the painful sense of privation, but an accom- 
panymg judgment that our thought is not fallacious, and will have a corresponding 
reahty in the nature of thmgs [H ] 

" The idea of our own previous pleasure may sometimes coexist with, or form 
part of such a thought, but when we feel generously it occupies a small place, and 
m pomt of fact is never the part regarded The desire of happmess, considered as 
permanent well being, is still more repugnant to the presence of virtuous desire, 
which IS always mtensely occupied with some proximate pomt of futurity, beyond 
which it does not cast a glance To excite the desire of happmess, or rational self- 
love (amour de sot, as distmguished from amour propre) m order to produce a 
return to virtue, is laudable, and very effectual In the imperfect condition of 
humamty this is the strongest impulse to those heights which the soul is "competent 
to gam,” but not "to keep ” Upon them, however, "punor aether Incubat, et larg^ 
diffuse lumme ndet” The act of lovmg another excludes self-love An etermty, 
then, which should consist m love of God, would imply, by the terms of the defim- 
tion, the impossibihty, not of feelmg fehcity, nor even of reflectmg upon it, but 
certainly of desvnng its contmuance for its own sake That one sublime love would 
embrace the whole range of desirous susceptibihty m the mmd [H ] 
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of our emotive constitution, although they may accidentally be con- 
nected with its operations, the door was opened to those dangerous 
heresies, which set up external advantages, as the legitimate aims of 
virtue, and discourage not only the refined enjoyments that rest in 
contemplation, but that large proportion of a happy life, which is 
composed of subtle and minute pleasures, accompanying action and 
evanescent m it, leaving few distinct traces perhaps in our visible 
existence, but unspeakably valuable, because they communicate a 
healthful tone to our whole mental system In spite of these gnevous 
errors, whose consequences ran not through many generations, there 
was this merit in the Epicurean theory, that it laid the basis of morahty 
in the right quarter Sentiment, not thought, was declared the motive 
power the agent acted from feelmg, and was by feehng thoughts 
were but the hgatures that held together the dehcate matenals of emo- 
tion 

But the doctrine, which has conferred immortahty on the name of 
Zeno of Cittium, contained no sound psychological prmciple It was 
wrong in the beginmng, wrong in the middle, wrong m the end It was 
not less opposed to the Epicurean system m its fundamental prmciples, 
than m its practical results Impressed with the grandeur of moral ex- 
cellence, and the beauty of that umversal harmony which it seems to sub- 
serve, the Stoics thought they could not recede too far from the maxims 
of their irrehgious opponents They protested against the simple tenet, 
from which such fatal consequences were ostensibly derived “Not 
the capacity of pleasure,’^ they said, ‘l>ut the desire of self-preservation, 
was the original cause of choice and rejection m the human mind” 
They did not perceive they were beginmng a step lower than the 
Epicureans, without in the least affecting that axiom, which alone in 
fact could make this step possible For how can we conceive a desire 
of which pleasure is not a component part? There can be no desire in 
the mind, until some object is contemplated as dehghtful Again, Self 
only exists to our consciousness as the common character of a senes 
of momentary beings The proposition, I desire my preservation, m- 
cludes, if It IS not defined by, this other, one of these momentary beings 
exists in the pleasurable thought of a possible successor Now, what 
has made the thought pleasurable? Unquestionably, a previous ex- 
penence of similar states to that which the thought represents A 
majonty of such states, then, must have been attended wifii pleasure, 
and any argument for the early ongm and umversal tenure of our 

** Zeno came into the field before his nval but there can he no question that 
the Stoical doctrines were much influenced, and kept m extremes, by the repelhng 
force of the new opimons [H ] 
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appetite for existence, goes to establish on a firmer basis that pnonty 
and umversahty of the obnoxious H^ovr^, for which Epicurus contended, 
smce it necessarily presumes that agreeable feelmg is attached to the 
exercise of every faculty 

The next great dogma of the Stoics was sadly destitute of metaphysi- 
cal precision, however useful it might be m moral exhortation Man 
ought to hve agreeably to nature The nature of man, they proceeded 
to explain, was rational, and the law of right reason therefore was the 
criterion of conduct, and the source of obhgation This law, they said, 
was impnnted on every mind it was permanent, it was universal, it 
was absolute there could be no appeal from a decision, which was 
the voice of unchangeable Divimty By hstenmg to this mtemal man- 
date we acquire a sense of moral obhgation, which nothing else can 
confer for we are irresistibly led to perceive our position, as parts of 
a system, and the consequent impropriety of all acts that tend to an 
individual purpose, mstead of furthering the great plans of umversal 
legislation It does not seem very clear, whether the supporters of this 
theory added to it, as many since have done, the notion of an tmme- 
dtate perception of Right and Wrong by the mtellect, or whether they 
derived the intellectual conviction simply from a reflective survey of 
the several hearings and relations of mental states, and a strong con- 
viction from experience, that whatever holds good for one mtelhgent 
and sentient being, will hold good wherever these quahties obtain 

These, however, are the two forms which the Intellectual theory has 
assumed, and m neither of these, I think, can its lofty pretensions be 
justified To the first opmion, that of immediate perception, it may be 
sufficient to reply, that until it can be shown that our notion of Right 
expresses essentially^^ anything more than a relation and character of 
feelmg, it would be highly unphilosophical to substitute for this simple, 
reflective notion, which we all understand, a phenomenon, perfectly 
dissimilar by the terms of its definition from every other mental state, 
and yet producing no effect m the mmd, that might not as well be 
produced by those natural processes which prevail m every other 
instance 

The second view is undoubtedly correct in itself, but the "budge 

^ I say "essentially,’' because it is undoubtedly true that many notions have been 
so joined with this by custom, as to coalesce with it m the eyes of ordinary 
reflection That of a Supreme Governor, for mstance, and our duty to him as hvmg 
imder his rule, which is clearly transferred from our observation of civil society 
That of XJtJity, also, and of Beauty, and these axe more roadily imagined by the 
mmd, as bemg more connected with visible forms, than a feelmg which has no 
outward object, but is tennmated by a spiritual disposition like itself [H ] 
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doctors’’ have taken it out of place It embraces the result of certain 
mental combinations, not their origin, or their law We come to know 
that we are parts of a system, and to perceive that additional charm 
m virtue, which it derives from association with mtellectual congrxuty, 
long after we have felt ourselves moral beings, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether the addition makes much diJfference m the conduct of 
any, except perhaps the few whose minds have been exclusively di- 
rected to the pecuhar pleasures of scientific meditation 

But the vice of this celebrated theory hes deeper— m the motive of 
its adoption, the wrong wish to obtain a greater certainty for the 
operations of feehng than its own nature aflFords, supported by the 
wrong supposition that this certamty would be found within the domain 
of mtellect "Man is, what he knows ” The pregnant words of Bacon^ 
but this is only true, because he knows what he feels We are apt to 
be misled by the common use of language, which sets reason or reflec- 
tion m one scale, and impulse or feehng in the other, and appropnates 
a nght course of conduct to the former alone The fact is, as may be 
evident to any who will take the pams to consider, that reflection has 
no more immediate influence on action m the one case than m the 
other But here hes the difference reflection may brmg up conceptions 
of many feelings, good, bad, and mdifferent, so that the mmd may 
choose, but those who act from the impulse of one predommant passion 
without allowmg the intervention of any conceptive state, debar them- 
selves from their power of election, and voluntarily act as slaves 

We are now better enabled to consider the question, which of these 
two sects. Stoic or Epicurean, did most for the advance of psychological 
knowledge, and, if the foregomg observations be foimded on truth, we 
cannot, I think, hesitate to pronounce, that it was not that sect which 
did most for the general increase of moral and rehgious cultivation 
The ardour, with which the followers of Zeno contemplated the hohness 
of conscience, led them to subvert the fundamental distmctions of 
nature, m order to establish that adorable queen on what they con- 
sidered a securer throne On the other side, the sophists of the Garden, 
who unfortunately for themselves withstood the great mstmcts of hu- 
mamty, and turned the legitimate war against superstition mto an 
assault on the strong-holds of rehgious faith, had no temptation to 
neglect or pervert those observations of experience, which at first sight 
seemed to favor their misgmded predilections They stopped too short, 
and they assumed too much, but they pomted to some primary truths, 
which, though simple, were, it seems, hable to neglect, and the nearest 
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deductions from which it has taken many centuries to disentangle from 
error, the unavoidable consequence of greater laxity in mvestigation, 
prompted by the same anxiety to promote the cause of morals by con- 
fusmg It with that of science, which in a different, and certainly less 
pardonable form, threw Gahleo into his dungeon, and still raises a 
factious clamor against the discovenes of Geology, and any effectual 
apphcation of cnticism to the style and tenor of the Biblical wntmgs 

That in the eternal harmony of things, as it subsists in the creative 
idea of the Almighty, the two separate worlds of intellect and emotion 
conspire to the same end, the possible perfection of human nature, that 
m proportion as we “close up truth to imth,” we discover a greater 
correspondence between the imaginative suggestions, on which the 
heart reposes, and the actual results of accumulated expenence, so 
that we may enlarge and strengthen m ourselves the expectation of 
their perfect coincidence in some future condition of bemg, that the 
revelations of Chnstianity, while they approve themselves to our minds 
by their thorough conformity to the human character, appearing, as 
Colendge expresses it, “ideally, morally, and historically true,” afford 
a pledge of this ultimate union, and m many important respects a reah- 
zation of it to our present selves, these considerations should en- 
courage every man, who makes them a part of his behef, not to refuse 
his assent to a truth of observation because it is impossible to prove 
from it a truth of feehng, and still less to flatter mankind mto an agree- 
able delusion by suborning a fictitious ongin to notions, which are 
not really less expressive of eternal truth, because they result from 
those simple elements and general laws, which the human mtellect 
IS invited, because it is enabled, to master, but beyond which “neque 
scit, neque potest ” 

In adopting the Stoical system, Cicero pledged himself to its errors, 
and became involved m its confusion He was less dogmatical than his 
teachers, thanks to the Academic bias, but he was also less subtle, 
less strong-sighted, and never clearly imderstood the question in de- 
bate Justly incensed at the mdolence and spreadmg immorahty which 
characterized the Epicureans of his time, he commenced a war of ex- 
termmation agamst the doctrme of “Gargettius ille,” to whose au- 
thonty they appealed with almost fihal reverence But he neither did 
justice to lus real merits, nor perceived where his fallacy lay There 
is a smgular perplexity in his arguments on this subject, and a feeble- 
ness even m his declamation We learn from himself that his antago- 
msts (not those who, created for the purpose of being refuted, figure 
m his dialogues, but the less ea^ gentlemen whom he met with m 
real life) complained loudly of his misapprehensions, and the fretful 
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spint, m which he alludes to the charge, betrays a consciousness that 
it was not wholly unfounded^® 

However unsound may have been these first principles of Ciceronian 
philosophy, and however uncongemal to the elements of positive re- 
ligion, they were far from exhibiting any repugnance to the funda- 
mental articles of Natural Theology A Supreme Lawgiver was the 
natural complement of an umversal law, and they who extended so 
wide the nghtful empire of reason upon earth, could not fail to rejoice 
when they saw her seated, without opposition, and without fear of 
change, on the throne of the universe That Cicero gave a cordial, if 
not always an unhesitating adhesion to the first article of rational be- 
hef, may be fairly gathered from many passages m his works, in which 
he treats of this important subject His mtellect perceived its evi- 
dences, and his imagination exulted in its grandeur It is not easy per- 
haps for us, who hve in a Christian country, at an advanced period 
of Christian civilization, and have been famiharly acquamted with the 
great propositions of Theism from our earhest childhood, hearmg 
tibiem weekly from the pulpit, and meeting them daily in some shape 
or other, m hterature or conversation, it is not easy, I say, for us to 
conceive the silent rapture, and the eloquent praise, with which the 
philosophers of former time approached that idea of a Supreme Mmd, 
which had been the object, and seemed to contain the recompense 
of their sohtary meditations In addition to its natural beauties, there 

*®"Itaque hoc frequenter dici solet a vobis, nos non intelligere quam dxcat 
Epicurus voluptatem Quod quidem mihi siquando dictum est {est autem dictum 
non parum saepe) etsi satis clemens sum m disputando, tamen mterdum soleo 
subirasci De Fm 1 2, c 4 If we compare the elegant sketch of Epicurean 
philosophy m Diogenes Laertius, and the authentic wntmgs there preserved of 
Epicurus himself, with this second book, we shall be at no loss for errors of 
omission and commission on the part of Cicero For example, he puts the case of 
an extravagantly drunken fellow, who, he says, quotmg the words of Lucihus, 
supped always ^libenter,” but never ‘hene'' Therefore, he infers, the Supreme 
Good cannot consist m pleasure, smce good and pleasure do not always comcide 
As if it might not be true that all pleasures, quoad pleasures, are good, because 
akm to the “araQa^wx' sought as the final goo^ and yet it might be necessary to 
reject certam pleasures, not because they were such, but because their result 
would be a preponderance of miseryl Epicurus never confounded the subordmate 
and relative importance of ordmary pleasures with the mdispensable importance 
of that pleasure, which consisted "vivendo bene In the book De Senectute, we 
find "Quocirca nihil esse tam detestabde, tamque pestiferum, quam voluptatem, 
siquidum ea, cum major esset atque longior, omne animi lumen extmgueret”— 
De Sen, c 12 He is speakmg of corporeal pleasure, but can anythmg be more 
absurd than to proscribe a thmg altogether, because, if mcreased to an imaginary 
and extraordinary extent, it wiH tend to destroy another thmg more valuable than 
Itself? [H ] 
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was this relative attraction, that it was unknown and supposed in- 
accessible to the multitude The vast proportion of the race, who drew 
human breath, and felt human sensations, but on whose mental or- 
ganization not much creative power had been expended, these poor 
tSttoTott must be abandoned to hve and die under the influence of 
prone creduhty, perhaps of superstitious depravation but it was the 
pnvilege of superior intelhgence to offer a pure and reasonable wor- 
ship m the "Edita doctnnd sapientum templa serena^’ Perhaps the 
Roman statesman was especially gratified, when he learned to con- 
template the universe under the forms of order and administration At 
least, this is the aspect he most dehghts to present to us All created 
bemgs, according to him, form one immense commonwealth, and 
never has his eloquence so stately a march, or so sonorous a measure, 
as when, closely treading on the vestige of Plato, he announces the 
mdehble sanctity of human law, and its foundations, not in bhnd 
concurrence, but m the universal analogies of an Eternal Mmd 

His arguments are of the description usually called a posteriori, and 
are exactly adapted, by their clearness and their strength, to produce 
general impression, and to silence, even where they do not convince 
He dwells on the natural relation which experience proves to exist 
between the supposition of Deity and the tendencies of human behef, 
on the general, if not universal, custom of nations, ancient and recent, 
barbanan and civilized, on the stabihty afforded by Theism to the 
conclusions of reason, the institutions of pohty, and the natural ex- 
pectation of a future state Above all he directs attention to the 
harmony of the visible universe,^^ the order and beauty of the celestial 
motions and the subserviency of matenal objects to the convemence 
of orgamc life How should the innumerable and wonderful combina- 
tions, which our apprehension is tasked in vam to exhaust, be referred 
to an origin of mapprehensive fate, or void casualty? How may a world, 
where all is regular and mechamcaUy progressive, arise from a de- 
clension of atoms, which would never be considered a possible cause 
of the far infenor mechamsm resultmg from human mvention? 

It IS the character of this argument to mcrease m cumulative force, 
as the domimon of man over surroundmg nature becomes enlarged, 

”"Esse prsestantem aliquam, aetemamque naturam, et earn suspiciendam ad- 
mirandamque hommum genen, pulclmtudo mundi, ordoque renim ccelestiiiin 
cogit confiten "—De Dtvm ,1 2, c 72 “Quae quanto consilio gerantur, nos nuUo 
consilio asseqm possumus Nat De ,1 2, c 38 “Ccfilestem ergo admirabilem 
ordinem qui vacare naente putat, is ipse mentis expers habendus est”— De 
Nat De , 1 2 See the whole of tins book, especially the eloquent translation of a 
passage from Aristotle [H ] 
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and each new discovery of truth ehcits a corresponding harmony of 
design Beautiful as the fitness of thmgs appeared in the eyes of 
Cicero, how insignificant was the spectacle when compared to the 
face of nature, as we behold it, dlummated on every side, and re- 
flected in a thousand mirrors of science^ What then was the study of 
the mortal framed What the condition of experimental physics^ Vihiat 
the knowledge of those two infimties which awaited mvisibly the 
reveahng powers of the microscope, and the “glass of Fiesole^’ Long 
after the genius of whom I wnte had passed from his earthly sphere 
of agency, “the contemplation of an animal skeleton flashed conviction 
on the mind of Galen, and kindled his sohtary meditation into a hymn 
of praise It was later yet by many ages, when the voice of one, to 
whom science is indebted for her new orgamzation, and learmng for 
her manifold advancement, proclaimed to a timid generation, “that 
much (physical) philosophy would bring back a man to rehgion "" Still 
nearer our memory that patient thinker— who laid open to the eyes of 
his understanding the simple governing law, and the interminable pro- 
cession of subject worlds— Newton found room for the Creator m the 
creation, and passed with ease from the interrogation of second causes 
to the exalted stram of piety, in which he penned the concluding chap- 
ter of his Prmcipia 

But to whatever extent our choice of materials for this argument has 
been enlarged, and whatever additional beauty and interest have 
accrued to them apphcation, the argument itself, restmg upon simple 
notions of the understanding, and an mduction, which, though large, 
was yet abundantly supphed by the earhest objects of sensation, may 
be considered as almost coeval with the mteUigence of man, and had 
no less philosophical weight under the sway of Ptolemy than beneath 
the enhghtened ascendency of Copernicus, no less digmty of reason m 
the mouth of Anaxagoras, when to his survey of the vanous phe- 
nomena presented by matter and motion, he added the solemn and 
necessary formula of completion, “Accessit Mens,’" as when adorned 
m later times by the graceful mdustry of Ray, or the lucid strength of 
Paley 

Let us transport ourselves, m imagmation, to the contemplative 
sohtude and lofty conversations of our Roman philosopher, when 
wearied with the business of the city, or despairmg of the repubhc 
(then m danger of forgetting her hatred of single domination at the 
feet of the most accomphshed of usurpers) he retired to shady Tuscu- 
lum, or limpid Fibrenus, or the shores of that beautiful bay, which 
“nullus m orbe sinus praelucet ” In those memorable periods of seolu- 

“ CoLEBrDGE Aids to Reflection [H ] 
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Sion from a world, which was tempestuous and distressful then, and 
has not changed its character now, he had leisure to observe the 
wonders of natural operation, and to speculate on those final causes, 
which give them a higher meamng than the bare senses can perceive 
He saw the earth covered with frmts from which man derived his 
sustenance the procession of the seasons, the alternation of day with 
mght, bespoke a providential care for those vital functions, whose 
tenure is so frail, while their empire is so extensive If he directed his 
eyes to the Itahan heaven, we can hardly perhaps assert that the same 
prospect would be disclosed to him, which appears to a modem 
observer for knowledge will vary and tinge, not indeed the percep- 
tions of sense, but the emotions arising out of them, with which they 
are closely intertwmed, and which language, never rapid enough to go 
along wi4 quick mental succession, comprehends under the general 
expression, significant of the sensitive act Yet to the mere sight that 
prospect was the same The stars rose and set in their appointed 
courses The moon presented her various phases with a regularity 
that never deceived anticipation The appearance of a wandenng 
comet was too rare to dislodge the impression of design, while even 
leammg, unable to explain that phenomenon, was content to lend its 
aid to superstition, and to consider the apparently lawless mtmder as a 
commissioned herald of change, and ‘perplexer of monarchs"" That 
which after all is the most important thmg we can observe, and of 
which our perception and belief are necessarily more immediate than 
of anything else, the Mind itself, furnished abundant evidence of 
purpose by its mmute and multiphed correspondencies Could Cicero 
think of his own being, and not find it full of mysterious harmony^ 
Fearfully and wonderfully he, like all of us, was made Endless are 
the divers imdulations of sentiment and idea, which pass through, if 
they do not compose, the sentient being yet they fluctuate accordmg to 
settled laws, and every faculty keeps its prescribed limits, without any 
vanation, or the least disturbance 

**It will be nght also to remember, that while the exact similarity m the kind 
of mutual fitness, which m so many dissimilar mstances one thmg bears to another, 
prevents our considermg the argument itself as acquirmg any accession of mtrmsic 
strength m proportion to the growth of knowledge, die most powerful among the 
sceptical objections to its vahdity have mcreased m that very ratio Sextus Empiricus 
was a bold doubter, but he wanted the advantages of position possessed by David 
Hume Until the analysis of mmd had been rigorously pursued by mductive 
philosophers, so many states of mental existence appeared simple and ultimate, 
which have smce been shown to be compounded, and the abuse of the words 
Faculty, Power, Reason, Imagmation, and some others, had so flattered men mto 
the impression that they possessed a great deal of proper activity m the soul, 
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But the ‘ perturbatrix Academia” was not entirely silent Cicero 
knew that, i£ he missed truth by the way of free inquiry, ‘lie should 
not miss the reward of it In the person of the Academic Cotta he 
has displayed that prmciple of his own mind which always rebelled 
agamst too much appearance of certainty The dialogue “De NaturA 
Deorum,” and the book “De Divmatione,” are excellent specimens of 
Cicero's best rhetorical talents, his acuteness, his qmck perception, 
and his legal sagacity It would be much agamst my conscience to 
ascnbe to him either wit or humor yet there is sometimes an archness 
of remark, and a learned pleasantry, which have not unfrequently 
reminded me of Bayle 

The doctrine of human immortahty is so excellent a theme for the 
energy of declamation, and the triumph of debate, that, were there 
no other and better reason, we might on this account have expected 
to find Cicero its eloquent defender But his heart needed it, as well 
as his head Struggling all his long and varied life with political and 
private tempests, bamshed by the intrigues of one, betrayed by the 
perfidy of another, shghted by those on whom he had conferred in- 
estimable benefits, yet assured still by his own feehngs of the sanctity 
of afiEection, and the intnnsic excellence of virtue, it was natural 

independent of, and anterior to the actual states of which they were conscious, 
that the dependent, composite, and divisible character of the only thinkmg and 
feehng substance with which they were acquamted was apt to escape observa- 
tion, or at least not to appear m its completeness and universality When ques- 
tioned concemmg the ongm of things, a modem Pantheist feels of repugnance to 
the usual answer, because it extends causation beyond the system, comprehendmg 
withm itself the subjective form as well as the objective apphcation of that mode, 
and because it makes an imagmary repetition of one part m a system (te of an 
effect seemingly organized and therefore by the argument from Fmal Causes jusU- 
fymg an inference of design) to account for the existence of the whole system, 
and to be itself the self-existence and designmg cause Whatever may be the real 
strength of this shaft, it will always glance aside from those who have groimded 
their assurance on the testimomes of revealed religion The supposed objector 
may by them be ranked m the innocuous company of Berosus, Ocellus Lucanus, 
and our good old fnend m the novel, who was so apt a learner of their “avaoxov 
xat dTeXsvratov to Jtav " They will probably be disposed to recognize the hand of 
Providence m this, that the most necessary article of belief was supported m times 
of infenor knowledge by an argument, which, from the constitution of the human 
understandmg, is adapted to produce the strongest impression, and that philosophy 
was not npe for the suggestion of anythmg even plausible on the other side, until 
a city of permanent refuge had been prepared for human weakness But the self- 
satisfied Deist, who m his anxiety for the simple and the rational, has reduced to so 
small a number the positive articles of his behef, will do well to examme, whether 
the remamder have all that absolute impregnabihty, and demonstrative dearness, 
which he seems so persuaded of [H ] 

Locke [H] 
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indeed that a man, to whom hfe had been such a scene of trial, should 
find pecuhar satisfaction m anticipating a state hereafter, m which 
the inward strength should be greater, and the outward conditions 
less severe There is no topic, accordingly, to which Cicero apphed 
himself with greater ardour, and none perhaps on which he had 
succeeded better in communicatmg his own view to the minds of suc- 
ceedmg generations The mode of Siought m which he apprehends the 
subject, the expressions he employs, the figures and allusions which 
illustrate and pomt his arguments, have long smce become famihar 
commonplaces, and contmue, I suppose, in more cases than we inchne 
to imagme, to give habitual colour to the uncertam notions of “that 
mob of gentlemen who think with ease 
In opposition to his general course of sentiment on this subject must 
be ranked a few sentences, scattered through his works, m which the 
other, the darker view, suggests itself, and is not for awhile authori- 
tatively repelled Some of these dubious expressions occur in letters 
to Epicurean friends, and may be considered as accommodations to 
their fixed opimon Others are the offspring of mental distress, and 
represent with painful fidehty that mood between contentment and 
despair, m which suffenng appears so associated with existence that 
we would wiUmgly give up one with the other, and look forward 
with a sort of hope to that silent void where, if there are no smiles, 
there are at least no tears, and smce the heart cannot beat, it will not 
ever be broken This is withm the range of most men s feehng, and it 
were morose to blame Cicero for givmg it expression 
The truth is, however, that a cloud of doubt could not but obscure 
the land of promise from the eyes of Pagan morahsts The wise dis- 
trusted this doctrme, because it was favored by their passions The 
good thought the possession of virtue imght perhaps be its own reward 
It must be allowed that the subtle, verbal arguments, by which Cicero, 
m common with most other ancients, sought to confer an appearance 
of logical proof on propositions which can never admit a higher 
evidence than probabihty, must have seemed, when they did not 
happen to be m a humor for dialectics, as frail and unsatisfactory as 
the pretended deinonstrations of their opponents What, for mstance, 
can be more vague and sophistical than the curious piece of reasomng 
which Cicero mserts m his Repubhc, as a worthy and dignified conclu- 
sion to the most solemn part of that performance?®^ Nay, lest any 
of the due effect should be wantmg, he puts it mto the mouth of an 

Pope^s phrase was ‘the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease * 

” See Eptst Farnd 5, 16, ib 21, 6, 3, tb 4, th 21 [H ] 

^ See Somn Sap , at the end of the "De Repubhci ” [H ] 
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immortal bemg, who wishes by the commumcation of convincing truth 
to raise the inheritor of his earthly glory to a participation m his 
celestial repose It was transferred from the Phaedo of the divine 
Atheman, where it stands, I must confess, m rank and file with many 
others not more conclusive than itself But I have already declared my 
belief, that they have done wrong to the memory of Plato, and have 
shown themselves incapable of the spirit of his philosophy, who sup- 
pose that in his Dialogues the mam impression is mtended to be pro- 
duced by the direct statement of opimon, or any mculcation of com- 
plete notions by the way of argument Admirable as the method is, 
with which the Socratic colloqmsts conduct their debates, the vahdity 
of the premises or of the conclusions was not equally an object of 
attention m the comprehensive mind that mvented their discussions 
Not that he was mdifferent to truth, but he chose to convey it dra- 
matically, and trusted more to the suggestions of his reader s heart than 
the convictions of his critical imderstanding 

Two thmgs are especially worthy of notice in Cicero's exposition of 
his views concemmg futurity The first is, that contrary to the opimons 
of most ancient philosophers, he promises the highest rewards to those 
who cultivated an active hfe, and busied themselves m pohtical pur- 
siuts for the advantage of the state In this we again recognize the 
leading idea of the Roman mmd hardly content with bnnging this 
world mto subservience to the four magic letters, which had more 
harmony for them than the Tetractys of Pythagoras, the '"gens togata" 
would fam have extended the empue of convention over those shadowy 
regions, which are ever peopled with different inhabitants, accordmg 
to the different dispositions of man's prolific imagination 

The second is, his contemptuous disbehef of the doctrme, that for the 
wicked “^ternas poenas in morte timendum ” There seems, indeed, to 
be no natural connection, but the contrary, between this doctrme 
and our inherent hope of immortahty Seldom do we find an instance 
of such a behef gaimng ground, mdependently of positive rehgion, 
or analogous traditions Accustomed to transfer our notions of earthly 
legislation to the idea of the Divme character, our thoughts readily 
ascnbe remedial pumshment to the moral regulation of the umverse, 
but are by no means equally mclmed to admit the infliction of absolute 
rum as compatible with Supreme Benevolence But it is not so easy as 
we imagine, to adjust the deep of creation by measurements of fancy, 
impelled by passion ‘^Omma exeunt m mysterium," was the maxim of 
the schoolmen That tremendous mystery, which mvolves the nature 

^ See Somn Sap , at the end of the "De Republic^ " When they get to heaven, 
however, they are to be busied "cognitione rerum et scienti^ [H ] 
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of evil, may include the irreversible doom of the sinful creature within 
some dreadful cycle of its ulterior operations This view is indeed 
gloomy, and such as the imagination of man, for whom there are ills 
enough at hand without a gratuitous conjecture of more, will not 
naturally contemplate Yet for this very reason perhaps it is a presump- 
tion m favor of any scheme, pretendmg to revelation, that it contains 
this a^wful doctnne 

It does not appear that Cicero ascribed any proper immatenahty to 
the immortal essence of thought Distinct mdeed from the concretions 
of earthly elements, but endued with extension, and apparently with 
palpability, it had no right from the character of its substance to 
inflmty of duration 

"As to Physics,'* says Middleton, "Cicero seems to have had the same 
notion with Socrates, that a mmute and particular attention to it, and 
the making it the sole end and object of our inqumes, was a study 
rather curious than profitable, and contnbutmg but little to the im- 
provement of human life For though he was perfectly acquainted with 
the vanous systems of all the Philosophers of any name, from the 
earliest antiqmty, and has explained them all m his works, yet he did 
not think it worth while either to form any distmct opimons of his 
own, or at least to declare them ** 


From the bnef and imperfect survey we have now taken of these 
philosophical works, some general notion may be formed of the rank 
which Cicero is entitled to occupy among the benefactors of mankind, 
and the services he has rendered m that great controversy between 
hght and darkness, the issues of which are deeply interesting to us all 
We have observed that he wntes under the influence of those national 
predilections, never absent from the hterature of Rome, and com- 
pressmg the individual gemus of her children within limits required 
for her attaimng and preservmg a complete dominion over the man- 
ners of many generations He obeyed this influence, and by obeying, 
became a prmcipal mstrument of its extension 
We have found him averse to ongmal mvestigation, but studious of 
companson, and more careful to describe histoncally the thoughts that 
had hitherto agitated the minds of men, and to transmit them m con- 
nected formulas to posterity, than to throw off the weight of example, 
and try what results his mdividual intellect might arrive at by a fresh 
exammation of particulars It is as true perhaps as an epigrammatic 
expression well can be, that the Romans stand to their Grecian prede- 
cessors in the relation of actors to dramatic poets, and Cicero may be 
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considered as the prompter, supplying them with those thoughts which 
it was their busmess to embody in representation 

We have seen how his rhetoncal habits gave a turn to every exertion 
of his mind, and while we admire the acute sagacity with which all 
vaneties of opinion are subjected in turn to the elegance and freedom 
of hberal discussion, we perceive not a few traces of that injustice, 
often latent in designed impartiality, and that incapacity for the due 
appreciation of truth, which sometimes lurks in the apparent candour 
and good faith of an eclectic disposition His honesty of intention, and 
extensive observation of the vicissitudes m human society, with the 
prominent causes on which they depend, have given to his ethical com- 
positions a value and effect, winch the reasons already enumerated will 
not permit us to ascribe to the greater portion of his abstract inqmnes 
But even these, although they abound with maxims of general use and 
importance for the regulation of the habits, and for the conservation 
of social order, were shown to be deficient m vitahty, because pervaded 
with no principle of permanent enthusiasm, sufficient at once to sanc- 
tion the moral law, and to supply the strongest of human motives to 
its fulfilment Nothmg but positive rehgion can properly furmsh this 
principle, yet the defect at least was perceived, and the remedy sought 
with earnestness, by the great disciple of Socratic wisdom 

In the absence of this reqmsite, Cicero endeavored to found his 
system of morahty on certain metaphysical positions, which he col- 
lected from the works of others, but which not only were erroneous, or 
insufficient of themselves, but were by him ofton misimderstood and 
misrepresented Those primary truths of Theology, which acquire a 
natural hold on a cultivated understanding, and smt the course of our 
common sentiments, without awakenmg those more comphcated forces 
of emotion, which can only be set m action by a spiritual faith— the 
doctrines, for example, of Divine existence and attnbutes, and of a 
future state, were inculcated, we have seen, generally with warmth, 
and always with pleasure But even here the Academy vmdicated her 
right, and the mind of our philosopher was of that sort which cannot 
be satisfied without some behef in several thmgs, or with much behef 
in any 

Such then, it has appeared, was the philosophical temper of Cicero, 
such the opimons which arose from its direction, and have exercised so 
remarkable an authority over the hves of many men, and the hterature 
of many penods Subject, hke all human reputations, to a flux and reflux 
of pubhc esteem, at some epochs, he has been the chosen instructor of 
youth, and the favonte of studious age,^ at others he has seemed either 

“He was very popular with the early Fathers Jerome's zeal, it is well known. 
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above or below the level of general feeling, and has encountered com- 
parative neglect But these fluctuations have never materially altered 
the surface, whether they came to elevate, or to depress General 
knowledge, clearness of expression, a polished style, and that m- 
definable phancy to the consent of numbers, which is sometimes 
called tact, sometimes common sense, accordmg to the greater or less 
particulanty of the occasion, these will always be passports to pubhc 
approbation, because they are qualities which may be easily ap- 
preciated by the great mass of educated society It is impossible to deny 
that these are possessed by Cicero in an eminent degree 
In reading him we never lose sight of the orator, the statesman, the 
man of the world, and what diminishes his importance to lovers of 
higher truth, that^® he could teach— truth absolute, single and severe, 
dweUing apart from worldly things and men, and requiring to be 
spiritually discerned, because it is spiritual— is precisely that circum- 
stance which secures his favor with the majority 
But whenever there occurs any great shock of European opimon, 
any revulsion of ancient creeds and settled habits of assent, the con- 
sequence of long prevalent immorahty and a general mdifference to 
rehgion, an era of reaction is likely to follow, in which much intense 
feeling will quicken the lifeblood of society, and much will be counter- 
feited that never was felt Without any purpose of imposture, men 
will deceive themselves and others, and while they fondly dream 
that they are elevated above the multitude by the loftmess of their 
views and the origmahty of their impulses, they are often only inhahng 
the dregs of an epidemic passion for excitement, and some perhaps 
may be lulled by self-love m this smgularly illusive dream, until they 
are forcibly awakened by the pangs of a lacerated conscience, and the 
faihngs of an unpaired understanding 
Such an era, if I mistake not, is that m which we hve, and it is not 
at epochs of this descnption, when men are least tolerant of labor, and 
most ambitious of the results to which labor conducts, when the 
unagmation craves a constant stimulus with a morbid appetite, some- 
tunes leadmg to delinum, when the prurient desire for novelties, ar- 
ranged m system, is mistaken for the love of truth, and, because 
pleasure is the end of poetry, it is supposed indifferent what kmd of 
pleasure a poem confers, it is not now, and m tunes hke the present. 


brought him mto suffenng Augustm, whose books of anathema against doubters 
and Academics amply secured his person from angelic visitation, speaks of Cicero 
m terms of reverence, even while he rejects his auQionty, and plainly signifies that 
this rejection was considered a philosojhical heresy [H ] 

** All editions from 1832 on have *than * 
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that Cicero, the sedate, the patient, the practical, will retain his influ- 
ence over the capnces of hterary fashion Already he is superseded m 
our pubhc schools, and I might add, were it not for the circumstances 
m which I am now wntmg, forgotten at our Universities 

The language of hterature no longer bespeaks the study of those 
golden periods, which charmed the sohtude of Petrarch, and enriched 
die conversation of Erasmus Undoubtedly the classical Latm, mdebted 
to the mterest taken m Cicero’s writings for some of the concern that 
preserved its existence m times of profound ignorance, returned m 
some degree the benefit at that brilliant period of supremacy, which 
it enjoyed between the revival of leammg and the prevalence of 
modern tongues these, however, havmg gamed ground for some time 
by hardly sensible gradations, now openly threaten to occupy the most 
remote and sacred comers of critical emdition When it was absolutely 
necessary to converse and write m the language of the dead, it was 
natiual to turn over his pages “noctum^ manu et dium&,” that so the 
student might become imbued with his sentiments, and easily adhere 
to his expressions 

How far the fame of Cicero is independent of these considerations 
will be easily ascertained by our posterity, but must be a perplexing 
question for ourselves I do not think it probable that the generations 
to come, however different may be then mhng impulse from that 
which constitutes the characteristic virtues and vices of the present 
age, will restore either the philosophical works of Cicero, or that 
hterature whose spmt they express, to the immense popularity they 
once enjoyed 

Some books, like mdmduals and nations, have then appomted 
seasons of declme and extinction It is not m the nature of things, that 
books consisting entirely of relative opinion, or which present society 
under a merely conventional aspect, should retam an ascendency over 
pubhc opimon when the features of society are no longer m any respect 
similar But m compositions, of which pure gemus claims the largest 
share, these accidents of place and time are preserved, as the straws m 
amber, nor need we apprehend that any lapse of generations, or aug- 
mentation of knowledge, will consign works, like Qiese we have been 
considermg, to the shelf of the commonly learned, or the study of the 
mqmsitive antiquarian 

late writer, who aspired to the honor of reviving the Academic system 
among the modems, as Gassendi revived the Epicurean, has left us an elegant, 
though partial, estimate of Cicero's philosophical ments —Drummond s Academtcd 
Questums, p 318 Another exception will be found m an mgemous hvmg author, 
who goes the strange length of settmg Cicero above Bacon —See Landor's Imc^mary 
Conversations [H] 
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On Some of the Chnractensttcs of Modern Poetry, 
and on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson 

[This review of Tennyson s Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830, appeared un- 
signed in Moxon s Englishmans Magazine for August, 1831, pp 616-628 
It was reprinted in part in all editions of the Remains, and m full m 
LeGalhenne’s edition of 1893 Of it Hallam wrote Edward Speddmg under 
postmark of July 28, 1831 "My general occupations have been of a more 
grave character, I have read a great deal of Justmian, who is mfimtely more 
entertammg than Miss Edgeworth (N B 1 read them at the same time, so 
ought to know), and I have been wntmg a review of Alfred’s poems m the 
fordicoimng number of the Enghshman’s Magazme, an affair of my ac- 
quamtance Mr Moxon, who I hope will succeed m it Perhaps my 
article will not be m time for the August number” (From a letter owned 
by Lady Chamwood and prmted in her An Autograph Collection and the 
Making of It, New York [1930], pp 177-179) Smce the August issue was 
announced to appear August 1 (Cf Leigh Hunt’s Examiner for July 31, 
1831, p 494) not much time was allowed for typesettmg It is not surpns- 
mg, therefore to read, m a letter from Hallam to Charles Menvale of 
August 14, 1831 that the August Englishmans Magazine contams "a sonnet 
of Tennyson’s and a review of his book written by your humble servant, but 
so execrably prmted that every hne contams an error, and these not always 
palpable But this is parenthetical—a httle by-play of author-vamty ” (Auto- 
biography of Dean Menvale, London, 1899, pp 119-121) A full discussion 
of the review appears m an unpubhshed letter from Hallam to Edward 
Speddmg m the possession of the present editor Wntmg on August 23, 
Hallam said "I am glad you are pleased with my article I would sooner 
have the approbation of one such man, as I take you to be, than of a whole 
generation of fools You treat what I have written better than it de- 
serves it was the hasty product of the evenmgs of one week I had no 
time for revision, or that addmg & subtractmg work, by means of which 
Good Sense, ‘6 vy)to<; Tceg Icov,’ follows up the a0o?vaTOt<; Iwxoioe,* of Imag- 
ination My article went up to its final audit with all its sms on its head, 
mortal as well as vernal ^unhouseled and unanealed’ the poor child of my 
bram was hurled mto the eternity of Prmt, which alas^ is too often one of 
damnation 

The damnation followed tardily in Christopher North’s "Tennyson’s 
Poems” m Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine for May, 1832, pp 721-741 
Refernng to the fact that Moxon’s venture failed with the October, 1831, 
issue, the critic wrote "The Englishman’s Magazme ought not to have 
died, for it threatened to be a very pleasant periodical An Essay ‘on the 
gemus of Alfred Tennyson,’ sent it to the grave The superhuman— nay, 
supernatural— pomposity of that one paper, mcapacitated the whole work 
for hvmg one day longer m this unceremomous world The solemmty with 
which the cntic approached the object of his adoration, and the sanctity 
with which he laid his offermgs on the shrme, were too much for our ir- 
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religious age The Essay *on the genius of Alfred Tennyson’ awoke a general 
guffaw, and it expired in convulsions Yet the Essay was exceedingly well- 
wntten—as well as if it had been on the genius of Sir Isaac Newton’ 
Therein lay the mistake Sir Isaac discovered the law of gravitation, Alfred 
had but written some pretty verses, and mankmd were not prepared to set 
him among the stars But that he has gemus is proved by his bemg at this 
moment ahve, for had he not, he must have breathed his last under that 
critique ” 

The openmg paragraphs of the review allude to two exceedmgly popular 
works by a young man named Robert Montgomery, whose deficiencies m 
breedmg and education no less than his lack of poetical power mevitably 
attracted the furious scorn of all cntics of the rulmg caste Oxford, which 
went through at least three editions soon after its publication m 1831, 
flowered mto several additional editions early m that same year with illus- 
trations by one T Skelton "‘and other Artists ” That Hallam soon realized 
the unfortunateness of his participation m the general hue and cry after 
Montgomery is clear when he wrote Speddmg (m the letter of August 23) 
"m parts I endeavored, [sic] as you observe, to put myself m a Magazine 
humour, and the result was trash that you are very properly ashamed of, 
and so am I ” The references to Montgomery were among the parts elimi- 
nated m 1834 by Henry Hallam (Lounsbury deals lUummatmgly with 
Montgomery m The Life and Times of Tennyson, pp 181-203 ) 

The text of the review here given is that of its first pubhcation, with 
corrections as noted ] 


So Mr Montgomery’s Oxford, by the help of some pretty illustra- 
tions, has contrived to prolong its miserable existence to a second edi- 
tion^ But this IS slow work, compared to that triumphant progress of 
the Omnipresence, which, we concede to the author s friends, was 
^"truly astonishmg” We understand, moreover, that a new light has 
broken upon this "desolator desolate,” and since the "columns” have 
begun to follow the example of "men and gods,” by whom our poetaster 
has long been condemned, "it is the fate of genius,” he begms to 
discover, "to be unpopular ” 

Now, strongly as we protest against Mr Montgomery’s apphcation 
of this maxim to his own case, we are much disposed to agree with him 
as to its abstract correctness Indeed, the truth which it mvolves seems 
to aflEord the only solution of so curious a phenomenon as the success, 
partial and transient though it be, of himself, and others of his cahbre 
When Mr Wordsworth, in his celebrated Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads, asserted that immediate or rapid populanty was not the test 
of poetry, great was the consternation and clamour among those 
farmers of pubhc favour, the estabhshed critics Never had so audacious 
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an attack been made upon their xmdoubted pnvileges and hereditary 
charter of oppression 

"What^ The Edinburgh Review not infallible^” shrieked the amiable 
petulance of Mr JefErey 

^‘The Gentlemans Magazine incapable of decision!” faltered the 
feeble garruhty of Silvanus Urban 

And straightway the whole sciohst herd, men of rank, men of letters, 
men of wealth, men of business, all the “mob of gentlemen who think 
with ease,” and a terrible number of old ladies and boarding-school 
misses began to scream m chorus, and prolonged the notes of execra- 
tion with which they overwhelmed the new doctrine, until their wits 
and their voices fairly gave in from exhaustion Much, no doubt, they 
did, for much persons will do when they fight for their dear selves 
but there was one thing they could not do, and unfortunately it was 
the only one of any importance They could not put down Mr Words- 
worth by clamour, or prevent his doctrine, once uttered, and enforced 
by his example, from awakening the mmds of men, and givmg a fresh 
impulse to art It was the truth, and it prevailed, not only against the 
exasperation of that hydra, the Reading Pubhc, whose vamty was hurt, 
and the blustering of its keepers, whose delusion was exposed, but even 
against the false glosses and narrow apprehensions of the Words- 
worthians themselves It is the madness of all who loosen some great 
prmciple, long buried imder a snow-heap of custom and superstition, 
to imagme that they can restram its operation, or circumscnbe it by 
their purposes But the nght of pnvate judgment was stronger than 
the will of Luther, and even the gemus of Wordsworth cannot expand 
itself to the full penphery of poetic art 

It is not true, as his exclusive admirers would have it, that the high- 
est species of poetry is the reflective, it is a gross fallacy, that because 
certam opmions are acute or profound, the expression of them by the 
imagmation must be eminently beautiful Whenever the mind of the 
arbst suflEers itself to be occupied, during its periods of creation, by 
any other predommant motive than the desire of beauty, the result is 
false m art 

Now there is undoubtedly no reason why he may not find beauty 
m those moods of emotion, which arise from the combmations of 
reflective thought, and it is possible that he may delineate these with 
fldehty, and not be led astray by any suggestions of an xmpoetical mood 
But though possible, it is hardly probable, for a man whose reveries 
take a reasonmg turn, and who is accustomed to measure his ideas by 
then: logical relations rather than the congrmty of the sentiments to 
which they refer, will be apt to mistake the pleasure he has m knowmg 
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a thing to be true, for the pleasure he would have in Icnowing it to be 
beautiful, and so will pile his thoughts in a rhetorical battery, that they 
may convmce, mstead of letting them flow m a natural course of 
contemplation, that they may enrapture 

It would not be difficult to shew, by reference to the most admired 
poems of Wordsworth, that he is frequently chargeable with this 
error, and that much has been said by hun which is good as philosophy, 
powerful as rhetoric, but false as poetry Perhaps this very distortion 
of the truth did more m the pecuhar juncture of our hterary affairs 
to enlarge and liberahze the genius of our age, than could have been 
effected by a less sectarian temper 

However this may be, a new school of reformers soon began to at- 
tract attention, who, professing the same independence of immediate 
favor, took their stand on a different region of Parnassus from that 
occupied by the Lakers,^ and one, m our opmion, much less hable to 
perturbmg currents of air from ungenial climates We shall not hesitate 
to express our conviction, that the cockney school (as it was termed in 
dension from a cursory view of its accidental circumstances) contained 
more genume inspiration, and adhered more steadily^ to that portion 
of truth which it embraced, than any form of art that has existed m 
this country smce the days of Milton Their caposeUa was Mr Leigh 
Hunt, who did httle more than point the way, and was diverted from 
his aim by a thousand personal predilections and pohtical habits of 
thought 

But he was followed by two men of very superior make, men who 
were bom poets, hved poets, and went poets to their untimely graves 
Shelley and Keats were mdeed of opposite gemus, that of the one was 
vast, impetuous, and sublime, the odier seemed to be “fed with honey- 
dew,^* and to have “drunk the milk of Paradise ** Even the softness of 
Shelley comes out in bold, rapid, comprehensive strokes, he has no 
patience for minute beauties, unless they can be massed mto a general 
effect of grandeur On the other hand, the tenderness of Keats can- 
not sustam a lofty flight, he does not generalize or allegonze Nature, 
his imagmation works with few symbols, and reposes willingly on what 
IS given freely 

* This cant term was justly ridiculed by Mr Wordsworth's supporters, but it was 
not so easy to substitute an moffensive denomination We are not at all events 
the first who have used it \!V^thout a contemptuous mtention, for we remember 
to have heard a disciple quote Aristophanes m its behalf — ‘Ourog hv ifiabayv 
Twd' dgoty vfiEig del, dXXd AIMNAI02 *‘This is no common, no bam-door 
fowl No, but a Lafcts# ” [H ] 

* 1831 and 1893 have ‘speedily ' But the obvious mispimt was corrected m 1834 
and all subsequent editions to 1893 
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Yet m this formal opposition of character there is, it seems to us, a 
groundwork of similarity suflScient for the purposes of classification, 
and constituting a remarkable point in the progress of literature They 
are both poets of sensation rather than reflection Susceptible of the 
shghtest impulse from external nature, their fine organs trembled mto 
emotion at colors, and sounds, and movements, unperceived or un- 
regarded by duller temperaments Rich and clear were their percep- 
tions of visible forms, full and deep their feehngs of music So vivid 
was the dehght attendmg the simple exertions of eye and ear, that it 
became mmgled more and more with their trains of active thought, 
and tended to absorb their whole being into the energy of sense 
Other poets seek for images to illustrate their conceptions, these men 
had no need to seek, they hved m a world of images, for the most 
important and extensive portion of their hfe consisted in those emo- 
tions which are immediately conversant with the sensation Like the 
hero of Goethe s novel, they would hardly have been affected by what 
IS called the pathetic parts of a book, but the merely beautiful passages, 
"those from which the spirit of the author looks clearly and mildly 
forth,’" would have melted them to tears Hence they are not descnp- 
tive, they are picturesque They are not smooth and negatively har- 
momous, they are full of deep and varied melodies 

This powerful tendency of imagmation to a life of immediate 
sympathy with the external universe, is not nearly so hable to false 
views of art as the opposite disposition of purely intellectual contempla- 
tion For where beauty is constantly passing before "that inward eye, 
which IS the bhss of sohtude,” where the soul seeks it as a perpetual 
and necessary refreshment to the sources of activity and intuition, 
where all the other sacred ideas of our nature, the idea of good, the 
idea of perfection, the idea of truth, are habitually contemplated 
through the medium of this predominant mood, so that they assume its 
colour, and are subject to its pecuhar laws, there is httle danger that 
the rulmg passion of the whole mind will cease to direct its creative 
operations, or the energetic principle of love for the beautiful sink, 
even for a bnef penod, to the level of a mere notion in the under- 
standmg 

We do not deny that it is, on other accounts, dangerous for frail 
humamty to huger with fond attachment m the vicmity of sense Minds 
of this description are especially hable to moral temptations, and upon 
them, more dian any, it is mcumbent to remember, that their mission 
as men, which they share with their fellow-bemgs, is of inflmtely 
higher interest than their mission as artists, which they possess by rare 
and exclusive pnvilege But it is obvious that, critically speaking, such 
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temptations are of slight moment Not the gross and evident passions 
of our nature, but the elevated and less separable desires, are the 
dangerous enemies which imsguide the poetic spirit in its attempts at 
self-cultivation That dehcate sense of fitness which grows with the 
growth of artist feelings, and strengthens with their strength, until it 
acquires a celenty and weight of decision hardly inferior to the corre- 
spondent judgments of conscience, is weakened by every indulgence of 
heterogeneous aspirations, however pure they may be, however lofty, 
however suitable to human nature 

We are therefore decidedly of opimon that the heights and depths 
of art are most withm the reach of those who have received from nature 
the “fearful and wonderful” constitution we have described, whose 
poetry is a sort of magic, producmg a number of impressions, too 
multiphed, too minute, and too diversified to allow of our tracing them 
to their causes, because just such was the effect, even so boundless and 
so bewildenng, produced on their imagmations by the real appearance 
of Nature 

These things bemg so, our fnends of the new school had evidently 
much reason to recur to the maxim laid down by Mr Wordsworth, and 
to appeal from the immediate judgment of lettered or unlettered 
contemporanes to the decision of a more equitable posterity How 
should they be popular, whose senses told them a ncher and ampler 
tale than most men could understand, and who constantly expressed, 
because they constantly felt, sentiments of exquisite pleasure or pain, 
which most men were not permitted to experience^ The pubhc very 
naturally derided them as visionaries, and gibbeted in terrorem those 
inaccuracies of diction occasioned sometimes by the speed of their 
conceptions, sometimes by the inadequacy of language to their pecuhar 
conditions of thought 

But it may be asked, does not this hne of argument prove too much? 
Does it not prove that there is a barrier between these poets and all 
other persons so strong and immovable, that, as has been said of the 
Supreme Essence, we must be themselves before we can understand 
them in the least^ Not only are they not hable to sudden and vulgar 
estimation, but the lapse of ages, it seems, will not consohdate their 
fame, nor the suffrages of the wise few produce any impression, how- 
ever remote or slow matured, on the judgment of the incapacitated 
many 

We answer, this is not the import of our argument Undoubtedly the 
true poet addresses himself, m all his conceptions, to the <x)mmon 
nature of us all Art is a lofty tree, and may shoot up far beyond our 
grasp, but its roots are m daily life and ^penence Every bosom con- 
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tains the elements of those complex emotions which the artist feels, 
and every head can, to a certain extent, go over in itself the process of 
their combmation, so as to understand his expressions and sympathize 
with his state But this reqmres exertion, more or less, mdeed, accord- 
ing to the difference of occasion, but always some degree of exertion 
For since the emotions of the poet, durmg composition, follow a 
regular law of association, it follows that to accompany their progress 
up to the harmomous prospect of the whole, and to perceive the proper 
dependence of every step on that which preceded, it is absolutely 
necessary to start from the same point, i e clearly to apprehend that 
leading sentiment of the poet’s mind, by their conformity to which 
the host of suggestions are arranged 
Now this requisite exertion is not wiUmgly made by the large ma- 
jority of readers It is so easy to judge capriciously, and accordmg to 
mdolent impulse! For very many, therefore, it has become morally 
impossible to attain the author’s pomt of vision, on account of their 
habits, or their prejudices, or their circumstances, but it is never 
physically impossible, because nature has placed in every man the 
simple elements, of which art is the sublimation Since then this de- 
mand on the reader for activity, when he wants to peruse his author 
in a luxurious passiveness, is the very thing that moves his bile, it is 
obvious that those writers will be always most popular who require 
the least degree of exertion Hence, whatever is mixed up with art, and 
appears under its semblance, is always more favorably regarded than 
art free and unalloyed Hence, half the fashionable poems m the world 
are mere rhetonc, and half the remainder are, perhaps, not hked by the 
generahty for their substantial ments Hence, hkewise, of the really 
pure compositions, those are most umversally agreeable which take 
for their primary subject the usual passions of the heart, and deal 
with them m a simple state, without applying the transformmg powers 
of high imagmation Love, fnendship, ambition, rehgion, &c , are mat- 
ters of daily experience even amongst unimagmabve tempers The 
forces of association, therefore, are ready to work m these directions, 
and httle effort of will is necessary to follow the artist 

For the same reason, such subjects often excite a partial power of 
composition, which is no sign of a truly poetic organization We are 
very far from wishing to depreciate this class of poems, whose influ- 
ence IS so extensive, and commumcates so refined a pleasure We 
contend only that the facihty with which its impressions are com- 
mumcated is no proof of its elevation as a form of art, but rather the 
sontraiy 

What, then, some may be ready to exclaim, is the pleasure derived by 
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most men, from Shakespeare, or Dante, or Homer, entirely false and 
factitious^ If these are really masters of their art, must not the energy 
required of the ordinary mtelhgences that come m contact with their 
mighty gemus, be the greatest possible^ How comes it then, that they 
are popular^ Shall we not say, after all, that the difference is in the 
power of the author, not m the tenor of his meditations^ Those eminent 
spirits find no diflSculty m conveymg to common apprehensions their 
lofty sense and profound observation of Nature They keep no aristo- 
cratic state, apart from the sentiments of society at large, they speak 
to the hearts of all, and by the magnetic force of their conceptions, 
elevate inferior mtellects into a higher and purer atmosphere 

The truth contained m this observation is undoubtedly important, 
gemuses of the most umversal order, and assigned by destmy to the 
most propitious era of a nation’s hterary development, have a clearer 
and a larger access to the mmds of their compatriots than can ever 
open to those who are circumscribed by less fortunate circumstances 
In the youthful periods of any hterature there is an expansive and 
commumcative tendency m mmd which produces unreservedness of 
communion, and reciprocity of vigor between different orders of m- 
telhgence 

Without abandoning the ground which has always been defended 
by the partizans of Mr Wordsworth, who declare with perfect truth, 
that the number of real admirers of what is really admirable m Shake- 
speare and Milton is much fewer than the number of apparent admirers 
nught lead one to imagine, we may safely assert that the mtense 
thoughts set m circulation by those “orbs of song” and their noble 
satelhtes “m great Eliza’s golden tune,” did not fail to awaken a 
proportionable mtensity of the nature of numberless auditors Some 
might feel feebly, some strongly, the effect would vary accordmg to 
the character of the recipient, but upon none was the strmng influence 
entirely unimpressive The knowledge and power thus unbibed became 
a part of national existence, it was ours as Englishmen, and amid the 
flux of generations and customs we retain unimpaired this pnvilege of 
mtercourse with greatness 

But the age m which we hve comes late m our national progress 
That first raciness and juvenile vigor of hterature, when nature “wan- 
toned as m her prime, and played at will her virgm fancies” is gone, 
never to return Since that day we have undergone a period of degrada- 
tion “Every handicraftsman has worn the mask® of Poesy/’ It would 
be tedious to repeat the tale so often related of the Fren^ contagion 

* 1831 has mark/ as does 1893 All other editions, from 1834 on, correct to 
*inask* 
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and the heresies of the Popian school 
With the close of the last century came an era of reaction, an era of 
painful struggle to bring our over-civilised condition of thought into 
union with the fresh productive spmt that bnghtened the mommg of 
our hterature But repentance is unlike innocence, the laborious 
endeavor to restore has more comphcated methods of action than the 
freedom of untamted nature Those different powers of poetic disposi- 
tion, the energies of Sensitive,^ of Reflective, of Passionate Emotion, 
which in former times were intermmgled, and derived from mutual 
support an extensive empire over the feehngs of men, were now 
restramed withm separate spheres of agency The whole system no 
longer worked harmoniously, and by intrinsic harmony acquired 
external freedom, but there arose a violent and unusual action in the 
several component functions, each for itself, all striving to reproduce 
the regular power which the whole had once enjoyed 

Hence the melancholy which so evidently characterises the spirit of 
modem poetry, hence that return of the mind upon itself and the 
habit of seeking relief m idiosyncrasies rather than commumty of 
mterest In the old times the poetic impulse went along with the 
general impulse of the nation, m these it is a reaction against it, a 
check acting for conservation against a propulsion towards change 
We have mdeed seen it urged m some of our fashionable pubhca- 
tions, that the diffusion of poetry must be m the direct ratio of the 
diffusion of machinery, because a highly cmhzed people must have 
new objects of interest, and thus a new field will be open to description 
But this notable argument forgets that against this objective amehora- 
tion may be set Ae decrease of subjective power, arising from a 
prevalence of social activity, and a continual absorption of the higher 
feelmgs mto the palpable mterests of ordmary life The French Revolu- 
tion may be a finer theme than the war of Troy, but it does not so 
evidently follow that Homer is to find his superior 
Our inference, therefore, from this change m the relative position 
of artists to the rest of the commumty is, that modem poetry m pro- 
portion to its depth and truth is hkely to have htde immediate authority 
over pubhc opmion Admirers it \vill have, sects consequently it v^U 
form, and these strong under-currents will m time sensibly affect the 
prmcipal stream Those wnters whose gemus, though great, is not 

* We are aware that this is not the right word, being appropriated by common 
use to a different signification Those who think the caution given by Caesar 
should not stand m the way of urgent occasion, may substitute “sensuous,” a word 
m use amongst our elder divmes, and revived by a few bold wnters m our own 
time [H ] 
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stricdy and essentially poetic, become mediators between the votaries 
of art and the careless cravers foi excitement ® Art herself, less mam- 
festly glorious than m her periods of undisputed supremacy, retains 
her essential prerogatives, and forgets not to raise up chosen spints 
who may mimster to her state and vmdicate her title 

One of the faithful Isldm, a poet m the truest and highest sense, we 
are anxious to present to our readers He has yet written httle and 
published less, but m these "preludes of a loftier stram"' we recogmze 
the mspinng god Mr Tennyson belongs decidedly to the class we have 
aheady descnbed as Poets of Sensation He sees all the forms of nature 
with the "eruditus oculus,” and his ear has a fairy fineness There is a 
strange earnestness in his worship of beauty winch throws a charm 
over his impassioned song, more easily felt than descnbed, and not to 
be escaped by those who have once felt it We think he has more defl- 
mteness and roundness® of general conception than the late Mr Keats, 
and IS much more free from blemishes of diction and hasty capnccios of 
fancy He has also this advantage over that poet and his fnend Shelley, 
that he comes before the pubhc unconnected with any pohtical party 
or pecuhar system of opimons Nevertheless, true to Ae theory we 
have stated, we beheve his participation m their charactenstic ex- 
cellences is suflScient to secure him a share of their unpopulanty 

The volume of "Toems, chiefly Lyncal,” does not contam above 154 
pages, but it shews us much more of the character of its parent mmd, 
than many books we have known of much larger compass and more 
boastful pretensions The features of original gemus are clearly and 
strongly marked The author mutates nobody, we recogmse the spirit of 
his age, but not the mdividual form of this or that writer His thoughts 
bear no more resemblance to Byron or Scott, Shelley or Coleridge, 
than to Homer or Calderon, Firdusi or Cahdasa ^ 

We have remarked five distmctive excellencies of his own manner 
Farst, his luxunance of imagination, and at the same tone his control 
over it Secondly his power of embodying himself m ideal characters, 
or rather moods of character, with such extreme accuracy of adjust- 
ment, that the circumstances of the narration seem to have a natural 
correspondence with the predommant feehng, and, as it were, to be 

* May we not compare them to the bnght but unsubstantial douds which, m still 
evenmgs, girdle the sides of lofty mountains, and seem to form a natural connexion 
between the lowly valhes spread out beneath, and those isolated peaks above that 
hold the 'last parley with flie settmg sun^' [H ] 

• 1831 and 1893 have 'definiteness and soirndness ' 1834 has 'defimteness and 
roundness ^ 1853 and all followmg editions have 'defimtiveness and roundness ^ 

^ 1831 and 1893 have "Ferdusi," "Cahdas ” 1834, "Ferdusi,’* 1853 and followmg, 
as here given , 
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evolved from it by assimilative force Thirdly his vivid, picturesque 
delmeabLon of objects, and the pecuhar skill with which he holds all of 
them fused, to borrow a metaphor from science, in a medium of strong 
emotion Fourthly, the vanety of his lyrical measures, and exquisite 
modulation of harmomous words and cadences to the swell and fall 
of the feehngs expressed Fifthly, the elevated habits of thought, im- 
phed m these compositions, and imparting a mellow soberness of tone, 
more impressive, to our minds, than if the author had drawn up a set 
of opimons m verse, and sought to mstruct the imderstandmg rather 
than to communicate the love of beauty to the heart 

We shall proceed to give our readers some specimens in illustration 
of these remarks, and, if possible, we will give 4em entire, for no poet 
can be fairly judged of by fragments, least of all, a poet like Mr 
Tennyson, whose mind conceives nothmg isolated, nothing abrupt, 
but every part with reference to some other part, and in subservience 
to the idea of the whole 

Recollections of the Arabian Nights^—Wiieit a dehghtful, endearing 
titled How we pity those to whom it calls up no remimscence of early 
enjoyment, no sentiment of kmdhness as towards one who sings a song 
they have loved, or mentions with affection a departed friend! But let 
nobody expect a multifarious enumeration of Viziers, Barmecides, Fire- 
worshippers, and Cadis, trees that smg, horses that fly, and Goules 
that eat nce-puddmgl 

Our author knows what he is about, he has, with great judgment, 
selected our old acquaintance, “the good Haroun Alraschid,” as the 
nlost promment object of our childish mterest, and with him has 
called up one of those luxurious garden scenes, the account of which, 
in plain prose, used to make our mouth water for sherbet, since luckily 
we were too young to think much about Zobeide! We think this poem 
will be the favourite among Mr Teimysons admirers, perhaps upon 
the whole it is our own, at least we find ourselves recurrmg to it oftener 
than to any other, and every time we read it, we feel the freshness of 
Its beauty increase, and are mchned to exclaim with Madame de 
Sevigne, force dStre ancien, il rnest nouveau But let us draw the 
curtam 

[The poem is reprinted here] 

CntLCism will sound but poorly after this, yet we cannot give silent 
votes The first stanza, we beg leave to observe, places us at once in the 
position of feehng, which the poem requues The scene is before us, 
around us, we cannot mistake its localities, or blmd ourselves to its 
colours That happy ductihty of childhood returns for the moment, 
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"true Mussulmans are we, and swom,** and yet there is a latent knowl- 
edge, which heightens the pleasure, that to our change from really 
childish thought we owe the capacities by which we enjoy the recollec- 
tion 

As the poem proceeds, all is in perfect keeping There is a solemn 
distinctness in every image, a majesty of slow motion m every cadence, 
that aids the illusion of thought, and steadies its contemplation of the 
complete picture Originahty of observation seems to cost nothing to 
our authors hberal gemus, he lavishes images of exquisite accuracy 
and elaborate splendour, as a common wnter throws about meta- 
phorical truisms, and exhausted tropes Amidst all the varied luxunance 
of the sensations described, we are never permitted to lose sight of the 
idea which gives umty to this variety, and by the recurrence of which, 
as a sort of mysterious influence, at the close of every stanza, the mind 
IS wrought up, with consummate art, to the final disclosure This poem 
is a perfect gallery of pictures, and the concise boldness, with which in 
a few words an object is clearly painted, is sometimes (see the 6th 
stanza) majestic as Milton, sometimes (see the 12th) sublime as 
Aeschylus 

We have not, however, so far forgot our vocation as cnbcs, that we 
would leave without notice the shght faults which adhere to this 
precious work In the 8th stanza, we doubt the propriety of usmg the 
bold compound "hlack-green,"' at least m such close vicmity to “gold- 
green,’' nor is it perfectly clear by the term, although indicated by the 
context, that "diamond plots” relates to shape rather than colour We 
are perhaps very stupid, but "vivid stars unrayed” does not convey to 
us a very precise notion “Rosanes of scented thorn,” m the 10th stanza 
IS, we beheve, an entirely unauthorized use of the word Would our 
author translate ^bifenque rosana Pacsfi”— "And rosaries of Paestum, 
twice m bloom?” 

To the beautiful 13th stanza we are sorry to find any objection, but 
even the bewitchmg lovehness of that '^Persian girl” shall not prevent 
our performmg the rigid duty we have undertaken, and we must hmt 
to Mr Tennyson that "redolent” is no synonyme for "fragrant” Bees 
may be redolent of honey, spnng may be "redolent of youth and love,” 
but the absolute use of the word has, we fear, neither m Latm nor 
English any better authority than the monastic epitaph on Fair Rosa- 
mond "Htc 'facet in tombd Rosa Mund% non Rom Munda, non redolet, 
sed olet, quae redolere solet ” 

We are disposed to agree with Mr Colendge wh^ he says "no 
adequate compensation can be made for the mischief a writer does by 
confounding the distinct senses of words ” At the same time our feehngs 
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m this instance rebel strongly m behalf of ^‘redolent,” for the melody 
the passage, as it stands, is beyond the possibihty of improvenn 
and unless he should chance to hght upon a word very nearly 
sembling this m consonants and vowels, we can hardly quarrel 
Mr Tennyson if, in spite of our judgment, he retains the offender in 
service 

Our next specimen is of a totally different character, but not ] 
complete, we thiiik, in its kind Have we among our readers any v 
dehght in the heroic poems of Old England, the inimitable ballai 
Any to whom Sir Patrick Spens, and Clym of the Clough, and Clone 
Robin are consecrated names^ Any who sigh with disgust at the mis 
able abortions of simpleness mistaken for simplicity, or florid weakn 
substituted for plain energy which they may often have seen dignif 
with the title of Modern Ballads^ 

Let such draw near and read The Ballad of Onana We know 
more happy seizure of the antique spirit m the whole compass of c 
hterature, yet there is no foolish self-desertion, no attempt at obhter 
ing the present, but everywhere a full discrimination of how mu 
ought to be yielded and how much retained The author is well aw£ 
that the art of one generation cannot become that of another by a 
will or skill, but the artist may transfer the spirit of the past, making i 
temporary form for his own spirit, and so effect, by idealizing pow 
a new and legitimate combination If we were asked to name among t 
real antiques that which bears greatest resemblance to this gem, 
should refer to the ballad of Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lea in t 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border It is a resemblance of mood, not 
execution They are both highly wrought lyncal expressions of path( 
and it IS very remarkable with what intmtive art every expression ai 
cadence m Fair Helen is accorded to the main feeling 
The characters that distingmsh the language of our lyncal fre 
that of our epic ballads have never yet been examined with ti 
accuracy they deserve But, beyond question, the class of poems whu 
m point of harmonious combmation Onana most resembles, is ti 
Itahan Just thus the meditative tenderness of Dante and Petrarch 
embodied m the clear, searching notes of Tuscan song These migh 
masters produce two-thirds of their effect by sound Not that th< 
sacrifice sense to sound, but that sound conveys their meaning whe 
words would not There are iimumerable shades of fine emotion in til 
human heart, especially when the senses are keen and vigilant, whi< 
are too subtle and too rapid to admit of corresponding phrases Tl 
understanding takes no defimte note of them, how then can they leai 
signatures m language? Yet they exist, in plemtude of bemg ai 
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beauty they exist, and in music they find a medium through which they 
pass from heart to heart The tone becomes the sign of the feelmg, and 
they reciprocally suggest each other 

Analogous to this suggestive power may be reckoned, perhaps, m 
a sister art, the efiEects of Venetian colouimg Titian explains by tmts, 
as Petrarch by tones Words would not have done the business of the 
one, nor any groupings or narration by form, that of the other But, 
shame upon us^ we are going back to our metaphysics, when that 
‘sweet, meek face” is waiting to be admitted 

[The poem is reprinted here] 

We have heard it objected to this poem that the name occurs once 
too often in every stanza We have taken the plea into our judicial 
consideration, and the result is that we overrule it and pronounce that 
the proportion of the melodious cadences to the pathetic parts of the 
narration could not be diminished without materially affectmg the 
rich lyrical impression of the ballad 

For what is the authoi's intention^ To gratify our curiosity with a 
strange adventure^ To shake our nerves with a painful story^ Very 
far from it Tears indeed may “blmd our sight” as we read, but they are 
“bhssful tears ” The strong musical delight prevails over every painful 
feehng and mingles them all in its deep swell until they attain a com- 
posure of exalted sorrow, a mood m which the latest repose of agitation 
becomes visible, and the influence of beauty spreads like hght over the 
surface of the mind 

The last hne, with its dreamy wildness, reveals the design of the 
whole It IS transferred, if we mistake not, from an old ballad (a free- 
dom of immemorial usage with ballad-mongers, as our readers doubt- 
less know) but the merit hes m the abrupt apphcation of it to the lead- 
mg sentiment, so as to flash upon us m a few little words a world of 
meanmg, and to consecrate the passion that was beyond cure or hope 
by resignmg it to the accordance of inanimate Natinre, who, like man, 
has her tempests and occasions of horror, but august m their largeness 
of operation, awful by their dependence on a fixed and perpetual 
necessity 

We must give one more extract, and we are almost tempted to 
choose by lot among many that crowd on our recollection, and solicit 
our preference with such watchery as it is not easy to withstand The 
poems towards the middle of the volume seem to have been 'written at 
an earher period than the rest They display more unrestrained fancy 
and are less evidently proportioned to their ruhng ideas than those 
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which we have the poet s authority for referring to early hfe— there 
IS a majesty of expression, united to a truth of thought, which almost 
confounds our preconceived distmctions 
The Confessions of a Second-rate, Sensitive Mind are full of deep 
insight into human nature, and into those particular trials which are 
sure to beset men who think and feel for themselves at this epoch of 
social development The title is peihaps ill-chosen Not only has it an 
appearance of quamtness which has no sufficient reason, but it seems 
to us incorrect The mood portrayed m this poem, unless the admirable 
skill of dehneation has deceived us, is rather the clouded season of a 
strong mmd than the habitual condition of one feeble and "second- 
rate ” Ordinary tempers build up fortresses of opinion on one side or 
another, they will see only what they choose to see The distant glimpse 
of such an agony as is here brought out to view is sufficient to keep 
them for ever in illusions, voluntanly raised at first, but soon trusted in 
with full reliance as inseparable parts of self 

Mr Tennyson s mode of "ratmg’" is different from ours He may 
esteem none worthy of the first order who has not attained a complete 
umversahty of thought, and such trustful reliance on a principle of 
repose which lies beyond the war of conflicting opinions, that the 
grand ideas, planent sans cesse au dessus de Thumamte” cease 
to affect him with bewildermg impulses of hope and fear We have not 
space to enter further into ^s topic, but we should not despair of 
convincing Mr Tennyson that such a position of intellect would not be 
the most elevated, nor even the most conducive to perfection of art 
The ^"How” and the "'Why" appears to present the reverse of the 
same picture It is the same mmd still the sensitive sceptic, whom we 
have looked upon in his hour of distress, now scoffing at his own state 
with an earnest mirth that borders on sorrow It is exquisitely beautiful 
to see in this, as in the former portrait, how the feeling of art is kept 
ascendant in our minds over distressful lealities, by constant reference 
to images of tranquil beauty, whether touched pathetically, as the Ox 
and the Lamb m the first piece, or with fine humour, as the "great 
bird’" and "little bird” in the second 
The Sea Fairies is another strange title, but those who turn to it with 
the very natural curiosity of discovering who these new births of 
mythology may be, will be unpardonable if they do not linger over 
it with higher feelings A stretch of lyrical power is here exhibited 
which we did not think the Enghsh language had possessed The proud 
swell of verse as the harp tones "run up the ridged sea,” and the soft 
and melancholy lapse as the soimds die along the widenmg space of 
water, are mstances of that right mutation which is becoming to art, 
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but which in the hands of the unskilful, or the affecters of easy popu- 
larity, IS often converted into a degrading mimicry, detrimental to the 
best mterests of the imagination 

A considerable portion of this book is taken up with a very smgular 
and very beautiful class of poems on which the author has evidently 
bestowed much thought and elaboration We allude to the female 
characters, every trait of which presumes an uncommon degree of ob- 
servation and reflection Mr Tennyson’s way of proceeding seems to be 
this He collects the most striking phenomena of individual minds until 
he arrives at some leading fact, which allows him to lay down an axiom 
or law, and then, working on the law thus attained, he clearly discerns 
the tendency of what new particulars his mvention suggests, and is 
enabled to impress an individual freshness and unity on ideal com- 
binations These expressions of character are brief and coherent, noth- 
ing extraneous to the dominant fact is admitted, nothing illustrative of 
It, and, as it were, growing out of it, is rejected They are like sum- 
maries of mighty dramas We do not say this method admits of such 
large luxunance of power as that of our real dramatists, but we con- 
tend that it is a new species of poetry, a graft of the lync on the dra- 
matic, and Mr Tennyson deserves the laurel of an inventor, an en- 
larger of our modes of knowledge and power 

We must hasten to make our election, so, passing by the “airy, fairy 
Lilian,” who “clasps her hands” m vam to retain us, the “stately flower” 
of matronly fortitude, “revered Isabel”, Madeline, with her voluptuous 
alternation of smile and frown, Mariana, last, but oh not least— we 
swear by the memory of Shakespeare, to whom a monument of 
observant love has here been raised by simply expanding all the latent 
meamngs and beauties contained m one stray thought of his gemus— 
we shaU fix on a lovely, albeit somewhat mysterious lady, who has 
fairly taken our ‘Tieart from out our breast ” 

[Here follows Adeline] 

Is not this beautifuP When this Poet dies, will not the Graces and 
the Loves mourn over him, ^yortunatdque favtlla nascentur molaeF^ 
How original is the imagery, and how dehcatel How wonderful the 
new world thus created for us, the region between real and unreal! 
The gardens of Aimida were but poorly musical compared with the 
roses and hlhes that bloom around thee, thou famt smiler, Adehne, on 
whom the glory of imagination reposes, endowmg all thou lookest on 
with sudden and mysterious hfe We could expatiate on the deep mean- 
ing of this poem, but it is time to twitch our cntical mantles, and, as 
our trade is not that of mere enthusiasm, we shall take our leave with 
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an objection (perhaps a cavil) to the language of cowslips, which we 
think too ambiguously spoken of for a subject on which nobody, ex- 
cept Mr Tennyson, can have any information The “ringing bluebell,” 
too, if it be not a pun, suggests one, and might probably be altered to 
advantage 

One word more befoie we have done, and it shall be a word of 
praise The language of tins book, with one or two rare exceptions, is 
thorough and sterhng English A httle more respect, peihaps, was 
due to the “/t/s et noima loquendi\ but we are mclined to consider 
as venial a fault arising fiom generous enthusiasm for the principles of 
sound analogy, and for that Saxon element, which constituted the in- 
trinsic freedom and nervousness of our native tongue We see no signs 
in what Mr Tennyson has written of the Quixotic spirit which has led 
some persons to desire the reduction of Enghsh to a single form, by 
excluding nearly the whole of Latin and Roman derivatives Ours is 
necessarily a compound language, as such alone it can flourish and 
mcrease, nor will the authoi of the poems we have extracted be likely 
to barter for a barren appearance of symmetrical structure that fertility 
of expression and variety of haimony which “the speech that Shak- 
speare spoke” derived from the sources of southern phraseology 

In presenting tins young poet to the pubhc as one not studious of 
instant populanty, nor likely to obtain it, we may be thought to play 
the part of a fashionable lady who deludes her refractory mate into 
doing what she chooses by pretending to wish the exact contrary, or of 
a cunnmg pedagogue who practises a similar manoeuvre on some 
self-willed Fhbbertigibbet of the schoolroom But the supposition 
would do us wrong We have spoken in good faith, commending this 
volume to feehng hearts and imagmative tempers, not to the stupid 
readers, or the voracious readers, or the malignant readers, or the 
readers after dinner! 

We confess, mdeed, we never knew an instance in which the theo- 
retical abjurers of populanty have shewn themselves very reluctant to 
adnut its actual advances So much virtue is not, perhaps, in human 
nature, and if the world should take a fancy to buy up these poems, in 
order to be revenged on the Enghshman's Magazine^ who knows 
whether even we might not disappoint its mahce by a cheerful adap- 
tation of our theoiy to “existing circumstances?” 

Theodtcssa Novtsstma 

[This essay, prmted from the Eernams of 1834, was there subtitled “Hints 
for an Effectual Construction of the Higher Philosophy on the Basis of 
Revelation ' It appears to be the essay read to the Apostles by Hallam on 
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October 29, 1831, noted by H Sidgwick as presenting the proposition, 
"That there is ground for beheving that the existence of moral evil is ab- 
solutely necessary to the fulfillment of God’s essential love for Christ ” 

The intervention of Tennyson procured a place for this essay m the 
Remains of 1834, qualified by famtly patronizmg observations m the first 
editor’s Preface (pp xxxix-xl) Henry Hallam, however, suppressed both 
the essay and his remarks upon it m subsequent editions, with the result 
that, although it was once reprmted m the edition of 1869, it has always 
been virtually unknown Yet it is the most mterestmg and important of 
Hallam’s writmgs, being at once a kmd of summation of Hallam’s belief 
and practice, and a suggestive guide to a quahty of mmd and personahty 
which carried more weight with Teimyson than all the formal philosophical 
disquisitions m the world 

There is now no way of knowmg whether Tennyson came up to Cam- 
bridge to hear his friend read the Theodicsea, or whether the essay had 
the benefit of talks between them while it was bemg composed AiFter it 
was read Hallam sent Tennyson the notebook m which the essay was writ- 
ten out, for in an unpubhshed letter to Emily Tennyson, dated December 
14, 1831 he wrote, "My love to Alfred and recommend his sendmg 
back my book ” If Tennyson annotated the MS or offered suggestions m 
correspondence, Henry Hallam has destroyed the evidence But there is 
no question but that Tennyson was strongly affected by the essay and felt 
for it associations not wholly philosophical 

That it had for Hallam personal as well as philosophical significance is 
plam from a passage m an unpubhshed letter to Emily, dated January 22, 
1832 "I hope you will do all you can to assist me in endeavourmg to re- 
store Alfred to better hopes & more steady purposes It will be sweet to 
labour together for so holy an end I would sacrfce all my own peace to 
see you & him at peace with yourselves & with God I was half mchned to 
be sorry that you looked mto that Theodicsea of mme I must have per- 
plexed rather than cleared your sight of those high matters I do not thmk 
women ought to trouble themselves much with theology we, who are 
more hable to the subtle objections of the Understandmg, have more need 
to handle the weapons that lay them prostrate But where there is greater 
innocence, there are larger materials for a smglehearted faith It is by the 
heart, not by the head, that we must all be convmced of the two great 
fundamental truths, the reahty of Love, & the reahty of Evd Do not, my 
beloved Emily, let any cloudy mistrusts & perplexities bewilder your per- 
ception of these, & of the great correspondmg fact, I mean the Redemption, 
which makes them objects of delight mstead of horror ” 

The Theodicsea Novisstma is an origmal effort to combme trmitarian 
speculation with the theodicy worked out by Leibmtz when he rephed to 
Bayle’s Dtctionnaire Histonque et Critique with his Essais de Theodicee 
suT la Bonte de Dieu, la Liberte de FHomme et VOngme du Mai Hallam 
acknowledges his mterest m Jonathan Edwards, and it is apparent that he 
has sometimes chosen to follow another American, Wilham Ellery Chan- 
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nmg, especially the ‘‘Discourse at the Ordination of Rev F A Farley 
1828 


I am about to meet the discussion of the most serious of all subjects, 
and I am entitled to ask that it may be seriously considered In these 
times, when knowledge is increased, and many go to and fro on the 
earth to spread it, those who are not agamst the cause of Christiamty 
must be anxious to give a reason for the faith that is m them, not only 
that the assaults of infidel opimon may be repelled, but for the sake 
also of knowledge itself, that a right value may be set on all portions 
of truth, and those which really are most elevated, most pregnant with 
consequences, may not be defrauded of their full and legitimate esti- 
mation This seems to be well understood by many recent writers on 
the subject Christiamty is no longer generally treated, as a topic apart 
from intellectual inquiry, but is viewed in its connection with other 
elements of knowledge, and especially with the mam facts of our moral 
and rational constitution In throwing together then some thoughts, 
which have occurred to my own mind, while employed m such medi- 
tations, I wish to contribute what little I can to the completion of a 
true intellectual system 

There is of course a strong presumption agamst any theory, that 
bears an appearance of novelty, on a subject already famihar to the 
successive intellects of so many generations, but this consideration 
while it should make me diflSdent as to the correctness of my views, 
ought not, I think to discourage me from submitting them to the judg- 
ment of others Many theories, false as theories, i e as complete sur- 
veys, may contain germs of important truth, and sometimes the merest 
accident, by presenting old combinations m a new and striking light, 
even to so insignificant an observer as myself, may be the means of 
disclosmg new relations of thmgs, hitherto latent and unlooked for 
As it IS my particular wish to obtain the assistance of other minds, I 
have endeavoured to state my notions in as simple a form as possible, 
and to set aside, as much as the subject permitted, questions on which 
diflFerence of sentiment would arise, foreign to the immediate purpose 
of this inquiry I believe, however, that if these speculations should be 
thought to have any soundness, much advantage will be derived from 
combming them with other psychological opinions, which on former 
occasions I have recommended to the notice of this society Still they 
may be received alone, for they rest on independent grounds, and it is 
hardly necessary for me to remark, that while aU truth must in some 
way aflEect our conduct, truths of this description have a direct tendency 
to aflEect it in the highest degree But I wish to be understood, as con- 
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sidering Christianity in the present Essay rather in its relation to the 
intellect, as constituting the higher philosophy, than in its far more 
important beanng upon the hearts and destimes of us all I shall pro- 
pose the question in this form, “Is there ground for behevmg that the 
existence of moral evil is absolutely necessary to the fulfillment of 
God's essential love for Christ^” 

Can man by searching find out God^ I believe not I beheve that 
the unassisted eflForts of man’s reason have not estabhshed the existence 
and attributes of Deity on so sure a basis as the Deist imagines How- 
ever sublime may be the notion of a supreme ongmal mind, and 
however naturally human feehngs adhered to it, the reasons by which 
it was justified were not, in my opmion, suflBcient to clear it from 
considerable doubt and confusion Between the opposing weight of 
reasonings, equally inalienable from the structure of our intellect, the 
scale hung with doubtful inchnation, until the Bible turned it I hesi- 
tate not to say that I derive from Revelation a conviction of Theism, 
which without that assistance would have been but a dark and am- 
biguous hope I see that the Bible fits into every fold of the human 
heart I am a man, and I beheve it to be God’s book because it is 
man’s book It is true that the Bible affords me no additional means of 
demonstrating the falsity of Atheism, if mind had nothing to do with 
the formation of the Universe, doubtless whatever had was competent 
also to make the Bible, but I have gamed this advantage, that my 
feehngs and thoughts can no longer refuse their assent to what ts evi- 
dently framed to engage that assent, and what is it to me that I cannot 
disprove the bare logical possibility of my whole nature being falla- 
cious^ To ^eek for a certamty above certamty, an evidence beyond 
necessary behef, is the very lunacy of scepticism we must trust our 
ovm faculties, or we can put no trusf in anything, save that moment 
we call the present, which escapes us while we articulate its name I 
am determined therefore to receive the Bible as divmely authorized, 
and the scheme of human and divme things which it contains, as es- 
sentially true I consider it as an axioma, or law, to which I have 
ascended by legitimate induction of particulars, and from which I am 
entitled to descend with mcreased knowledge on the heap of remain- 
ing phenomena ^ 

^In these preliminary observations I wish to be understood as not arguing 
m behalf of Revelation Such argument does not come within the scope of this 
Essay, but it is presumed in it I have here merely stated my own impressions 
respecting the credibility of that fundamental point, which I take for granted what 
IS said therefore of the only remammg impediment bemg a bare possibility that 
human reason is fallacious applies only to those who, like myself, beheve that the 
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Now what IS the scheme of Christian philosophy? What account 
does it give of the reasons for which God created us^ I find in the 
Bible that ‘man is created in the image of God” I find also these 
words, “God is love” “In Chnst alone God loved the world” “By 
Chnst and for Christ all things consist ” “Through Christ God consti- 
tuted the ages ” “He is the well beloved Son m whom the Father is 
well pleased ” “He is the expiess image of His person ” “He was made 
perfect through suffermgs” “He came into the world to destroy the 
works of the devil ” From these and several other passages I collect the 
following scheme, which I am prepared to shew is consistent with 
facts and reason as well as with Scripture, and is liable to no objection 
that does not bear with equal force agamst Deism 

God is love What do these words mean?* Some will say they signify 
the general benevolence of God’s nature, his wish to see all his creatures 
happy Undoubtedly they include this, but is this alP I think not 
Since man is in the image of God, and since nothing can be more es- 
sential to man, as an intelhgent being, than to act upon a motive, some 
motive must have actuated the Supreme Being in his original fiat of 
creation Now have we any knowledge, or can we form any reasonable 
conjecture, what tliat motive was?* The Deist would probably answer, 
it was a wish to enjoy the happiness of multitudes, to see everywhere 
around him his own capacity of existence and delight communicated 
to foims of his creation Unfortunately however, “Je vois le mal sur la 
terre how comes that^ The Deist answers that he does not know, 
but that if we suppose it impossible for finite beings to attain certain 
measures of felicity without previous pain, the existence of evil will 
be no impeachment of the Sovereign Goodness ® Upon which I shall 

preponderance of evidence is decidedly m favour o£ Christianity, not to any who 
think they see cause for a contrary opinion [H ] 

* Rousseau, Confession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard [H ] 

“Another popular answer is, that evil is the unavoidable consequence of free 
will, and that free will is the ground of all morality Nine out of ten who use this 
language would, if pressed further, reply that morality was valuable only as it 
leads to happmess, so that this argument would resolve itself into tlie one men- 
tioned m the text Some, however, contend that God delights in holiness for its 
own sake, and smce holiness, they say, is only possible through liberty, it was 
indispensable that the creature should have the power of determming itself to evil 
But without mentionmg the enormous diflSculties which embarrass this scheme, 
by the consideration of that dependence on the creature which it ascribes to God, 
the question still remains to be asked, how it can be conceived compatible with 
His Justice that a great part of the creation should be given up to evil, in order 
that the remainder may fulfil the necessary conditions of holy life If it is asserted 
that the communication of his moral excellences was not an act, from which God 
could refram at pleasure, but was the necessary evolution of His Nature, I he-ve 
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only make this remark, that we have here three hypotheses made m the 
dark, which for anything we know may be in direct contradiction to 
the nature of things First the hypothesis with respect to God’s chief 
end IS in creation Secondly, the hypothesis that certain degrees of 
happiness cannot be attained without previous torment Thirdly, the 
hypothesis that, even if the second weie true, the creation of suffering 
would be no impeachment to Divine Mercy Now then what says the 
Bible^ It seems to me to declare emphatically, that the motive which 
drew God from eternity into time was the love of Christ 

We know that m the human mind, passions, of which the objects 
are remote, general, or vague, do not mterest, or excite to action nearly 
so often as objects of immediate and concentered allurements Why 
else do all passions, the evil and the good, the self regarding as well as, 
alas^ more than, the dismterested and conscientious, uniformly prevail 
over the calmer emotions excited by views of balanced interest and 
reasonable advantage^ Why else, which is more to the present pur- 
pose, do the affections of domestic and friendly intercourse overcome 
our diffusive sentiments of philanthropy^^ Why is love exclusive and 
absorbing in its tendencies, so that, whenever it exists m greatest per- 
fection m our bosoms, we feel it sin and sacrilege to withdraw any 
considerable portion of our heart from the adored object^ 

Philosophers, who have fallen in love, and lovers who have acquired 
philosophy by reflecting on their peculiar states of consciousness, tell 
us that the passion is grounded on a conviction, true or false, of simi- 
larity, and consequent irresistible desire of umon or rather identifica- 
tion, as though we had suddenly found a bit of ourselves that had been 
dropt by mischance as we descended upon earth The same philo- 
sophic persons have been strenuous maintainers of the doctrme, that 
this erotic feehng is of origin pecuharly divine, and raises the soul to 
heights of existence, which no other passion is permitted to attain It 
should follow then from their opimon, that while we considei human 
thought, design, volition, &c, as images of quahties somehow re- 
sembhng these, though at infinite distance, m the Divme Mind, a 
passion so manifestly the noblest attribute of our nature should also 
be considered as representing some principle equally eminent m the 
Supreme Character 

If It be answered, God is without passions. He has no need of any 
other being. His felicity is supreme, mdependent, unalterable, I ask, 

no objection to flie statement, for the ground of it is the very same which I am 
proceedmg to establish But then I go further, for I shew how and why it was a 
necessary evolution, and it is obvious that nothmg is gamed on this position by 
mtroducmg the supposed liberty of mdrfference mto our argument ] 
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whether or not God has created the Universe^ If he has, he must have 
had some motive, some desire of some object to be attained by action 
If his motive was the desire of creating happy beings, as is commonly 
said, this was a feehng just as much as the motive I have supposed, 
and imphed a want no less If the analogy of man does not deceive us, 
the feeling would indeed be weaker than on my supposition, but does 
a sentiment become unworthy of God by becoming intense, and is it 
not evident the objection arises from the ambiguous sense of the word 
‘passion,” which is generally used to denote unreasonable or dangerous 
feehngs^ In our frail nature strong feehng is prone to error, but are we 
afraid for God^ It is mere abuse of terms to talk of God as wrapt in 
independent fehcity, we should not be here to say it, if he were 

Having thus disposed of this objection, I revert to my former con- 
clusion, that love, by which I mean direct, immediate, absorbing 
aflFection for one object, on the ground of similarity perceived, and with 
a view to more complete union, as it is the noblest quality of the 
human soul, must represent the noblest affection of the Divine Nature 
And here the words of St John meet us, “God is love ” Aie we at a 
loss to mterpret them right^ Let us place beside them the words of 
the blessed Jesus, when in solemn prayer to His Father he said, “Thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world ” 

Surely these views throw light on the assertion that Christ is God 
He IS God, not in that highest sense in which the Absolute, the ‘o’ ON 
is God but as the object of that Infinite Being's love, the necessary 
completion of his being, the reproduction of Him, without which His 
nature could not have been fulfilled, because He is love The genera- 
tion of this reflex being is manifestly eternal, since God's nature is 
eternal, and the only possible thought of God on his own being, must 
have comprised the bought of the necessity of Christ's existence I 
beheve this, but I believe also, that the Godhead of the Son has not 
been a fixed, invariable thing from the beginning he is more God now 
than he was once, and will be perfectly united to God hereafter, when 
he has put all enemies under his fefet Is this heterodox? Yet the Scrip- 
tures say it plainly, “He is made perfect through sufferings '' That 
which IS already perfect hath no need to be made so I will explain 
myself further 

Similarity, it has been said, is an essential condition of love, and it 
IS equally true that recipiocity is implied in its idea I do not mean that 
It IS impossible truly to love a person, who does not return the affec- 
tion, but that it IS impossible to love without desiring such return, and 
without feehng the nature and purpose of love to be unfulfilled so long 
as it is confined to one party Is it not reasonable therefore to conclude 
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that the love of the Eternal Being will require similarity m the object 
that excites it, and a proportionable return of it, when once excited^ 
But here arises a difficulty Whatever personahty is generated by God 
out of His substance must be essentially subordmate to God I say not 
how subordinate, or to what extent, I contend for the plain truth that 
he must be so in one sense, and that an important one Elevate and 
magnify the Son, as you will he is the Son still, and not in all points 
or in all senses equal to the Father A personahty derived must be 
wonderfully different from one self -existent and oiigmal How then 
will the requisite similarity be possible, since the nature of God is 
Infinite, Absolute, Perfect^ And how will the Reciprocity be possible, 
since the attributes of God are all infimte, and that great attribute so 
infinite to Him, that the Apostle asserts it to be His essence, must be 
altogether ilhmitable^ 

I believe the Universe, as it exists, full of sin and sorrow, is the solu- 
tion of this difficulty The supposition that no being, not properly self- 
existent, can attain conformity of character with the Supreme God, 
except by a contest with evil, seems admirably adapted to explain 
existmg phenomena, and is not without antecedent probability The 
strength of love in sublunary concerns is mamfested by collision with 
opposing principles When amidst doubt and ignorance and suffering, 
and temptation, a heart perseveres m love, we may be sure of the 
indomitable character of that hearths affection 

It may be said, that although the force of love is thus mamfested to 
our human appiehension, God, who sees all things, could see the 
whole extent and capacity of a heart without this process of trial I 
answer that, until we know more clearly the nature of sentient being, 
and the ground of that mystenous principle we term personality, we 
have no power to determme, whether the every existence of exalted 
love m any Being, short of Absolute Deity, may not depend on colli- 
sion with evil Doubtless the mere consideration, that "the course of 
true love never doth run smooth’" m this mortal condition, is of itself 
no proof that such is the intrinsic nature of that sentiment but at the 
same time it is no proof, or shadow of proof, to the contiary, and it 
leaves the field of dispute freely open to those accumulated probabili- 
ties, which are supphed by the language of the Scripture, the ap- 
parently natural suggestions of our own most affectionate moods, and 
the conditions of the great problem which we have to solve, and which 
no other method can solve without more postulates than are here re- 
quired 

If these thoughts have any foundation, evil may have been called mto 
existence and power, because it was the necessary and only condition 
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of Chnst^s being enabled to exert the highest acts of love, that any 
generated Being could perform, and thereby attaining that high degree 
of conformity comprised in the Divine Idea of his existence, and that 
high degree of reciprocate affection required by the eternal love of his 
Father Whether then we consider evil merely as a negation, or chuse 
to acquiesce in the opinion of a personal ill principle, the purpose of 
its existence is equally clear, and since that purpose is the fulfilment 
of the Eternal Nature by completing those conditions, without which 
Christ could not have been the object of Supreme Love, and the first 
self aflSraiation of God would have become contradictory and impos- 
sible, who will dare to maintain that the existence of evil impugns, 
rather than estabhshes, the Divine attributes^ 

It may still perhaps be asked “How could the pure mind of the most 
holy God conceive the idea of evil^ Is it not blasphemy to make God 
the author of sm^" Undoubtedly it would be blasphemous to assert 
that sin exists in virtue of the particular approbation, and according 
to the desire of God but to say that it exists in virtue of His power, as 
the perpetual shadow of His light, for the purpose of fulfilling a nature 
perfectly opposite to itself, and which could not be fulfilled without 
this contrast, what is there in this contrary to rehgious veneration^ 

It IS obvious that in the idea of peifect obedience must have been 
included the possibihty of disobedience, and the power, inscrutable 
and mcomprehensible as it must ever be to man, by which God could 
set beyond the limits of His own personahty another individual spirit, 
capable of separate love, may well be presumed to extend even to the 
formation of a froward soul, capable of swerving from the sovereign 
will It should seem too that pain, at once cause and effect of sin, is 
inahenable from the source of all enjoyment we talk of the supreme 
happiness of God, and doubtless He hath within Himself a capacity of 
mfimte pleasure, but I say, leamng on the Bible, the full satisfaction 
of this capacity is future, not actual, not always identical Is not God 
love? and is not pnvation essential to that feeling, until it hath passed 
out of the sphere of desire into that of gratification^ Moreover pain is a 
component part of all desire, and were we to substitute any other 
motive of creation for the scriptural and rational one,-* it would remain 

Besides the hypothesis to which I have already alluded, which represents 
something in the creature as the ultimate end of the creative purpose, there is 
another supported by many of the modem Calvinists, and in particular with great 
abihty by Jonathan Edwards, which describes God as acting solely from a regard 
to His own glory The word is ambiguous If it be meant that God acts to display 
His own sovereignty, and to get adoration for it, I am afraid the system deserves 
no better name than a disguised Dasmomsm But it certamly admits of a different 
interpretation, and one perfectly m accordance with the scheme I endeavour to 
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equally true, that the sense of need or privation is part of the creative 
spmt 

But the plain answer to all objections, drawn from logical definitions 
of God IS— Look at the facts here is a world overrun with sm and 
suflFering, how did they get here except by Divine permission? Every 
system of theism must make God the author of sm in this sense the 
question is, whether it is better to run away from a truth which re- 
mains steadfast, whether we look at it or no, or to shew that that 
truth redounds, hke all others, yea more than all others, to His glory, 
who IS "^the Creator and Saviour, with whom is none ’’ 

I will then suppose it granted that the purpose of Christ's existence 
could not have been attained, and the essential nature of God could not 
have been fulfilled, without an actual contest between Christ and the 
powers of evil It may be asked why this warfare could not have been 
carried on and brought to conclusion, directly and face to face, without 
mvolvmg other created spirits in its terrible proceedings I thmk I see 
three reasons for the course that has actually been taken 

In the first place, ignorant as we are concermng the nature of per- 
sonal being, it seems highly probable from the httle knowledge we 
have, that the highest possible power must be that which can control 
the sprmgs of personal agency, and therefore, if the object was to exalt 
that Evil Principle to a very high degree of dommion, in order that 
more exalted love might be called forth for his overthrow, it is obvious 
that this particular species of power, namely, over the hearts, the 
grounds of character, m a plurahty of sentient beings, would be the 
very kmd we should expect would be entrusted to that Evil Principle 
A further step has then been taken m the argument, and I am enabled 
to ask why the Divme Goodness may not be considered as estabhshed 
rather than impeached, by the fact of a rmned world, a number of 
souls enthralled by a prmciple of sin inherent m their origmal forma- 
tion I may further observe, that however much we should rejoice to 
discover that the eternal scheme of God, the necessary completion, let 
us remember, of His Almighty Nature, did not require the absolute 
perdition of any spirit called by Him mto existence, we are certainly 
not entitled to consider the perpetual misery of many mdividuals as 
incompatible with sovereign love If Christ could attain the reqmsite 
degree of exaltation without the concession of so much power to evil, 

establish In one remarkable passage Edwards catches hold of the truth for a 
moment, but the genius of Calvuusm, "torva tuens,” frightens him from it m the 
next sentence —See ‘"Inquiry mto Gkid’s chief end m Creation,” Ch I S 4 [H ] 
The passage referred to is probably the first paragraph of the “Answer” to “Ob- 
jection 1 ” 
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there is no doubt everlasting torment would not be, because God is 
love, and can have no delight m inflicting pain for its own sake, but if 
the loss of certain souls was necessary to Christ’s triumph over the 
evil that opposed him, most certamly on the principles I have laid 
down, God must have included it in His plan, and a contrary mode of 
proceeding would have been contradictory to that infinite love which 
constitutes his moral nature 

My second reason is this, love that is infinite must embrace all ob- 
jects calculated to excite any degree of that holy feeling However 
shght the similarity perceived, however faint the reciprocity obtained, 
yet if a minimum only of these qualities exist, proportionable love will 
be aroused by them God therefore, since His idea of Christ did not 
include the ideas of other possible spints, had love in His infinite self 
for them all, for there must be some similarity in all beings formed 
after His own image, all that are capable of love Incomparably less 
must these emotions have been than the great feehng for Christ, which 
arose fiom the idea of complete similarity and union actually to be 
reahsed m him, yet small as they were in comparison, and incapable of 
influencing his preference, they were yet parts of His Eternal Nature, 
and as such must be imitated by Christ before his conformity to the 
Father could be complete By chusing this mode therefore of warfare 
with evil, Christ effected another part of the necessary conformity, since 
he displayed a perfect love for the lost souls of men, and, by hving 
for them, procured salvation for as many as the Father gave him His 
character became conformed to that of God by two things, a full 
return of God’s love for him, and a manifestation of exalted love 
towards inferior spirits 

There is yet a third reason which renders the existence of such spints 
necessary to the conflict and triumph of Christ However complete the 
return of affection in his heart for the original love of the Father, one 
pomt of sunilanty never could, by possibihty, be attained by him He 
never could be the unselfish lover of himself Yet it is surely to be 
conceived that the holy love of God would receive gratification and 
fulfilment from the existence of a parallel love to itself, a love that is 
for Christ Hence the third manifestation of Godhead, the manifesta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, became necessary to complete the Eternal Na- 
ture, so that Christ might be loved, so to speak, from below as well as 
from above, and to him as the one object might tend the energies of 
everything that was not himself 

Let us cease then to complain of the hard condition of this world, 
and to draw from it arguments against the existence of Overruling 
Goodness for, if the positions I have endeavoured to establish are, as 
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I believe, the most probable that ojiir reason presents to us after a full 
survey of all the facts we can command, ought we not to acquiesce 
with cheerfulness in the sight of calamities which alone render the 
existence of happiness possible, of imqmty, without which the very 
being of a holy God would be a contradiction^ 

I shall now pass to a different and less important part of the subject, 
and offer a few observations on the manner in which I conceive the 
self abasement and sacrifice of Chiist procured redemption for fallen 
man The momentous point to be settled is that this redemption has 
been procured the manner, I repeat, is less important, yet the en- 
quiry into it will be attended with benefit, since it has been hindered 
and perplexed from the beginmng with many human errors, some of 
which, and those not the least dangerous, may be avoided by keeping 
steadily in sight the piinciples I have laid down 

In the Supreme Nature those two capacities of Perfect Love and 
Perfect Joy are indivisible ® Holmess and Happiness, says an old Di- 
vine, are two several notions of one thing Equally inseparable are the 
notions of Opposition to Love and Opposition to Bhss Unless there- 
fore the heart of a created being is at one with the heart of God, it 
cannot but be miserable Moreover, there is no possibihty of con- 
tinuing for ever partly with God and partly against Him we must 
either be capable by our nature of entire accordance with His will, or 
we must be incapable of anything but misery, further than He may for 
awhile “not impute our trespasses to us,” that is, He may interpose 

® This IS perfectly compatible with what I have said above, II faut laisser quelque 
chose a fane a ses lecteurs but I would remmd them that the question now is, 
not whether the happiness of love can be accomplished without pam, but whether 
any happmess can exist out of the range of love, if it be true that God is love 
In truth, however, the one passage estabhshes the other for if “the High and 
Holy One, who mhabiteth Eternity,” hath no other way to Peace but through War, 
much less may the creature hope to find his own peace, save by co-operation with 
the Divme Will, and earnest longmg for that time, when “God shall be all m all ' 
For which do we imagme? That there is some easier course to that ultimate con- 
summation of Godheadf^ Fools, would not God have chosen it? Or, that God may 
mdeed be consummate, but we remam transitory, and go on m our clay com- 
pound of good and evil for ever? But this is false and contradictory, for it sup- 
poses God to be finally separated from evil, and yet that portion of God which is 
m us, “the hght that hghteth every man that cometh mto the world,” to remam 
m juxtaposition with carnal misery Oh, if we would but beheve that this, this 
is ihe true Anthropomorphism, to fancy our present humamty, with its mixture 
and close embracmg of sm and holmess, dehght and anguish, is a natural and 
durable state, mstead of deemmg it, as we ought, the most factitious and im- 
natural combmation possible, the last effort of Divme Power, the effort which 
decided victory, by securmg a battle-field for Jesus agamst the power of the 
Prmce of the Airl [H ] 
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some temporary bamer between sin and its attendant pain For in the 
Eternal Idea of God a created spirit is perhaps not seen, as a series of 
successive states, of which some that are evil might be compensated 
by others that are good, but as one indivisible object of these almost 
mfimtely divisible modes, and that either in accordance with His own 
nature, or in opposition to it But I have no wish to enter into these 
abstruse considerations there is no novelty in the doctrine that in- 
capability of perfect love for God is incapability of happy existence, 
and for ihis behef the experience of the human soul in all ages, echoed 
by the Bible, affords ample reason 

But God, we have seen, is love, love for all spirits in His image, but 
above all, far above all, for His Son In order to love God perfectly we 
must love what He loves, but Christ is the grand object of His love, 
therefore we must love Christ before we can attain that love of the 
Father, which alone is life everlasting Before the Gospel was preached 
to man, how could a human soul have this love, and this consequent 
life^ I see no way, but now that Christ has excited our love for him by 
shewing unutterable love for us, now that we know him as an Elder 
Brother, a bemg of like thoughts, feelings, sensations, sufferings, with 
ourselves, it has become possible to love as God loves, that is, to love 
Chnst and thus to become umted m heart to God Besides Christ is 
the express image of God's person in loving him we are sure we are 
m a state of readiness to love the Father, whom we see, he tells us, 
when we see him Nor is this all the tendency of love is towards a 
union so intimate, as virtually to amount to identification, when then 
by affection towards Chnst we have become blended with his being, 
the beams of Eternal Love fallmg, as ever, on the one beloved object 
will include us m him, and their returning flashes of love out of his 
personahty will carry along with them some from our own, since ours 
has become confused with his, and so shall we be one with Christ and 
through Chnst with God 

Thus then we see the great effect of the Incarnation, as far as our 
nature is concerned, was to render human love for the Most High a 
possible thing The Law had said "thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength", 
and could men have hved by law, "which is the strength of sin," verily 
righteousness and life would have been by that law But it was not 
possible, and all were concluded under sm, that in Christ might be 
the dehverance of all I beheve that Redemption is universal, in so far 
as it left no obstacle between man and God, but mans own will that 
indeed is in the power of Gods election, with whom alone rest the 
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abysmal secrets of personality,® but as far as Christ is concerned, his 
death was for all, since his intentions and aflFections were equally di- 
rected to all, and "none who come to him will be m any wise cast out 

From what I have said, the efficacy of Chrisfs death will be ap- 
parent, and those Apostohc expressions, which ascnbe much more to it 
than to his previous life, will appear fully warranted and perfectly 
intelligible That death was the crownmg act of his faith m God The 
whole force of evil was then brought to bear upon his holy soul, and 
he resisted to the last Severest agony and most fearful temptation 
were thrown across his being, but he bore up against them, trusting 
in God, even when God seemed to have forsaken him Thus m his 
death the seal was set to the conformity he had struggled to attam, 
and while on one side the possibility of life accrued to helpless human- 
ity, on the other God beheld his perfect Son, his true MovofsvT^t;, and 
the First Great Problem of the Eternal Nature was solved 

And now a few words in conclusion to opponents of a diflFerent land 
—those who are ready to accuse me of having sacrificed too httle in- 
stead of too much to reason After all, these may say, it can be but a 
fanciful dream, a piece of romantic extravagance, to suppose the Bemg 
of beings, whose nature is so infinitely removed from our apprehen- 
sion, can be possessed by love for one mdividual product of His Al- 
mightmess, and can have been induced by passion for that single ob- 
ject to create this admirable multiphcity of contrivances we call the 
Universe! 

I answer that the infimte supenonty of God to man is the very truth, 
which renders it far more probable to my judgment that God should 
act from a regard to a Being nearest to His Supreme Nature, and 
immeasurably exalted above our frail condition, than that the astomsh- 
ing facts of a creation mvolving evil, an mcamation, and a redemption, 
should have ultimate reference to such atoms m the immense scheme 
as ourselves Ghrist mdeed is one, and inferior spirits, of whom we 
perhaps are the lowest, may be innumerable, yet in excellence and 
plemtude of existence, in nearness to God and adequacy to the ab- 
sorption of His glorious love, what are the myriads of created bemgs, 
when weighed agamst that Only begotten Son, the express image of 
the Fathers person^ It is not easy perhaps, on the common scheme, to 
prevent a feehng of pnde in beholding the counsel of God revolve 
about this httle earth like the sun m the ^stem of Ptolemy but when 
we come to regard our extreme lowness of nature as a fact involved 
m the great truth of Ghnst’s havmg abased himself to the lowest pomt 

«This clause finds echo, as has often been pointed out, m Tennyson's ‘The 
Palace of Art," U 221-223 
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of disadvantage, in order that the tnumph of his faith in God might be 
more complete, “where is boasting then^ It is excluded ” 

The philosophical Deist however, who very willingly concedes the 
mcongnuty of the established system, may challenge me to meet him 
on his own ground, and may assert that a God animated by emotions 
resembhng our own, and for whatever reason, mixing himself up with 
our passions, and caring for our love, is a figment of presumptuous 
imagmation, and can stand no compaiison with that pure intellect, 
which he dehghts to contemplate as the pervading principle of his 
stupendous whole I have already remarked that no system of Theism 
can subsist without the notion of some emotive pimciple in the Deity 

Experience, I think, fairly warrants the conclusion that no such 
principle is nobler than love The great error of the Deistical mode of 
argmng is the assumption that intellect is somethmg more pure and 
akin to Divinity, tlian emotion The truth, however, remains steadfast, 
"to tsXos 6u aXXof "" that capacity of the human soul by 

which it IS capable of action, and according to the exercise of which 
praise or blame is bestowed, must be the image of the highest capacity 
in God Certainly, when we call it the image, we speak only of simi- 
larity m effect the constitution of feehng in a self-existent Being, must 
be infinitely dissimilar and superior to that in man but so it is also 
with intellect, and we have not the shghtest reason for supposing that 
the operations of our thoughts approach nearer to the modes of Divine 
Knowledge, than the affections of our hearts to that Love, which God 

IS 

These are the thoughts I have encouraged myself to lay before you 
doubtless others are included m them, which further reflection may 
bring to light Again, before I conclude, I deprecate any hasty rejec- 
tion of them, as novelties Christianity is indeed, as St Augustin savs, 
“pulchritudo tarn antiqua,’’ but he adds, "tarn nova,’’ and it is capable 
of presenting to every mind a new face of truth The great doctrine, 
which m my judgment these observations tend to strengthen and 
illumine, the doctrine of personal love for a personal God is assuredly 
no novelty, but has m all times been the vital principle of the church 
Many are the forms of antichristian heresy, which for a season have 
depressed and obscured that pnnciple of life but its nature is con- 
flictive and resurgent, and neitiber the Papal Hierarchy with its pomp 
of systematised errors, nor the worse apostacy of latitudmanan Prot- 
estantism, have ever so far prevailed, but that many from age to age 
have proclaimed and vindicated the eternal Gospel of love, believing, 
as I too firmly believe, that any opimon which tends to keep out of 
sight the hving and loving God, whether it substitute for Him an idol. 
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an occult agency, or a formal creed, can be nothmg better than a vam 
and portentous shadow projected from the selfish darkness of unre- 
generate man 

[The Influence of Italian upon English Literature] 

[In 1831, with an address on the conduct of the Independent Party during 
the Civil War (not preserved) Hallam won a silver goblet of the value of 
twenty pounds annually awarded at Trmity College for a declamation on 
a subject related to Enghsh History Accordmg to custom, as winner he 
delivered on Commemoration Day, December 16, 1831, a second declama- 
tion on a general subject, spoken m Trmity College Chapel His subject, 
the present essay, combmed his chief mtellectual and spiritual mterests a 
philosophy of love and beauty, Italian and English hterature, and the "vital 
hght” of a "true spiritual Christianity*’ Dunng Hallam’s time at Tnmty 
several of his friends either won the prize goblet or won second or third 
mention These were Sunderland, Milnes, James Speddmg, Garden, Brook- 
field and Monteith (Cf The Cambridge University Calendar for the years 
mvolved ) 

The text here followed is that of the pamphlet of 29 pp prmted at Cam- 
bridge m 1832 by W Metcalfe with the tide. Oration, on the Influence of 
Italian Works of Imagination on the Same Class of Compositions in Eng- 
land The Oration was reprmted m die Remains of 1834 and m all sub- 
sequent editions ] 


There is m the human mind a remarkable habit, which leads it to 
prefer m most cases the simple to the composite, and to despise a 
power acquired by combination in comparison with one original, and 
produced from unmixed elements Doubtless some good motives have 
had a share in forming this habit, but I suspect pride is answerable for 
nme tenths of the formation, especially when anythmg immediately 
belonging to ourselves is the circumstance for which our curiosity re- 
quires an origin Wherever we trace a continued senes of ascending 
causes, we can hardly escape the conviction of our msignificance and 
entire dependence but if by any accident the chain is broken, if we 
see darkness beyond a particular link, we find it easy, and think it fine, 
to flatter ourselves into a behef of having found a begmmng, and the 
nearer we bring it down to ourselves the better satisfied we remain 
Traces of this prejudice may be observed in every walk of intellect 
philosophy, as might be expected, has been the greatest sufferer, but 
criticism, history, and the whole province of Belles Lettres, have been 
visited m their turn One of its most amusmg forms is to be found in 
those wnters, less honest than patriotic, who are ready to mvent a 
world of hes, for the pragmatical purpose of showmg the abongmal dis- 
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tmctness of their national hterature, and its complete mdependence 
of the provision of any other languages They seem to unagine, that 
if they once prove the nations of Ae earth to have grown, hke a set of 
larches, each m its imbendmg perpendicular, and never encroachmg 
on the measured mterval that separates it from its neighbor, they have 
erected "monumentum aere perenmus” to the character of human so- 
ciety 

But widely different from their fancy is the method of nature Far 
more sublime is that process by which the few original elements of 
society are dashed and mingled with one another, severmg^ forever 
and coalescing withm a crucible of incessant operation, and produc- 
mg at each successive point new combmations, which again, as simple 
substances, are made subservient to the prospective direction of the 
Great observant Mmd Is it wonderful that, for the collection of com- 
forts and luxunes, the spirit of commercial enterpnse has levelled the 
barriers of countnes, and tnumphed over the immensity of ocean^ 
And have we no admiration m reserve for that commerce of mmd, 
which has contmued as it commenced, without the forethought or m- 
tention of man, silently workmg, but unemngly, abating distances, 
umting periods, harmonizing the most opposed thoughts, bringing 
the fervid meditations of the East to bear upon the rapid reason of 
the West, the stormy Northern temper to give and receive alteration 
from voluptuous languors of the Meridian^ 

Surely the consideration of this universal and always progressive 
movement should make us examine the component parts of any na- 
tional hterature with no exclusive and limited feehng (for the litera- 
ture of a people is the expression of its character), and to ascertam, by 
correct analysis, the number and relative proportion of its elements, to 
decide, by the apphcation of history, from what juncture in social 
progress each particular complexion of sentiment has its origm, what 
IS this but to become a spectator of new scenes m the Providential 
drama, and with what feehngs but those of reverence and a sense of 
beauty should their harmomous variety be contemplated^ 

Nor IS this pleasure the pecuhar portion of the speculative and 
secluded, it may be rehshed by all who have the advantage of a 
hberal education, it may be freshly drawn from the most obvious 
books, and even the common parlance of conversation, for we need 
only look to the different aspects of language to be perpetually re- 
mmded of those divers influences by which the national character has 
been modified I open at hazard a volume of Shakspeare, and I take for 
an mstance the first passage that occurs — 

^ So 1832 and 1869, 1834 and 1862 have ‘serving ' 
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“That man that sits withm a monarch s heart 
And ripens m the simshme of his favor, 

Would he abuse the countenance of the kmg. 

Alack, what mischiefs might he^ set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness^ With you, lord bishop. 

It IS even so, who hath not heard it spoken. 

How deep you were withm the books of God, 

To us the speaker m his parhament. 

To us the imagined voice of God himselP 
The very opener and mteUigencer 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven. 

And our dull workmgs, oh who shall beheve 
But you misuse the reverence of your place. 

Employ the countenance and grace of heaven. 

As a false favorite doth his prmce’s name. 

In deeds dishonorable^’^ 

Henry IV* , P II , A iv , S 2 

In these lines (sixteen in ni;imber) we shall find twenty-two words 
of Roman® formation, and but twenty-one (excluding connective words) 
of Teutomc Of the former, agam, five are proper to French, the rest 
having probably passed through the medium of that language, but 
derived from a classical source Among these^ last, one only is Greek, 
the others bear the impenal stamp of Rome The whole is a beautiful 
specimen of pure Enghsh, and falls with complete, easy, uniform 
effect on the ear and mind In this mstance, and probably m any other 
we should select from the great master, the equipoise of Southern and 
Northern phraseology creates a natural harmony, a settmg of full bass 
to keen treble, to destroy which altogether would be one mevitable 
consequence of altermg the proportion of these two elements 

And IS it not a noble thing, that the Enghsh tongue is, as it were, 
the common focus and pomt of umon to which opposite beauties 
converge^ Is it a trifle that we temper energy with softness, strength 
with flexibihty, capaciousness of sound with phancy of idiom? Some, 
I know, msensible to these virtues, and ambitious of I know not what 
unattamable decomposition, prefer to utter funeral praises over the 
grave of departed Anglo-Saxon, or, starting with convulsive shudder, 
are ready to leap from surroundmg Latmisms mto the kmdred, sym- 
pathetic arms of modem German For myself, I neither share their 
regret nor their terror WiBing at all times to pay fihal homage to the 
shades of Hengist and Horsa, and to admit they have laid the base of 

* So 1832 correctly, 1834 and later editions have he ’ 

* 1832 has ‘Romane * 

* 1834 and later editions have 'the ’ 
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our compound language, or, if you will, have prepared the soil from 
which the chief nutriment of the goodly tree, our British oak, must be 
derived, I am yet proud to confess that I look with sentiments more 
exultmg and more reverential to the bonds by which the Law of the 
Umverse has fastened me to my distant brethren of the same Cau- 
casian race, to the privileges which I, an inhabitant of the gloomy 
North, share in common with climates imparadised in perpetual sum- 
mer, to the universahty and eflScacy resulting from blended intelli- 
gence, which, while it endears m our eyes the land of our fathers as a 
seat of peculiar blessing, tends to elevate and expand our thoughts into 
communion with humamty at large, and, m the "subhmer spirit’^ of the 
poet, to make us feel 

*‘That God is everywhere— the God who framed 
Mankmd to be one mighty family, 

Himself our Father, and the world our home ” 

However surely the mtercourse of words may indicate a correspond- 
ing mixture of sentiment, yet these variations of expression are far 
from being a complete measure of the mtenor changes Man is a 
great talker, but how small the proportion of what he says to the 
ever-shifting conditions of his mental existence^ It is necessary to look 
abroad, and gather m evidence from events, if we would form a 
reasonable conjecture how much we stand indebted to any one country 
for our hterary glories, and for that spint which not only produced 
them, but m some measure, smce we are Enghshmen, circulates 
through ourselves 

I propose, therefore, to make a few observations on that pecuhar 
combmation of thought, which resulted from the mtercourse of Itahan 
wnters with our own first, about the tune the House of Lancaster 
began to reign, the penod of Chaucer, and, secondly, at that mag- 
nificent era of genius, when the names of Hooker, Shakspeare, and 
Bacon attest how much, under the auspices of the Protestant Queen, 
was effected for the sacred ideas of the good, the beautiful, and the 
true 

The first pomt to be considered is the real character of Itahan htera- 
ture, for we cannot measure its effect until we know its capacity That 
language then, I may observe, a chosen vessel of some of the most 
glorious thoughts witib which our frail nature has been mspired, was 
the last and most complete among the several tongues that arose out of 
the confusion of Northern barbanans with their captives of the con- 
quered Empire 
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For a long time after that signal revolution, the municipal spirit, 
which kept the inhabitants of one town distinct from those of another, 
as regards marriages, social mtercourse, and the whole tram of ordinary 
hfe, prevented the various patots, included under the general name of 
Romane, from coalescing into regular languages The mandates of 
Government, the decisions of law, the declarations of religion, what- 
ever was in its nature more important, and was intended to coerce a 
larger aggregate these were by general custom reserved to Latm,— 
barbarous indeed, and as melegant as impure, but still Latin m the 
main, and distinguishable by a broad hne from the dialects that 
swarmed in the Villages The few wretched attempts at poetry that 
occasionally occur in this period of utter darkness, are always m a 
Latin form, and the fact that this is true even of soldiers^ ballads, is 
decisive as to the extreme infantine weakness of those forms of speech, 
which were so soon to anse from their ilhterate and base condition, to 
express in voices of thunder and music the wants and tendencies of a 
new civihzation, and to animate with everlasting vigor the intellect of 
mankind 

At length, however, after five centuries of preparatory ignorance, 
the flame burst from beneath the ashes, never agam to be overcome 
About the same time, in different parts of France, a distinct, service- 
able, and capacious form was assumed by the Provengal and Roman 
Wallon, or, as they are usually called, the Langue d’Oc and Langue 
d’Oil The former especially began to offer the phenomenon of a new 
hterature, dependent for nothing on monastic erudition, but fresh 
from the workmgs of xmtaught nature, impressed with fhe stamp of 
existing manners, and reacting upon them by exciting the imagination, 
and directing the feelings of the people A thousand poets sprang up, 
as at an enchanter’s call, the distinctions of rank and wealth were 
levelled by this more honorable ambition, many were the proud feudal 
barons, who struck the minstrel lyre with emulative, often with trium- 
phant, touch, nor few were the gaUant prmces, who sought m 'lou gai 
saber” the solace of their cares, and the refinement of their martial 
tempers Frederic Barbarossal Richard of England! These at the head 
of the hst, who could think it a disgrace to follow*^ 

After these, it is almost idle to reckon up other royal poets,— Alfonso 
and Pedro of Arragon, Frederic of Sicily, the King of Thessalomca, the 
Marqms de Montferrat, the Dauphin of Auvergne, the Prmce of 
Orange,— all were anxious “de trouver gentiment en vers,” and some, 
we are assured, showed their preeminence of merit 

In proportion to the development of Romane hterature, the charac- 
teristics of the romantic spirit became more distmct These may be 
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arranged under four classes, constituting the four great elements of 
modem civihzation Chnstiamty, as preserved m Cathohcism, the 
Teutomc principle, animatmg the Northern countries immediately, the 
Southern less directly, and less forcibly through the invasion of the 
barbarians, the Roman, of which we must say exactly the reverse, that 
It was mdigenous to the Southern nations, and diffused only by mili- 
tary occupation over some Teutonic tribes, lastly, the Oriental, de- 
rived from the Arabians, and circulating especially through those 
provmces of Em ope least remote from tlie extensive territories of 
their splendid dommation® Separate as these sources appear, it is 
certam the streams that issued from them had a common tendency, so 
that each seems only to strengthen what without it might equally have 
existed 

The four moving principles consohdated their energies in two great 
results enthusiasm for individual prowess, and enthusiasm for the 
female character Imagination clothed these with form, and that form 
was chivalry The Knight of La Mancha, who sought heroes in peasants, 
and giants m windmills, was not more deplorably mistaken than some 
modem adventurers, who endeavored to fix an historical period, at 
which the feats of knight-errantry may have actually occurred In 
tmth, feudahty and chivalry correspond as real and ideal The wild 
energetic virtues of baronial chieftains were purified from then heavy 
alloy, and sublimated into models of courteous valor, by those pious 
frauds of imagmation, which amehorate the future while they disguise 
the past In the imdst of a general dissolution of manners (the greater 
part bemg ahke ignorant of a comprehensive morality, and neglectful 
of rehgious injunctions, which the enjomers were the first to disobey), 
the orient hght of Poetry threw a full radiance on the natural heart of 
woman, and, as m the other sex, created the high sense of honor it 
pretended to find 

I have said that all the four agencies I have mentioned had their 
share m impressing this direction on the resurgent genius of Europe 
Can it be doubted that the spirit of revealed rehgion, however httle 
understood, wrought m the heart of man a reverence for the weaker 
sex, both as teaching him to consider their equality with him in the 
sight of God, and the privileges of Christian life, and as encouraging in 
himself those mild and tender quahties, which are the especial glory 
of womanhood? Can it be doubted, that if this were the tendency of 

* I have here taken no notice of the Celtic character, because I confess I cannot 
perceive any palpable results of it m the new literature I am aware, however, 
that there is a party amongst our hterati, which professes to support the claims 
of the Celts to a larger portion of influence than is commonly ascribed to them [H ] 
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Chnstiamty, yet more emphatically it was the tendency of Cathohcism^ 
The inordinate esteem for chastity, the solemnity attached to con- 
ventual vows, the interest taken in those fair saints, on whom the 
Church had® conferred beatitude, that after conquering the tempta- 
tions of earth they might be able to succor the tempted, above all the 
worship of the Virgin, the Queen of Heaven, supposed more lement 
to sinners for the lemty of her sex, and more powerful m their re- 
demption by her claim of maternal authority ovei her Almighty Son— 
these articles of a most unscnptural, but very beautiful mythology, 
could not be established in general behef without investing the femi- 
mne character with ideal splendour and lovehness 

But, as an Enghshman, I should feel myself guilty of mgratitude 
towards the Goths, my ancestors, if I did not recall to mind that they 
were always honorably distmgmshed from their neighbors by a more 
noble view of the domestic relation, and it is not perhaps a chimencal 
belief that the terms of humble homage, with which cavahers of the 
middle ages addressed the objects of their admiration, may have 
found a precedent in the language of those ancient warriors, who de- 
fied the colossal sovereignty of Rome, but bent with generous humihty 
before the beings who owed to them their safety, whom they con- 
sidered as the favorites of heaven, the tenements of frequent mspira- 
tion 

The love, however, which animated the Troubadours was not only 
humble and devotional, but passionate and energetic While they 
exalt their object to the rank of an angel, they would not have her 
cease to be a woman Here other influences become perceptible, the 
warm temperaments of Italy and Spain, and the wild impetuosity of 
Eastern passion 

To Isltei, indeed, the Christian civilization of Europe owes more 
than might on first thoughts be imagmed’' In the forms of Arabic 
imagmation appeared most probably the first pattern of that amorous 
mysticism I have been descnbing, smce the immemonal customs of 

® 1834 et seq have has ’ 

do not wish to be understood as adopting m its full extent the theory of 
Warburton and Warton, that all marks of Orientalism occumng m romantic htera- 
ture came by direct transmission through the Saracens It has been amply shown by 
many writers, since the days of Warton, that much will still remam unaccounted 
for, which can only be referred to the essential Asiatic character of the whole race, 
now m possession of Europe But on the present occasion I shall not be expected 
to enter mto so abstruse a question as that of the commumty of fiction It is 
sufficient for my purpose that the Saracen influence is an undoubted fact, although 
some may* have mjudiciously extended this fact to circumstances which are 
beyond its legitimate reach [H ] 

* This word omitted from 1834 et seq 
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their race supplied them with many of those reverential habits, to 
which m the West I have assigned different causes Slavery, and that to 
our ideas most revolting, is the general condition of the sex m all 
Asiatic countries, yet withm this coercive circle is another in which 
the relation is almost reversed, and the Seragho, which seems a prison 
without the walls, within might present the appearance of a temple 
The cares, the sufferings, the dangers of common life, approach not the 
sacred precinct m which the Mussulman preserves the idol of his 
affections from vulgar gaze Art and luxury are made to mimster per- 
petually to her enjoyment Slaves must become more servile in her 
presence, flattery must be pitched in a higher key, if offered to her ac- 
ceptance Customs hke these, however pernicious to society, are cer- 
tamly not incapable of charming the imagination, and of giving it that 
pecuhar turn which we find m the Gazeles of Persian poetry, the 
Cassides of Arabian, and the forms of which were early adopted by the 
congenial spirits of Provenge and Castille 

Still more evident is the influence of Mahommedanism on the deh- 
cate refinements of warfare, which formed the other element of 
chivalry, and the consequent heroic style of composition From the 
tune that, with the reign of the Abbassides, began tiie splendid period 
Arabian hterature and science, what more famihar to Christian ears 
than the illustnous notions of courtesy, and honor, which adorned the 
narratives of those itinerant Eastern reciters, seldom absent from 
European courts, and welcome ahke to the festive hall, or the retire- 
ments of hstemng beauty? 

Nor were opportumties long wanting of personal encounter with 
those lordly children of the Crescent, who were so presumptuous as to 
outshme in virtue the devoted servants of Rome The close of the 
eleventh century is memorable for the great contest in Spam, which 
terminated m the capture of Toledo, and the reduction of all New 
Castille under the sway of Alfonso the Sixth This was indeed a noble 
struggle, and even at this distance of time may well make us glow 
with exultation From all parts of Europe flocked the bravest kmghts 
to the standard of the Cid to their undoubting imagmations the re- 
hgion of the world was at issue, the kingdoms of God and Satan were 
met m visible collision yet the mutual admiration of heroic spirits 
was too strong to be repressed, and neither party scrupled to emulate 
the virtues which they condemned as the varnish of perdition The 
Christian population of Castille and Arragon had long been exposed 
to the humanizmg influences of Moorish cultivation not for nothing 

® 1834 et seq have W ' 
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had the dynasty of the Ommiades been estabhshed, or the kingdom 
of Grenada flourished nor if the successors of Abderaman were un- 
able to withstand the flower of Castilhan chivalry, should we in 
justice forget, that they had tempered the weapons by which they 
were overcome, and had they done less for humanity, they might have 
prospered bettei for themselves 

The issue of this war, favorable as it was to the cause of Christen- 
dom, served to increase and diffuse this refined valor, and the hterary 
culture which had fostered it The conqueror of Toledo gave the noble 
example of an entire toleration, a numerous Moorish population con- 
tinued to hve with the Christian occupants, and, while they mingled 
m their pursuits, imparted largely the spirit of their own The schools 
and learned mstitutions retained their digmties the Mozarabs took 
rank m the court and the army, and when the French cavaliers re- 
turned to their native land, when Ra)nnond of Barcelona obtamed 
the crown of Provence, the good effects of their expedition soon be- 
came visible in softened prejudices, enlaiged imaginations, and a more 
ardent love of letters ® 

The influence of the East was not, however, confined to the secret 
moulding of mind, it displayed itself m the outward forms of literary 
composition, few of which are not borrowed from Arabia The tale, 
or novel, that most dehghtful vehicle of amusing instruction, affording 
such a range to inventive fancy, and phable to such a vanety of style, 
was undoubtedly rendered fashionable by the reciters I have already 
mentioned All tihe hght and graceful machinery of enchantment, the 
name and attributes of faerie (certainly the most charmmg expedient 
ever thought of to satisfy the human propensity to polytheism without 
mcurnng the sin of idolatry), are owed to these mgemous travellers, 
who little thought, when they received their dole of recompense from 
some imperious lord, whose care they had contributed to relax, what 
a bounty, beyond all recompense, they were involuntarily bestowing 
on the generations about to succeed to this Western inhentance 

There was a yet more important transmission from the Levant, which 

® In a very fev/ years this intimacy with Eastern customs was renewed The 
Crusades were preached, and agam the Christian cause was set to the peril of the 
sword It is needless to remark what a wonderful effect they must have produced 
m bringmg the European nations mto close contact with one another, and with 
that common enemy, who was m fact their best friend The Crusades form, as 
might be expected, the most common topic of Provengal poetry, durmg the 12th 
and 13th centuries The subjects of Trouveur ficUon also experienced a sudden 
change The achievements of Arthur and Charlemagne were forgotten the quest 
of the S Greal was abandoned, and m the words of Warton, "Trebisond took place 
of Roncesvalles ” [H ] 
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decided the whole bent of modem poetry I mean the use, at least the 
extensive and varied use, of Rhyme This appears to be the creation 
of Southern climates for the Southern languages abound m vowels, and 
rhyme is the resonance of vowels, while the Northern overflow with 
consonants and naturally fall mto alhteration Thus, although it is a 
great mistake which some writers have fallen mto, the considering 
rhyme as almost unknown to the poetry of the Gothic races, we may 
fairly consider it as transported with them in then ongmal migration 
fiom their Asiatic birthplace, while the alhteration, so common among 
them, appears a natural product of their new locahty No poetry, how- 
ever, m the world was so founded on rhyme as the Arabian, and some 
of Its most comphcated were transferred without alteration to the 
Langue d"Oc, previous to their obtaming immortality m the hands of 
Dante and Petrarca 

Those mgemous turns of fancy, so remarkable in the Eastern style, 
were also eagerly adopted by our Western mutators But they imitated 
with a noble freedom and gracefulness it seemed the natural mould 
of their mmds The subtlety of perception, and, at the same tune, the 
sportiveness, that were reqmsite for the management of these compo- 
sitions, is not the less curious and admirable m itself, that it was em- 
ployed on classes of resemblance, which our more enlarged knowledge 
considers as unsubstantial and minute The interval that separates the 
concetti of that era from the frigid sparkles of some modern wits, is 
generally commensurate with the eternal division of truth from false- 
hood, strength from weakness, beauty from deformity Where the 
intellect waxes vigorous, without any large support from what has been 
termed ‘"bookmmdedness,’^ it cannot but spend its vivacity on re- 
peated and fantastic modifications of its small capital of ideas There 
may be poverty of thought, in so far as there are few objects of 
thought, but the character of the thinking faculty is not poor, and 
hence there is a freshness about the far-fetched combinations of these 
poets, which makes them true to nature, even when to prosaic eye they 
seem most unnatural 

"Rhyme has been said to contam m itself a constant appeal to Memory and 
Hope This IS true of all verse, of all harmonized sound, but it is certamly made 
more palpable by the recurrence of termmation The dullest senses can perceive an 
identity m that, and be pleased with it, but the partial identity, latent m more 
difFused resemblances, requires, m order to be appreciated, a soul susceptible of 
musical impression The ancients disdamed a mode of pleasure, m appearance so 
little elevated, so lU adapted for effects of art, but they Icnew not, and with their 
metrical harmomes, perfectly suited, as these were, to their habitual moods of 
feehng, they were not likely to know the real capacities of this apparently simple 
and vulgar combmation [H ] 
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I have thus endeavored to trace the elements of romantic hterature, 
in their first state of composition under the auspices of merry Jonglene 
in describing them I have, in fact, been analyzmg the Itahan, for all 
the wealth of Provence accrued to the more fortunate writers of the 
Peninsula, who, while they lost nothmg on that side, were at hberty 
to add immensely from another The diirteenth century witnessed a 
downfall to Provengal glory yet more sudden and surprismg than its 
rise The barbarous war agamst the Albigenses laid desolate the seats 
of this hterature, and the extinction of the Houses of Provence and 
Toulouse reduced the Langue d’Oc, which for the space of three 
centunes had sat at the right hand of kings, with nations for her wor- 
shippers, and had said, like the daughter of the Chaldeans, “I shall be 
a lady forever,’^ to the condition of a dependant menial in the courts 
of her haughty rival Meanwhile the ‘lingua cortigiana,” gradually 
extricating itself from these pecuhanties of idiom which rendered the 
inhabitants of one Itahan district unmtelligible to those of another, 
assumed the rank of a written language, and began, with better omens,* 
to carry on that war agamst the insolent Langue d'Oil, which the 
successors of Sordel and Ajmaud de Marveil had ceased to maintain 

If I were asked to name the reasons which gave this language so 
immeasurable an ascendency over its forerunner, I should say there 
are two, both arising from its geographical position Italy had been 
the seat of the ancient Empire, it was that of Cathohc rehgion Not 
only would the recovery of those lost treasures of heathen civihzation, 
the poets, historians, and philosophers of Greece and Rome, naturally 
take place in the country where most of them were buried, but there is 
ever a latent sympathy m the mind of a posterity, which recognizes 
with an instinctive gladness the feelmgs of their ancestors, when dis- 
closed to them in books or other monuments Who can doubt that the 
mmds of Itahans would spring up to meet the utterance of Cicero, 
Livy, and Virgil, wuth a far deeper and stronger sense of commumty, 
than any other nation could have done!^^ Therefore they not only 
acquired new objects of thought at the revival of hterature, but they 
felt their own thought expanded and miraculously strengthened 

This, then, I assign as the first reason of the supenority we perceive 
m Itahan that it had a capacity of taking into itself, mto its own 
young and creative vigor, die whole height, breadth, and depth of 
human knowledge, as it then stood 

^ What a beautiful symbol of this truth is contamed m that canto of the Purgatono 
which relates the meeting between Sordel and Virgil Centunes and the mutations 
of centunes lapse mto nothmg before that strong feelmg of homogeneity which 
bursts forth m the "O Mantovanol” [H ] 
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My second reason is that Italy was the centre and home of the 
Cathohc Faith An Italian, whatever might be his moral disposition, 
felt his dignity bound up in some sort with the name and cause of 
Christianity Was not the Pope the Bishop of Rome^ and m that word 
Rome there was a spell of sufficient strength to secure his imagination 
against all heresies and schisms Again, the splendors and pomps of 
the daily worship, the music and the mcense, and the beautiful saints 
and the tombs of martyrs— what strong hold must they have taken on 
the feehngs of every Italian^ 

It is true the piofligacies of the Papal court, and many other cir- 
cumstances, had gone to weaken the undoubting faith of Europe before 
the thirteenth century, but at that period, by the institution of Men- 
dicant Orders, a fresh impulse was given to the human heart, ever 
parched and dying of thirst when rehgion is made a mockery St 
Francis has a claim upon our hterary gratitude, rather more substan- 
tial, though less precise in form, than his reported invention of the 
versi sciolti It seems clear, that the spirit awakened in Italy, through 
his means and those of St Dominic, prepared the Italian mind for that 
vigorous assertion of Christianity, as the head and front of modern 
civilization, the perpetually presiding genius of our poetry, our art, 
and our philosophy 

These, then, I consider the two directive prmciples of their htera- 
ture the first a full and joyous reception of former knowledge into 
their own very different habits of knowing, the second a deep and 
intimate impression of forms of Christianity 

The combined operation of the two is seen in their love-poetry, 
which dwells ‘like a star apart,’" separated by broad spaces of dis- 
tinction from every expression of that sentiment in other languages 
Its base is undoubtedly the Troubadour poetry, of which I have al- 
ready spoken, but upon this they have reared a splendid edifice of 
Platonism, and surmounted it with the banner of the cross In his 
treatse De Vulgari Eloquent^, Dante asserts of the Lingua di Si, that 
even before the date of his own writings, “qui dulcius, subtiliusque 
poetati sunt, ii familiares et domestici sui sunt ” I think we cannot read 
the poems of Cmo da Pistoia, or either Guido, without perceiving this 
early superiority and more mascuhne turn of thought 

But it was not in scattered sonnets that the whole magnificence of 
that idea could be manifested, which represents love as at once the 
base and pyramidal pomt of the entire universe, and teaches us to 
regard the earthly union of souls, not as a thing accidental, transitory, 
and dependent on the condition of human society, but with far higher 
import, as the best and the appointed symbol of our relations with 
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God, and through them of his own ineflEable essence In the Divine 
Comedy, this idea received its full completeness of form, that wonder- 
ful work of which, to speak adequately, we must borrow the utterance 
of its conceiving mind 

"La gloria di colui, che tutto muove, 

Per lumverso penetra, e nsplende. 

In una parte piu, e meno altrove 

This is not the occasion for entenng into a criticism, or detailed 
encomium of Dante, I only wish to point him out as an entire and 
plenary representation of the Itahan mind, a summary in his individual 
self of all the elements I have been describing, which never before 
had coexisted in unity of action, a signal-point in the stream of time, 
showing at once how much power was at that exact season aggregated 
to the human intellect, and what direction was about to be unpressed 
upon it by the “rushing mighty wind,” the spirit of Christianity, under 
whose conditions alone a new hterature was become possible 
Petrarch appears to me a corollary from Dante, the same spirit m a 
different mould of individual character, and that a weaker mould, yet 
better adapted, by the circumstances of its position, to diffuse the 
great thought which possessed them both, and to call mto existence so 
great a number of inferior recipients of it, as might affect insensibly, 
but surely, the course of general feehng Petrarch was far from appre- 
hending either his own situation, or that of mankind, with anything 
like the clear vision of Dante whom he affected to undervalue, idly 
striving against that destmy which ordained then cooperation His 
life was restless and perplexed, that contmual craving for sympathy, 
takmg in its lighter moods the form and name of vamty, which drove 
him, as he tells us himself, “from tovm to town, from country to 
country,” would have rendered him incapable of assummg the decisive, 
imtiatory position which was not difficult to be mamtamed by the 
proud Ghibelhne spirit, who depended so httle on others, so much on 
his own undaunted energies On that ominous mormng, when the 
recluse of Arqua expired, his laurelled brow reposing on the volume 
he was reading, the vital powers of Itahan poetry seemed suspended 
with his own The form mdeed remamed unaltered, so perfect was 
the state of pohshed cultivation m which he left it, that, even when 
the informing genius was departed, we may say of it his own 
phrase, “Death appeared lovely m that lovely face ” 

When, after a long interval, mspiration returned under the auspices 

“DC Paradiso, c i , v 1 [H ] 

“ 1834 et seq have ‘as ' 
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of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the lineaments of that countenance had 
undergone a change, and their divmity was much abated Much indeed 
had been gomg on m Europe, that could not but withdraw men from 
that state of feehng, which produced tlie creators of Tuscan poetry 
The lays of the Troubadours were now forgotten, the very shade of what 
once was Arabian greatness was passing away, ancient hterature had 
become famihar and almost trite, the repubhcan spirit in^^ Italy was 
on the declme, the courtly idiom of Pans reigned m undisputed 
supremacy its ease and gayety, its exuberance and inventive narra- 
tion, its treasures of old chivalrous lore, its rude but fascinating at- 
tempts at dramatic composition, its perfect pliancy to that worldly 
temper which would pass hfe off as a jest, all this good and evil 
together began to give it an ascendency over the mmd of Europe, 
already far advanced on the road of cmlization 

The poetry of Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, seems to me ex- 
pressive of this change m mens ways of thinking and feehng I do 
not mean that they are not thoroughly and genuinely Itahan, that 
their poems, especially the immortal works of Anosto and his rival, are 
not rich in mamfold beauties, but that there is a laxity, a weakness of 
tone, in the deeper portion of their poetic nature, that their efforts are 
more scattered, and seem to obey less one mighty governing impulse, 
than was the case with the earlier masters, that, m a word, there was 
far less genial power, although perhaps far more brilhancy of execu- 
tion I would borrow the phrase of Brutus, and say, “I do not love 
these less, but Dante and Petrarch more ” I feel, in passing from one 
to the other, exactly the same difference of impression, with which I 
should turn to a picture of Guido, Domemchmo, or any other Bolognese 
pamter, after contemplatmg the pure glories of old Tuscan or German 
art I know nothmg more difficult to define than the quahty and 
limits of this difference, to consider it indeed would lead into higher 
questions than may be agitated on this occasion This much, however, 
seems certam There is in man a natural life, and there is also a spmt- 
ual art, which holds the muror up to nature, is then most perfect, 
when it gives back the image of both 

Having thus endeavored to ascertain the true character of Itahan 
hterature, I come now to consider this character in conjunction with 
the writings of Englishmen, confimng the inquiry, as I have hitherto 
done, to the products of imagmation, because in these alone such 
influences as extend beyond palpable imitation become perceptible, 
and because I do not find that any historical or philosophical Itahans 

“ 1834 et seq have ‘of ’ 
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have matenally afiFected, in any way, the hterature of other countnes 
First, then, as m liege duty bound, let us look upwards to that 
serene region, “pure of cloud,” wherein is revealed the form of Chaucer, 
our beautiful morning star, whose beams earhest breaking through 
the dense darkness of our Northern Parnassus, did so pierce and dis- 
sipate its clouds, adorning their abrupt edges with golden lining of 
dawn, 

“That all the orient laughed at the sight ” 

He, indeed, dehghted to attend “the nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles,” with which the Galhc Muse invited young imaginations to 
follow her to those coasts of old Romance, where sometimes were seen 
the tourneys and courtly pomp of Arthur or Charlemagne, sometimes 
the mystic forms of Allegory, clothing in persuasive shape the in- 
corporeal lovehness of Truth The Langue d’Oil, full of a wild fresh- 
ness that proclaimed its origin m the triumphant settlement of the 
Northmen, abounded in rich and fanciful fables, which found a con- 
genial response on this side^® the channel The conquest of Poitou and 
Guienne during Chaucer s lifetime, by the warriors of Crecy and 
Poictiers, threw open those other stores, of which I have already 
spoken so largely many Provengal poets followed the Black Prince 
to his father s court to enjoy their royal patronage and general favor 
We need only cast a hasty glance over the pages of Chaucer to 
perceive how readily he drank at both these sources, especially the 
first, which indeed ever since the Conquest had been a spring of re- 
freshment to Enghsh minds But we shall perceive also a vem of 
stronger thought and chaster expression than were common m Cisal- 
pine countries we shall recognize the subduing, yet at the same time 
elevating power, which passed into his soul from their spmts, who 
just before the season of his greatness had “enlumined Italie of poetne ” 
We know that he travelled to that land 

1834 et seq insert ‘of after ‘side ’ 

Mr Wordsworth, on being asked where the French poetry was to be sought 
for, IS said to have rephed, “In the old Chronicles ” I beheve ihat a more assiduous 
study of early French literature than is common at present would be repaid by the 
discovery of much poetic beauty, not merely m prosaic forms, but allurmg us 
by varied graces of metrical arrangement I hope my readers will bear in mmd 
that I have been speaking on this occasion of two separate Frances the one, the 
country of William de Lorris and Froissart, justly venerated by our Chaucers, our 
Gowers, our Lydgates, and the other racy thinkers of Norman England, the other, 
a much later invention, retainmg few features, except such as were negative, of 
the Langue d^Oil, the country of Boileau and Voltaire, essentially hostile to the 
higher imagination, although possessed of advantages for discursive wntmg which 
I have mentioned further on [H ] 
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‘^Qmn et m has ohm prevemt Tityrus oras 

We have on record his admiration of ^Francis Petrarke, the laureat 
Poete/' and of that other wise poet of Florence, ‘liight Dantes ” From 
Boccaccio he imitated, as masters alone imitate, that incomparable 
composition. The Kmghte’s Tale, also the beautiful story of Griseldis, 
and probably the Troilus and Cresseide In the latter he has inserted 
a sonnet of Petrarch, but it is not so much to his direct adoptions that 
I refer, as to the general modulation of thought, that clear softness 
of his images, that energetic self-possession of his conceptions, and 
that melodious repose m which aie held together all the emotions he 
dehneates The distinct influence of the Italian character is more evi- 
dent with respect to the father of our poetry, than afterwards with 
respect to Spenser and his contemporaries, precisely because it was 
at^® the first period more pure m itself, and had admitted little of the 
Northern romance 

The second development oP® Italian poetry was, as we have seen, 
formed out of the old chivalrous stories, and may be considered as 
founded®® on the Norman French, just as the first had been on the 
Piovengal It came, therefore, beanng its own recommendation, to our 
Norman land exactly the same part of our national temper now caught 
with eagerness at Ariosto and Tasso, which, m less civilized times, had 
dehghted m the Brut d’Angleterre, or the Roman de la Rose No 
sooner had the mighty spirit of the Protestant Reformation awakened 
all dormant energies and justified all lofty aspirations, than literature 
of all sorts, but especially poetry, began to arise in England, and 
one of Its first results, or steps of progress, was to bring us into close 
communication with this second school of Transalpine poets 
Ascham, m his "Scholemaster,” informs us, that about this time an 
infimte number of Italian books were translated into English Amongst 
these were many novels which are well known to form the ground- 
work of, perhaps, the larger part of our early drama, mcluding Shak- 
speare It should seem too, that our metrical language acquired many 
improvements from this study Warton assures us, that *‘the poets in 
the age of Ehzabeth introduced a great variety of measures from the 
Italian, particularly m the lyrical pieces of that time, in their can- 
zonets, madrigals, devises, sonnets®^ and epithalamiums It is need- 

Milton ad Mansum, v 34, as well as Spenser, gives Chaucer the name of 
Tityrus [H] 

“ 1834 et seq have 'm ' 

1834 et seq insert ‘the’ after ‘of ’ 

1834 et seq have ‘formed ’ 
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less to multiply mstances o£ so palpable a fact as is the Italian tone 
of sentiment in those great writers to whom we owe almost every- 
thing What soothed the sohtary hours of Surrey with a more powerful 
magic than Agnppa could have shewn him’^^^ What comforted the 
noble Sidney when he sought refuge m j3ight from the dangerous kind- 
ness of his too beautiful Stella^ What potent charm could lure that 
genius, whose ambitious grasp an Eldorado had hardly suflSced, to 
utter his melodious plamt over ‘'the grave where Laura lay^"' From 
what source of perpetual freshness did Fletcher nourish his tenderness 
of soul, his rich pictorial powers, his deep and varied melodies^ And 
what shall not be said of him, whose song was morahzed by “fierce 
wars and faithful loves,” that “sage, serious Spenser” of whom Milton 
speaks, and whom he “dares be known to thmk a better teacher than 
Scotus or Aqmnas?” 

It IS worthy of remark that Spenser, attached as he was to the 
wilder streams of the chivalrous epic, has not, like most of his time, 
neglected the higher mood of the early Florentmes The Hymns to 
Heavenly Love and Beauty, and many parts of the Fairy Queen, 
especially the sixth canto of the Third Book, attest how thoroughly he 
felt the spirit of Petrarch, whom the generahty of those writers seem 
to have known only through the Petrarchisti, so httle do they compre- 
hend what they profess to copy 

It would have been strange, however, if, m the most umversal mmd 
that ever existed, there had been no express recogmtion of that mode 
of sentiment, which had first asserted the character, and designated 
the direction, of modern hterature I cannot help considenng the Son- 
nets of Shakspeare as a sort of homage to that Gemus of Christian 
Europe, necessarily exacted, although voluntarily paid, before he was 
allowed to take in hand the sceptre of his endless domimon I would 
observe, too, that the structure of these sonnets is perfectly Tuscan, 
except in the particular of the rhymes— a deviation perhaps allowable 
to the different form of our language, although the examples of Milton 
and Wordsworth have sufficiently shown that it is far from mdis- 
pensable 

It IS not easy to assign just limits to that glorious era, which, with 
rightful pnde, we denommate the Elizabethan but perhaps we may 
consider that strange tribe of poems mappropnately styled by Johnson 

“The merciless blows levelled by editorial scepticism at the romantic story of 
Surrey have finished, it seems, by destroying the real Geraldme, as they began 
with^ dissipatmg her illusive semblance See the last edition of Lord Surrey's 
poems, m Pickermg's Aldme Poets [H] 

^ 1834 et seq have *by ' 
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the Metaphysical, as a prolongation of its inferior characteristics httle 
calculated to form a fabric of themselves, although admirably adapted 
for ornament and rehef In some of these, however, there is a fervor 
and loyalty of feeling which shew that the impression of the better 
Itahan spirit was not effaced, although m constant danger of yielding 
to cumbrous subtleties of the understanding I would m particular 
name Habington^s Castara, as one of those works which make us proud 
of hving in the same land, and inheriting the same associations, with 
its true-hearted and simple-minded author 

The restoration of Charles II was the trumpet of a great woe to 
the poetry of England from this time we may date the extinction 
of the Italian influence, as a national feeling, however it may occa- 
sionally be visible in the writings of scattered individuals But be- 
fore the guardian angel of our land resigned for a season his flaming 
sword, unable to prevent the entrance of that evil snake, who ever 
watches round the inclosure of this island paradise, and seeks, by 
vanation of shape, sometimes elevating a crest of treacherous lily 
whiteness, sometimes smoothing a polished coat of three magical 
hues, to introduce, as best he may, his malign presence into the abode 
of liberty and obedience,— before, I say, the higher literature of Eng- 
land became subject to Pans, its faintmg energies were gathered up 
into one gigantic effort 

Milton, it has been well said, constitutes an era by himself no 
category of a class can rightly include him we see at once m reading 
him, that he hves not m a genial age, and, unlike his predecessors, in 
whom knowledge as well as feehng has an air of spontaneity, he seems 
obliged to keep his will in a state of constant undivided activity, in 
order to hold in subservience the reluctantly ministering spirits of the 
outward and inward world But m so far as this perpetually exerted 
energy has chosen for itself the place whereon it will act, it certainly 

®*Drydeii, who led up the death-dance of Parisian foppery and wickedness, 
could not escape from his better nature, his strong conservative remnant of good 
old Enghsh feeling but I see scarce any direct influence of the Italians in his 
writmgs Of Pope, Thomson, Young, Goldsmith, Akenside, nothing can be said 
The tesselated mmd of Gray is partly made up of Itahan reading but there is too 
little vitality in his elegant appropriations to be communicative of life to that 
surroundmg literature, which he had sense enough in some things to despise, but 
not strength enough to amend In the present century we have seen a very suc- 
cessful attempt to transfer the light and graceful sportiveness of the Bemesque 
style mto the weightier framework of our own language I allude to Mr Frere's 
**Whistlecraft,’" and the more celebrated productions of a late eminent genius, 
never perhaps so thoroughly master of himself as when mdulgmg a vem of bitter 
mockery and sarcasm on subjects naturally calculated to awaken very different 
feelmgs [H ] 
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bnngs him into close sympathy with his immediate forerunners, the 
Elizabethans, and through them with their Tuscan masters Well, 
indeed, did it befit the Christian poet, who was raised up to assert the 
great fundamental truth of modem civihzation, that manners and 
letters have a law of progression, parallel, though not comcident, with 
the expansion of spiritual rehgion,— to assert this, not indeed with the 
universahty and depth with which the same truth had been asserted 
by Dante, yet with some relative advantages over him, which were 
necessarily obtained from a Protestant and Enghsh position,~“Well, I 
say, did it befit our venerable Milton to draw weapons for his 
glorious war from the mexhaustible armory of the Divma Commedia, 
and acknowledge his honorable robbenes in terms like these 

Ut enim est apud eos ingenio quis forte flondior, aut monbus amoenis et 
elegantibus, Imguam Etruscam m delicus habet praecipuis, qum et m solidd 
etiam parte eruditioms esse sibi ponendam ducit, praesertim si Graeca aut 
Latma, vel nullo, vel modico tmctu imbibent Ego certe istis utrisque Imguis 
non extremis tantummodo labris madidus, sed, siqms alius, quantum per 
annos licuit, poculis majoribus prolutus, possum tamen nonnunquam ad 
ilium Dantem, et Petrarcham ahosque vestros complusculos, libenter et 
cupide comessatum ire nec me tarn ipsae Athenae [Atticae] cum illo suo 
peUucido Ilisso, neque ilia vetus Roma su^ Tiberis np& retmere valuerunt, 
qum saepe Amum vestrum, et Faesulanos lUos colles mvisere amem 

What then shall we say of these things^ The glories of the Eliza- 
bethan hterature have passed away, and cannot return we are re- 
moved from them by the whole collective space of two distinct literary 
manifestations Is it certain, then, that we can do nothing but admire 
what they have been, and lament that they cannot be or can it per- 
haps be shown, that although that Itahan effluence has gone away 
into the past, and has been followed by others not more permanent 
than itself, it has yet a more immediate hold on our actual condition, 
than either of its successors? Let us for a moment consider these 

I would not be understood, in what I have spoken concerning the 
influence of France, as believing that influence productive of un- 
mixed evil England, it should never be forgotten, had in the last 
century a great political part to perform It was necessary perhaps that 
her language should receive some considerable inflexion, correspond- 
ing to the active tendency of the pubhc mind, and expressive rather 
of the direct, palpable uses of hfe than of sentiments that overleap the 
present For such a purpose the spirit of French literature, and the 
laws of French composition, were pecuharly fitted nor is it a reason- 
able cause for regret that our language has taken into itself some of 

Epist Benedicto Bonmatthaeo Florentmo, Milt Pr Op p 571, 40 [H ] 
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that wonderful idiomatic force, that clearness and conciseness of ar- 
rangement, that correct pointing of expression towards the level of 
general understanding, which distinguish the French tongue above all 
others with which we are acquamted, and render allowable a com- 
parison between it and the Latin, which occupied nearly the same 
post m the old civihzation as the organ, not of genial and original thmk- 
ing, but of thoughts accumulated, set in order, smoothed down, and 
ready for diffusion 

The close, however, of the last age, and the first quarter of the 
present, have witnessed a powerful reaction, as well m England as 
on the Continent, against the exclusive dominion of prosaic, and what 
are termed utilitarian tendencies in hterature It will not be disputed 
that the form at least of this reaction comes to us from Germany Not 
until the offerings of Schiller and Goethe had been accepted, did 
Colendge or Wordsworth londle their sacrificial flame on the altar of 
the muses Not until a whole generation of Germans had elaborated the 
laws of a lofty criticism, were its principles effective on our own 
writers From them we received our good, and from them our evil 
They taught us that the worship of Beauty is a vocation of high and 
mysterious import, not to be relegated mto the round of daily amuse- 
ments, or confined by the superstitious canons of temporary opimon 
They held up to our mented dension that meagre spirit of systematized 
imbecihty, which would proscribe the most important portion®® of our 
human being, as guilty of impertment interference with evident in- 
terest But the sagacious remark of Bishop Lowth, that “the Germans 
are better at pulhng down than at setting up,” is not merely applicable 
to their historical criticism It is a good and honorable thmg to throw 
down a form of triumphant wrong, but unless we substitute the right, 
it had been well, perhaps, had we never stirred The last state is often 
worse than the first 

I do not hesitate to express my conviction, that the spirit of the 
Gntical philosophy, as seen by its fruits in all the ramifications of art, 
hterature, and morahty, is as much more dangerous than the spirit 
of Mechamcal philosophy, as it is fairer in appearance, and more 
capable of alhance with our natural feelmgs of enttiusiasm and dehght 
Its dangerous tendency is this, that it perverts those very minds, whose 
oflSce it was to resist the perverse impulses of society, and to proclaim 
truth imder the dommion of falsehood However precipitate may be 
at any time the current of pubhc opimon, beanng along the mass of 
men to the grosser agitations of life, and to such schemes of belief 
as make these the prominent object, there will always be in reserve a 

“ 1834 et seq have ‘part ' 
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force of antagonist opinion, strengthened by opposition, and attesting 
the sanctity of those higher pnnciples, which are despised or forgotten 
by the majority These men are secured by natural temperament, and 
pecuhar circumstances, from participating m the common delusion 
but if some other and deeper fallacy be mvented, if some more subtle 
beast of the field should speak to Aem m wicked flatteries,^® if a di- 
gest of intellectual aphorisms can be substituted m their minds for a 
code of hvmg truths, and the lovely semblances of beauty, truth, 
affection can be made first to obscure the presence, and then to conceal 
the loss of that religious humihty, without which, as their central life, 
all these are but dreadful shadows, if so fatal a stratagem can be suc- 
cessfully practised, I see not what hope remams for a people agamst 
whom tihe gates of hell have so prevailed When the light of the body 
IS darkness, how great is that darkness! 

Be this as it may, whether the Germans and their followers have 
or have not betrayed their trust, it seems at least that their influence 
IS on the dechne The effects of what they have done are by no means 
extinct, the present generation is too much moulded by their agency 
to forget or escape it with ease but the original causes have ceased to 
work, and the master-workers are departing from the earth I beheve 
the revolution of 1830 has closed up the German era, just as the revolu- 
tion of 1789 closed up the French era 

Looking, then, to the lurid presages of the tunes that are commg, 
behevmg that amidst the awful commotions of society, which few of 
us do not expect,— the disruption, it may be, of those common bands 
which hold together our social existence, necessanly followed by an 
occurrence on a larger scale of the same thmgs that were witnessed 
in France forty years ago, the dispersion of those decencies and chan- 
ties which custom produces and preserves, that mass of httle motives, 
brought into unity and constancy of action by the mechanism of daily 
life, and far more efficacious in restraimng civilized man from much 
headlong misery and crime than his pnde is apt readily to acknowledge, 
—that, m such a desolation, nothmg possibly can be found to support 
men but a true spmtual Chnstiamty, I am not entirely without hope, 
that round such an element of vital hght, constrained once more to 
put forth its illuminating energies for protection and dehverance to 
its children, may gather once again the scattered rays of human 
knowledge In those obscured times, that followed the subversion of 
Rome, the muses clung not in vam for safety to the mviolate altars of 
the Cathohc church 

I have endeavoured to pomt out some of the wonderful and beautiful 
1834 et seq have 'flattery ' 
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consequences of this marriage of rehgion with hterature, and I have 
been the more anxious to do this, as it has appeared to me by no means 
impossible, that the recurrence of analogous circumstances may pro- 
duce, at no vast distance of time, a recurrence of similar effects It 
IS not wholly without the bounds of probabihty, that a puier spirit 
than the Roman Cathohcism may ammate hereafter a loftier form 
of European civilization But should this be an idle dream (and in- 
deed my own anticipations seldom mcline to so favorable an aspect) 
it will not be the less useful or miportant, in times of unchristian 
ascendency, to fix our thoughts habitually on that first development of 
modern hterature, which shews us the direct, and, as it weie, natural 
influence of our rehgion on our conditions of society, and the expres- 
sion of this in our mquirmg thoughts and Stirling emotions 

An English mmd that has drunk deep at the sources of Southern 
inspiration, and especially that is imbued with the spirit of the mighty 
Florentme, will be conscious of a perpetual fieshness and quiet beauty, 
resting on his imagination and spreading gently over his affections, 
until, by the blessing of heaven, it may be absorbed without loss, in 
the pure inner light, of which that voice has spoken, as no other can 

“Light mtellectual, yet full of love, 

Love of true beauty, therefore full of joy, 

Joy, every other sweetness far above 


[Review of an Italian Translation of Milton] 

[This review of II Faradiso Ferduto di Milton reporta in versi Italiam da 
Guido Sorelli Terza edizione Londra, 1832, is now first reprinted 
from The Foreign Quarterly Review, October, 1832, pp 508-513 It was 
written between August 31, when Hallam wrote John Kemble, “SoreUi I 
do not know, but shall be glad to see, if you will lend it me’'— and Septem- 
ber 24, when he wrote Tennyson, “I have sent a short notice of an Italian 
translation of Milton to the Peagreen, which if mserted you shall see, not 
that It is worth sight ” (Both letteis unpubhshed ) Later (probably early 
November) he wrote Tennyson, “In the couise of next week I shall send 
you two compositions of my own, the one very tiifling, an article of three 
pages only, m the Foreign QuaHerly, ” {Memoir, i, 89) The discussion 
of the characteristics of Itahan and Enghsh, the estimate of H F Cary’s 
Dante translations, and the remarks on translatmg m general will bear com- 

“Luce intellettual, plena d’amore. 

Amor di vero ben, pien di letizia, 

Letizia, che transcende ogm dolzore, 

D C Faradiso, c 30 [H ] 
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parison with J G Lockhart s review of a contemporary translation of the 
Inferno^ by I C Wright m the July, 1833, number of the Quarterly ] 

We know nothing of Signor Sorelli, beyond what he has kindly com- 
municated to the world in his preface namely, that ten years ago he 
left his native country in very low spirits, presaging nothing but mis- 
fortune, that when he reached Domo d’Ossola he wrote a melancholy 
sonnet on the occasion, that on his arrival in England he began to find 
It was possible to live out of Italy, and neither the chmate nor the 
people seemed to him so very bad as he had imagined, that these 
ten years of exile have been employed on his part m this translation, 
and that all his sufferings and labours are amply repaid to him by the 
gracious permission he has received to dedicate his book to Queen 
Adelaide, "whose heart is itself a Paradise”— not lost He speaks of 
himself and his work with some complacency, but with honest feehng 

[Here follows a quotation^ ending ‘‘Either the translator must elevate 
himself so near his author that he will be illuminated by the effulgence of 
his light, or he must fall to a lower depth than if he had never attempted to 
rise ”7 

With deference to the judgment of Signor Sorelli, we consider the 
opinion expressed in this last sentence rather rhetorical than just, and 
we certainly think his own interest should induce him to agree with 
us We have perused his translation with pleasure, and we doubt not 
it will be considered a valuable addition to Italian hterature The 
version is generally exact, as to sense, and m many parts is executed 
with great spirit But while we approve it as supplying a deficiency, 
and as hkely to convey to those ignorant of our language a correct 
notion of the general plan of our great poem, and of the lofty senti- 
ments contained m it, we cannot rank Signor Sorelli with the fortunate 
few who constitute his first class of translators 

The spirit of Milton has certainly not descended upon him He 
shows less sense than we could desire of that mighty, mdividualizmg, 
concentrating power, which controls the lavish riches of Milton^s 
imagination, like an oriental despot, disposing with unresisted will 
his oriental treasures The whole of Paradise Lost is one continued 
tension of imaginative strength, never relaxed for a moment, active 
on all sides, but with a smgle activity, and subdumg irresistibly all 
that hes m the direction of its force It stands before us like a per- 
fect statue, in which the rich finish of the separate parts heightens 
rather than impairs the predominant expression of mdividual char- 
acter Or, we might perhaps more aptly compare it to the effusions of 
Milton 5 favounte art, to the glonous streams of music that gushed from 
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tie soul of Haydn or Mozart, vital throughout as with the ubiquitous 
expansion of one plastic mood, which, full and perfect in every part 
of the hnked harmony, yet never loses its appearance of singleness 
and mdivisible power 

In a poem of this land, every word occupies an important place, or, 
if this should seem too bold an assertion, we may at least safely pro- 
nounce that, before we dared alter the position of a single word, many 
more elements must be taken into account than the mere thoughts 
contamed m the passage, which constitute, indeed, its general sense 
for the understanding, but by no means produce all its poetic eflEect 
on the feeling If this be true, must not translation, strictly speakmg, be ^ 
an impossibility? How poor and meagre a part of any master-work can 
be transplanted mto a foreign moulds It is so, and we should be un- 
just to Signor Sorelli if we visited on his head a fault inherent in the 
nature of the labour he has attempted 

As Englishmen, we caimot but feel that any transposition of Milton, 
however excellent, would seem to us hke a discord in some favourite 
tune But as cntics, we have only a nght to require that this unavoid- 
able mischief may be of the least possible amount Tried even by this 
cntenon, Sorelh appears frequently negligent Sometimes the eflFect 
of a whole passage, well translated m other respects, is damaged by 
the substitution of a flaccid paraphrase for an energetic expression, or 
the msertion of a parenthesis that weakens instead of explaining 

In other places, we have been agreeably surprised by a felicitous 
selection of words, conveying as nearly as possible the substance, 
where the form was incapable of transfer Signor Sorelh has a good 
ear for versification, but he has not always resisted with sufficient 
watchfulness the dangerous facihty of his metre 

It is above all m ffiis pomt that we feel the utter hopelessness of 
seemg a real translation of Milton Much has been said on the sub- 
ject of his verse, much more, many volumes, mdeed, might be written, 
before it would be exhausted The deep harmomes of the Paradise Lost 
are beyond admiration as beyond measurement We feel, m hearing 
them, the presence of an oracular inspiration, they are not the poet^s 
own, but 

"Hers that brought them mghtly to his ear*" 

Not the metre merely, nor the pauses, nor the balanced numbers, 
but every word, every syllable, every combination of vowels and 
consonants, appears the offspring of consummate art A chain of 
harmonizmg impressions umtes the lowest articulate sound with the 
sublunest conceptions and farthest insights The Northern languages 
are perhaps particularly adapted for the expression of Thought blended 
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with Feeling, through all the various shades of intermixture, which 
such a combination may assume But those of the South, however 
uniformly pleasing in the language of common life, and however 
exquisitely beautiful their mellifluous expression of simple feehng, have 
not that range of power, that variety of resources, that flexuie, and, 
as it were, muscularity of sound, which seem to belong exclusively to 
dialects more rich in consonants 

At all events, a strong thoughted genius, who would communicate 
his thoughts in such a language as the Italian, must of necessity impose 
voluntary fetters on hunself He must supply by restraint of metre, 
the absence of those checks and boundaries which nature has fixed 
m the Teutonic languages, and which, resisting and overcoming the 
spirit of Teutonic poetiy, has produced far more subtle combinations 
of harmonious sound ihan could have been attained without those 
apparent impediments 

Dante could never have written m verst sciolti It is not without 
judgment, therefore, that Mr Cary considered the Miltomc blank 
verse as offering, on the whole, the best correspondence to the terza 
nma Yet, so important an integral part of every great poem is its 
musical structure, that an admirer of Dante, however much he is 
compelled to admire Mr Cary’s excellent work, must feel the infinite 
difference produced by that smgle alteration The change of Miltomc 
blank verse mto verst sciolti is hardly less considerable, although less ap- 
parent the character of the former is strength, of the latter, weakness 
Even m dramatic poetry these are feeble, monotonous, and indocile 
in the higher epic they are nearly mtolerable Signor Sorelh has, 
however, done his best, and often succeeded m imparting more vigour 
than we could have anticipated ^ 

[On Gabriele Rossettts Dante Theories] 

[The acrimonious controversy which raged over Europe for more than ten 
years followmg pubhcation in 1826 of Gabriele Rossetti’s Analytical Com- 
mentary on the Divine Comedy, drew from Arthur Hallam not only his own 
most ambitious and successful critical performance, but, m the words of a 
historian of the controversy, "the only [critical reply to Rossetti] of which 
Rossetti speaks with any respect, and, indeed, one of the best” of all the 
criticisms, "altogether admirable m candor, fairness and relevance” (Cf 
R D Waller, The Rossetti Family, Manchester, 1932, pp 97-98, and 
Chapter v, passim ) 

^ Here follow something over two pages of quotation, three passages the "Hail, 
holy hght,” from Book III, the passage begmnmg, “So spake the seraph Abdiel” 
from the close of Book V, and the description of Eve’s creation begmnmg, "The 
rib he formed and fashioned with his hands,” from Book VIII 
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Published by Edward Moxon as an anonymous pamphlet m November, 
1832, m reply to Rossetti’s second work, which had appeared the previous 
spring, Hallam’s essay was called, Remarks on Professor Rossettis ^Disqui- 
siziom Sullo Spirito Antipapale” It had certainly not previously appeared 
m The Athenaeum, as Waller mistakenly states A review of the Sullo 
Spinto Antxpapale m that journal for May 19, 1832 (pp 318-319), cannot 
be Hallam’s, for m an impubhshed letter to John Kemble, owned by the 
present editor, dated August 31, Hallam acknowledges Kemble’s efforts to 
mterest the editor of the Foreign Quarterly m a reply to Rossetti which 
Hallam was then writing No mterest havmg been aroused, Hallam never- 
theless fimshed his article and offered it m vam to several famous periodicals 
(accordmg to an unpublished letter to Tennyson dated September 24) 
before securmg its publication by Moxon 

After pubhcation, Leigh Hunt’s approbation, expiessed to Moxon, drew 
appreciative words from Hallam to Hunt m a letter of November 13 (Cf 
Luther A Brewer, My Leigh Hunt Library, Iowa City, Iowa [1938], pp 
193-195, also W R Nicoll and T J Wise, Literary Anecdotes of the Nine- 
teenth Century, London, 1895, pp 21-27) And an mterestmg letter sur- 
vives written by Hunt to Wilham Tait urgmg him to review Hallam’s pam- 
phlet m his Edinburgh Magazine (Cf Brewer, loc cit) The only notice 
the pamphlet seems to have ehcited, however, came m a letter to The 
Athenaeum signed C Reddmg m the issue of December 22, 1832 (pp 
825-827) This was Cyrus Reddmg, then editor of The Metropolitan 
Rossetti’s fantastic theory (in the Sullo Spinto) that the Vita Nuova was 
a late work designed to serve as a key to the Divine Comedy, and that 
Dante was an impenahst, and free-mason opposed to Rome’s temporal 
power and spiritual pretensions, a reformer and heretic who advanced his 
views m the Divine Comedy through elaborate allegones, enabled Hallam 
to go beyond refutation and to say some permanent thmgs about poetry, 
love and allegory The Remarks brmgs us close to that edition of the Vita 
Nuova with full translation, notes and commentary, upon which Hallam 
was workmg m 1832, and which his death left unfinished 

(For further light upon Rossetti see E R Vmcent, Gabriele Rossetti in 
England, Oxford, 1936, and Paget Toynbee, Dante in English Literature, 
2 vols , London [1909] The latter imphes that HaUam’s was the only 
review of the Sullo Spinto, havmg overlooked notices m The Athenaeum 
(above cited) and m the May Metropolitan Magazine and the June Tatfs, 
as well as the fact that the article m the July Edinburgh treats not only the 
Comento, as Toynbee states, but also the Sullo Spinto The latter was pub- 
hshed m London m a translation by Miss C Ward, 2 vols , London, 1834, 
entitled Disquisitions on the Antipapal Spirit which produced the Reforma- 
tion In 1832 was published at Florence Osservaziom sul Comento Analitico 
della Divma Commedia pubblicato dal Sig G Rossetti tradotte dal llnglese 
[of Sir Antonio Panizzi, personal and professional nval of Rossetti and 
friend of the Hallams] con la nposta del Sig Rossetti corredata di note in 
replica ) 
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The text as here given is that of the pamphlet of 1832, save that there 
(as in the Remains of 1834) the notes were gathered at the end mstead of 
distributed as footnotes The essay has appeared m all editions of the 
Remains Long extracts from Rossetti s text are here omitted ] 


Preface 

These remarks were originally intended to appear in one of the periodical 
publications Accidental circumstances having prevented their appearance, 
in the form at least and at the time desired by the author, he has been in- 
duced to publish them in a separate shape, partly by the wish he feels to 
contribute his mite towards bringing into notice a work which, if it had 
been written in English, would have made, probably, a great sensation, 
partly because he is desirous of entering his protest against those novel 
opinions of Professor Rossetti, which he believes to be alike contrary to 
sound philosophy and to the records of history With regard to any senti- 
ments of his own, contained in the following pages, which may be thought 
liable to a similar charge of paradox, he will be content to shelter himself 
under the language of Burke, confessing that they are not calculated “to 
abide the test of a captious controversy but of a sober and even forgiving 
examination, that they are not armed at all points for battle, but dressed to 
visit those who are willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth "—T H E A 

Remarks on Professor Rossetti’s 
"Disquisizioni Sullo Spirito Antipapale” 

“Maximum et velut radicale discnmen est ingeniorum, quod aha ingenia 
Sint fortiora ad notandas rerum differentias, aha ad notandas rerum simili- 
tudines Ingenia enim constantia et acuta figere contemplationes et moran 
et hserere in omni subtilitate differentiarum possunt Ingenia autem sublimia 
et discursiva etiam tenuissimas et catholicas rerum similitudines et cog- 
noscunt et componunt Utrumque autem ingenium facile labitur in excessum, 
prensando aut gradus rerum aut umbras ’—Bacon De Augm Sci 

In these words, not unworthy the calm wisdom of Bacon, we have 
the large map of human understanding xmroUed before us, divided 
into two hemispheres, of which it would be difficult to name the most 

^ Rossetti wrote his fnend Charles Lyell on December 4, 1832, that these initials 
probably referred to a certam Adams, egged on by Panizzi, Rossetti’s enemy, but 
that the style was good (See Waller, op cit) For Rossetti’s later comment on 
Hallam’s essay, see the conclusion of his II Mistero dell Amor Platomoo del Medio 
Evo, 5 vols , London, 1840 Though A W Schlegel had jomed the attack m the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for August, 1836, Rossetti was still, in 1842, industriously 
gathering data and enthusiastically sendmg them m letters to the ever patient 
Charles Lyell (Cf W M Rossetti, Gabriele Rossetti A Versified Autobiography 
London, 1901, Appendix ) 
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extensive, or the most important to general happiness We could as 
ill spare the mighty poets, artists, and religious philosophers of the 
second division, as the patient thinkers, the accomphshed dialecticians, 
and the great body of practical men, who must be classed under the 
former If, on the one hand, we are by nature [ispoTcst; ovOpcoTcot, dividers 
of words, and the thoughts that give rise to words, we are no less 
creatures dependent on the imagination, with all its wonderful powers 
of associating, blendmg, and regenerating, for the conduct of our 
daily life, and the maintenance of our most indispensable feelings 

Between the two classes of individual character, distinguished by 
their larger respective shares of these opposite faculties, there must 
always be more or less of contest and misunderstanding, which, how- 
ever, only serves, by sharpening the activity of both paities, to pro- 
duce an ultimate eqmhbrium, and trimming, so to speak, the vessel 
of human intellect, promotes the great cause of social progression 
Few persons, perhaps, are indisposed to make this allowance, so far 
as regards the broader distmctions, such, for instance, as divide a 
Newton from a Shakspeare The two peaks of Parnassus are so clearly 
separate, that we run httle danger of confounding them But there 
IS a doubtful piece of ground where the cleft begins, a region of in- 
tellectual exertion in which the two opposite qualities are both called 
mto play, and where there is consequently the greatest risk of their 
bemg confused Unfortunately, too, this debatable land is of the 
most direct importance to our welfare, for within it are comprised those 
inquiries which regard our moral and mtellectual frame, and which 
aspire to arrange the chaos of motives and actions in some mtelhgible 
order of cause and efFect 

The history of philosophical criticism, both as applied to the annals 
of events, and as busied in abstract speculations, is for the most part a 
record of noble errors, arismg from the abuse of that prmciple which 
leads us to combme things by resemblances Yet it may be doubted, 
whether these errors have not done as much for the discovery of truth, 
as the more accurate mquiries of the philosophers who detected them 
Enthusiastic feelmg is the great sprmg of intellectual activity, but none 
are animated by this enthusiasm without some apparent hght to their 
thoughts, some idea that possesses them, some theory, in short, or 
hypothesis, which mterests their hopes, and stimulates their researches 
by a stronger allurement than the unaided lovelmess of truth These 
leadmg ideas are rarely accordant with reahty, but in the pursuit 
of them hghts are struck out, which fall happily on the minds of other 
men, and may ultimately prove of great service to the world* Even 
when, as m some fortunate examples, the idea, which is fearlessly 
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followed through labor and trial, is found to correspond with the 
actual relations of nature, we know now how much is owmg to what 
may be termed a contagion of gemus from other minds, less favored 
in attainment, but not less ardent m pursuit ^ 

Genius, indeed, is the child of Heaven, but a human child, and 
innumerable circumstantial causes are operative on its nature and 
development It is the consciousness of intellectual power, not the 
possession of right opinions, which agitates beneficially the spint 
of a nation, and prepares it for mteUectual discovery Feehng is the 
prime agent in this, as in other human operations, and feelmg is more 
susceptible of being moulded by error than by truth, because the false 
appearances of things are numberless, while of the true we know httle 
even at present, and that httle continually diminishes as we go back- 
ward through the field of history 

We would not be understood as encouraging a careless sentiment 
respecting truth, or as dissuading mquirers^ from the only sound 
method of philosophizing, which implies a constant distrust of hy- 
pothesis, and an incessant appeal to the records of experience Hypothe- 
sis, we agree with a late eminent writer, should be employed only as 
a reason for trying one experiment sooner than another But although 
it would be worse than folly to recommend darkness in preference 
to hght, it IS not foohsh to remmd men that Nature may have made 
this darkness subservient to the better distribution of hght itself 

®Tliis IS less true, or at least less obvious m science, where more depends on 
pure mtellect When we consider Newton misunderstood and misrepresented by 
Hooke and Huyghens, who set their own unproved hypotheses, concemmg the 
nature of light, on a level with his subhme observations of actual properties, we are 
disposed to thmk of his gemus as movmg m a different plane, and meeting theirs 
only where it mtersects Yet how various must have been the multiphcify of im- 
pressions, which made Newton a mathematician, a patient thmker, a discoverer! 
How many of these may have been owmg to Hooke and Huyghens themselves! 
Had they, had Kepler, and Descartes, never worshipped idols with glorious devo- 
tion, the authors of the Prmcipia and the M4canique Celeste might never have led 
the way to the altars of true Science The work of mtellect is posterior to the 
work of feehng The latter lies at the foundation of the Man, it is his proper self, 
the peculiar thmg that characterizes him as an mdividual No two men are alike 
m feelmg, but conceptions of the understandmg, when distmct, are precisely 
similar m aU The ascertamed relations of truths are the common property of the 
race This fact it is, which gave nse to those systems of semi-platonic philosophy 
which represented Reason as impersonal, and existmg only as a divme universal 
medium m and around our mdividual mmds Such was the doctnne of many of 
the Old Fathers, m particular of Justm Martyr, and Augustm, it was revived with 
considerable extensions by Malebranche, by his English disciple, Norris, and 
recently, m its origmal shape, by Mr Colendge [H ] 

* So 1832, 1834, 1869, 1862 and 1863 Boston have ‘mquines * 
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Man, indeed, must sternly turn from seductive fancies, when he seeks 
sincerely for truths His sublime course is straightforward forever But 
Nature cooperates with hun m secret, and by a magical alchemy, 
which it IS ours to reverence, not to mutate, can transform those very 
errors, against the intention of their unconscious victims, into new 
disclosures and enlargements of knowledge 

The author of the very ingemous and interesting work before us, 
stands m need of all the indulgence, as he deserv^es all the censure, 
which we have just expressed towards the tribe of pertinacious theo- 
rists He IS one of the boldest and one of the cleverest among them 
His style is lively, and often rises to eloquence, while the nature of 
his hypothesis lends to historical details all the wildness and novelty 
of romance He has amassed considerable information on the hmited 
range of subjects which regard his immediate pursuit, but he appears 
to want extensive reading,^ and that philosophical discnmmation which 

^ We would recommend him to beware how he meddles with ancient history 
Speaking of tlie philosophical doctnnes of Pythagoras, he calls them "dottrina, onde 
nacque 1 assurdo Panteismo ” Whatever may be die absurdities of Pantheism, they 
can hardly exceed those contamed m these few words Pythagoras was not inclined 
to the Pantheistic system, but that system is as old as the world It was articulated 
among the first stammenng accents of Philosophy m the oriental birthplace of our 
race When the Persians, somewhat later, began to indulge m high speculations, 
they mvented a different scheme, that of emanation, to which the tenets of 
Pythagoras probably bore a close affinity From him it may have passed mto the 
hands of Plato The Stoics adopted similar views The later Platonists pursued the 
system of emanation into many fanciful, but coherent ramifications The Eleatic 
school, contemporary with Pythagoras, but unconnected with him, seems to have 
been ^e first Pantheists of the west This is disputed by some modem critics, but 
the arguments of Xenophanes concemmg the homogeneity of the substances appear 
as strictly Pantheistic as any proposition m the Ethics of Spmosa All is necessarily 
one, he says, for the Infinite can produce nothmg homogeneous, since two infinites 
are an absurdity nor yet any thmg heterogeneous, because an effect can contam 
nothmg which is not mvolved m its cause, therefore, whatever m the new sub- 
stance differed from the old, could not be produced by it, but must come of 
nothmg, which is impossible Afterwards, by a more compressed argument, he 
contends that it is impossible, vi termvnt, for Infinity to set anythmg beyond itself 
It is cunous that the acute deductions of Xenophanes from a theory of Causation, 
generally received until the time of Hume, shoidd never have suggested themselves 
to those subtle thinkers, among the Schoolmen and their successors, who strove 
to erect a demonstration of Theism on the idea of Cause They could hardly, one 
would imagme, avoid perceiving the fragility of their distinction between a thmg 
contained formally, and one contamed emmently Yet upon the presumed force 
of that distmction rest not only the Cartesian arguments, but the celebrated 
chapter of Locke, "on our demonstrative knowledge of the existence of God ” The 
school of Pythagoras, if we may trust Mr Coleridge's account, ("Aids to Reflection," 
p 170 vn not ) wished to guard against the errors of Pantheism by a strange appli- 
cation of mathematical phraseology, representing the Universe as a geometric 
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might be expected to arise from it Never was a more characteristic 
specimen of the second class of thinkers, designated above m the 
words of Bacon He cares for nothing but resemblances, finds them in 
every hole and comer,® and takes them on trust when he cannot 
find them The most heterogeneous elements are pressed into the 
service of his hypothesis with almost tyranmcal eagerness He has one 
way, and one alone, of accounting for everythmg strange or unintel- 
ligible, or doubtful, m the whole extent of history, nay, for many 
things hitherto thought clear enough, but not agreemg with his fancy 
A man must be careful mdeed, m whose words or actions Signor 
Rossetti would not discover something to help out his argument If 
two persons at opposite ends of the world do but chance to light on 
the same mode of expression, our learned professor calls out, hke 
honest Verges, ’Fore God, they are both of a tale^”’" For him there 

line, not produced from a pomt contamed m it, but generated by a Punctum 
tnvmbtle et presupposituniy entirely mdependent of its product It must be owned, 
however, m the words of M de Gerando, (Biog Umv art Pythagore,) "II n'est 
pas dans Thistoire entiere de la Philosophic un probl^me plus cuneux, plus im- 
portant, et en mime temps plus difficile, que celm qm a pour objet de detennmer 
la veritable doctnne de Pydiagore " [H ] 

® He cannot even resist fheir charms, when they are of no possible service to his 
hypothesis, and mdeed mihtate directly agamst it, by showmg how httle trust 
we should place m such sports of nature The foUowmg is an amusmg specimen 
"It was not observed without wonder, that Landmo, who was learned m astrology, 
wrote these words on the subject of the Veltro, (m the first Canto of the Inferno ) 
Tt IS certain, that m the year 1484, on the I5th day of November, at 13 hours and 
41 mmutes, will be the conjunction of Saturn wifh Jupiter m the Scorpion This 
mdicates a change of religion and smce Jove predommates, it will be a favorable 
change I have, therefore, a firm confidence that the Christian Commonwealth will 
then be brought mto an excellent condition of disciplme and government ' ” The 
first edition of Landmo’s Commentary has for its date, Florence, 1481, that 
IS three years previous to the event prognosticated, or, as he says, calculated by 
him Well, m the very year and month marked out, Luther was boml not, mdeed, on 
the 25ih, but on the 22d of November The hours and minutes were not recol- 
lected by his mother (See Bayle, art Luther ) It is well known that Luther called 
himself the scourge of Babylon, sent to extirpate it from the world which exactly 
corresponds with the character given by Dante to the Veltro, who is to prosecute 
the she-wolf The passage, m old editions, is written thus H Ueltro verrd, &c How 
would the astonishment of those who perceived this prophecy have been mcreased, 
had they also observed that Ueltro is the exact anagram of Lutero [H ] 

This note m 1832 misprmted 1411 for the date of Landnno's Commentary^ 
corrected m 1834 to 1481, but that edition contained the mispnnt, farther down, 
of 'Boyle,' mstead of 'Bayle,' author of the Dictionnaire Histonque et Critique 
The incorrect date for Luther's birth (which was 1483) is Hallam’s own shp 
® It was Dogberry who said, " 'Fore God they are both m a tale " In an amateur 
production of Much Ado at Cambndge on March 19, 1830, Hallam played Verges 
to John Kemble's Dogberry The Epilogue, a pamphlet of eight pages, is preserved 
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IS mystery m the most trivial mcident He would thmk, with Sir Thomas 
Browne, "it was not for nothmg David picked up five stones in the 
brook ’’ It seems to us that Signor Rossetti would not be the worse for 
a few wholesome reflections, which seem never to have presented 
themselves to his mind, but which might be gained perhaps from a 
few months^ study of that most unprofitable kind of production, the 
commentanes on the Apocalypse, or the divinity of the Cocceian 
school He might learn among the embarrassing riches of interpreta- 
tions, equally good in appearance, and equally erroneous m fact, that 
as all is not gold that glitters, so all is not art that seems so The world 
is full of coincidences that mean nothing To find design in every- 
thing, IS as great madness as to find it not at all There is a laughing 
spint in Nature which seeks perpetual amusement in parodying her 
more serious works, and in throwing before such observers as Signor 
Rossetti forms of apparent regularity, but unsubstantial as momentary 
shapes of uncertain moonlight Indeed the imitations of life, which 
in the material woild often lUude our senses, may be considered 
analogous to these chance-creations m the moral universe, which 
spring up on every side for those who care to examine them 
It must be acknowledged, however, the theory we are about to 
consider has its brilliant side A secret society, we are told, whose 
original is lost in the mysterious twilight of Onental rehgions, has 
continued, from the earhest historical point at which its workings 
can be traced, to exercise an almost universal influence on the condi- 
tion of the civilized world These [lucrtYjpta, and esoteric doctrines, 
which in Egypt, in Persia, and even in Greece and Italy, preserved the 
speculations of the wise from the ears and tongues of an illiterate 
multitude, passed, with shght but necessary modifications, mto the 
possession of the early Christian heretics The Gnostic schools of 
Syna and Egypt transmitted to their successors, the Mamcheans, a 
scheme of disciphne, which became more and more necessary, from 
the increased centralization of power in the orthodox prelates of Rome 
As the usurpations of Popes and Councils over the free consciences 
of men became more glaring and mtolerable, the spirit of resistance, 
which dared not show itself m open rebellion, sought and cherished 
a refuge, where hatred of the oppressors might be indulged without 
danger, and a pure doctrme might be orally and symbohcally pre- 
served, until happier tunes should return The Pauhcians, whose 
opinions were for the most part Mamchean, preceded the more illus- 


m R M Milnes's scrapbook, Memormh of Cambridge, owned by the Marquess of 
Crewe (Cf Tennyson Memoir, i, 48) 
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tnous and more unfortunate Albigenses, m this mode of warfare 
against spiritual as well as temporal tyranny The celebrated order 
of Templars, so widely diffused throughout Europe, so considerable 
by the rank and influence of its members, did not differ from the 
AJbigenses m the secret object of their endeavours, or the more 
important part of their mysterious rites From the time of Frederick II , 
the Itahan party of Ghibellmes began to assume an equal rank among 
these secret opponents of Roman supremacy 

Whatever might be the distinctive characters of these three de- 
nominations, their symbolical language was suflBciently m common 
to allow of uninterrupted mtercourse and combmation The rise of a 
new hterature m the eleventh and twelfth centuries afforded them a 
new weapon, far more terrible than any they had hitherto employed, 
and capable of being directed to a thousand purposes of attack and 
defence Since that fortunate event, we are gravely assured, the 
destimes of Europe have been in their hands, and the great revolu- 
tions which have agitated us are almost entirely due to their mde- 
fatigable operation 

No track of hterature has been untrodden by these masked assailants 
In poetry, in romance, in history, in science, everywhere^ we find traces 
of their presence Their influence in some shape or another, has been 
exerted on all nations, and, it might almost be said, on every individual 
mind The genius of Luther was no more than a puppet, mfalhbly 
directed by their invisible agency In the Protestant reformation they 
attained one object only of dieir unwearied pursuit, the overthrow of 
ecclesiastical domination They relaxed not therefore in the prosecu- 
cution of their ulterior aim, and m the revolution of 1789 came the 
t hril ling announcement of a second, a more decisive victory StiU the 
earth is not entirely free priests and despots stJl remain to enervate 
and to destroy their labors, therefore, are not complete, and the 
Freemasons of this day, legitimate inheritors of the persecuted 
Templars, are still pressmg forward® to the grand work of final re- 
generation 

’The Alchemists are claimed by our author The philosopher’s stone was not 
meant to be a stone, and if any were fools enough to seek it, they were but dupes 
of those, whom they thought their masters Metaphysicians do not fare much 
better The celebrated Raymond Lulli wrote all his works m gergo The philosopher 
of Nola, Giordano Bruno, is ranked with LuUi, on whose logic he commented We 
must crave leave to doubt whether any secrets exist m the writmgs of poor Bruno, 
except such as are made so by the obscurity of his metaphysical doctrmes Nor 
does his fate seem to require Rossetti’s Deus m machindf the secret society The 
author of '*Spaccio deHa Bestia Tnonfante” naturally perished at the stake [H ] 

* It IS remarkable how mtrepidly the Professor passes over disputed pomts To 
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But, averting for a time our eyes from these splendid consumma- 
tions, let us examine in detail the several methods of assault by which 
a few darmg politicians got possession of all avenues to the Western 
Parnassus Here it is necessary to acquaint the inexperienced reader, 
who dreams of nothing less, that, about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, occurred a great change in the constitution of these 
societies Up to that period the symbohcal language had been entirely 
of an amatory character The love poems® and love courts of Provence 

read him, one would imagme die connexion of modem Freemasonry with the 
ancient societies was a fact universally admitted Yet many learned persons have 
been of opmion that, in its present form, or any nearly resemblmg it, the Masonic 
mstitution can be traced no higher than the times of die Protectorate The Templars, 
with their mysterious Baphomet, are covered with still greater obscurity We know 
no histoncal grounds for considermg die Albigenses as an organized society Some 
Shibboleths they probably had, for the persecuted always stand m need of such 
protection, but the complicated proceedmgs and extensive correspondences, 
ascribed to them by Rossetti, appear to exist only m his lively imagmation His 
assertions respectmg the Ghibellmes are even less supported by historical authon- 
ties [H] 

® Our author is perhaps not acquamted with the Provengal language, or he would 
hardly have failed to brmg illustrations of his theory from that quarter Indeed 
It seems so indispensable for one who seeks to explain die peculiar characteristics 
of Itahan poetry, to examme diligendy the early compositions from which those 
characteristics were unquestionably derived, that we cannot help feelmg some 
surprise at the neglect of them by Signor Rossetti He tells us, it is true, that the 
‘‘Lives of the Trovaton” by Nostradamus are wntten m gergo, and cites, by way 
of example, the story of Pier Vidal, who was hunted by the wolves (i e accordmg 
to the new lights, by the Romish party) but the poems themselves, although 
the origmals of all the subsequent love poetry, and m particular of many fhmgs 
strange, and some admirable, m Dante and Petrarch, are never quoted Yet m 
these he would have found at least as many phrases and idioms, which, by skilful 
adaptation, might have starded the reader mto a momentary belief m his hypothesis 
The Albate, a class of poems, m which the word “alba” recurs at the close of 
every stanza, would doubdess have suggested to him the name and fortunes of 
the Albigenses We recommend to his notice the Albata o^^ Guillaume d’Altopol, 
addressed to the Virgm, “Esperansa de totz ferms esperans,” &c , and that very 
beautiful one of Giraud de Bomel, m which the burden runs, “E ades sera FAlba ” 
He may make a good speculation also m a smgular kmd of composition (said to 
have been mvented by Rambaud d’Orange, who is mentioned by Petrarch m the 
Fourth Capitolo of the Tnonfo d'Amore), which consists m verses overlaid with 
a runmng commentary in prose or verse, professmg to explam, but often obscurmg 
their text It is probable that the Reggimenti dej5e Donne of Barbenni, and the 
Tesoretto of Latmi, are composed m imitation of these The followmg specimen, 
m which the hne is by one poet, and the paraphrase or mterpretation by another, 
will please Signor Rossetti and it must be owned they are obscure enough to 
be of service to his theory “E poia i horn per catre gras mont les” In plam 
English, “And man ascends by four very slow steps ” The comment, which is by 
Giraud Riquier, who hved towards the end of the thirteenth century, runs thus 
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and Toulouse, were vehicles of political discussion, of active con- 
spiracy, of heretical opinion An ingenious chain of antitheses, so 
contrived as to suggest, m expressions apparently the most unmean- 
mg, secrets of profoimd signification, or denunciations of bitter ani- 
mosity, served to umte men of genius, however remote from each 
other, in the great cause of a veiled, but terrible, Liberty When poetry. 


“Ver dis segon que’m pes, 

E que truep cossiran, 

Li gra son benestan 
Lo premier es onrars, 

El segons es selars, 

El ters es gen servirs, 

El quartz es bon sufrirs 
E cascus es mot lens, 

Tal qu’el pueya greumens 
Hon ses elenegar” 

"He says trutb, as I think, |[ and find, considermg, |1 the steps are well suited || 
The first is. To honor, || and the second. To conceal, |1 and the third. To do gentle 
service, |1 and the fourth. To suffer well |1 And each is very slow, 1| so that 
scarcely mounts it || a man without pantmg” 

The quamt style m which the Trovaton generally designate their mistresses, 
sometimes employing abstract terms instead of names, as Lov Bel Deport, Mon 
Plus Leial, Mon Cortes, sometimes professmg to name them only by descnption, 
wdl appear to the Professor a strong argument for the unreality of those ladies 
Take, for example, the poem of Amaud de Marveil, of which the foUowmg is an 
madequate imitation 

[See the last poem tn the Appendix A, p S18] 

We are, however, decidedly of opmion, that, although the antitheses and studied 
obscurities, which supply to Rossetti's theory its only colour of plausibihty, are 
more abundant m these poems than m the more chaste and classical school which 
succeeded them, he would find even greater difficulty to estabhsh his hypothesis 
upon them with any tolerable secunty The facts with which he would have to 
deal are too stubborn, too histoncal The Cours d Amour were no secret meetmgs, 
but assemblies "frequent and full," at which prmcely ladies presided, dehberated, 
and resolved What secret treason was mtended by the Countess de Champagne, 
daughter of Louis le Jeune, when she made her memorable decision, "En amour 
tout est grace, en manage tout est necessite par cons6quent FAmour ne peut 
exister entre gens mari^s!” Here we have infidelity preached to be sure, but m 
rather a different sense from that which the Professor is huntmg for, and one less 
likely to be offensive to the gay rulers of that time At least we may judge so 
from the answer of the Queen, when the above decision was appealed against— 
* A Dieu ne plaise, que nous soyons assez osees pour contredire les arrets de la 
Contesse de Champagne?” History assures us, that the loves of the Troubadours 
were real and natural They largely cultivated the practice as well as the theory of 
gallantry We should like to have heard their hearty laughter at an erudite pro- 
fessor, who should have attempted, m their presence, to argue away the fair 
forms, which they wooed and often won, into shadows and types, and mere 
subjects of mtellectual enjoyment [H ] 
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after its decline in Southern France, began to revive under brighter 
auspices in Italy, the same system was for some time contmued Cmo 
da Pistoia, Cecco Ascolan, both the Guidos, and other foster-fathers 
of the new language,^® rhymed after the fashion of their Provengal 
predecessors, and expounded their pohbcal theories m the deceitful 
form of sonnets and canzones 

It seems, however, that old Death, as they piously denominated the 
Holy See, got notice of these amorous pasqmnades, and would have 
speedily succeeded in extermmating the obnoxious lovers, had it not 
been for a master-stroke of pohcy on their part What does the reader 
imagine^ They threw away their love-tales, and took up missals, went 
duly to matms, instead of 'hrushing their hats o’ mormngs,” in short, 
exchanged the symbols hitherto m use for others of a similar anti- 
thetical character, but grounded on the venerable mysteries of Cathohc 
rehgion 

This change was eflFected by Dante We have the announcement 
of It in the Wita Nuova,” the result in the “Divina Commedia,” the 
commentary, for those who have ears to hear, in the "Convito,” the 
"De Vulgan Eloquentid,” and others of his minor works On this 
account, and not for a moie obvious reason, he is styled "creator 
Imguae” by such of his admirers as were also of the sect On this 
account he is represented under the designation of Adam,^^ both by 

“ It IS among these wnters that the new theory finds its best portion of materials 
Their infinite obscunty, perhaps m some measure owing to a corrupt text, gives 
ample scope for arbitrary constructions The lover of poetry will not here lose 
by adopting Signor Rossetti's mterpretations, as he does m the case of better 
writers Some meanmg is preferable to none It is curious that Gmguene has said, 
as if by anticipation of Rossetti, Ton pourrait en quelque sorte les croire tous 
amoureux du m^me ob]et, puisqu' aucun d'eux ne dit le nom de sa maitresse, aucim 
ne la peint sous des traits sensibles ” That cntic abandons in despair some passages 
of Cecco and Cmo, which bnghten up under the new hghts sufSciently well See 
the soimets "Muoviti, Pietate, e va mcamata,” &c "Deh, com sarebbe dolce com- 
pagnia,” &c, and some others m the collection of Poeti Ajitichi, published by 
Allacci [H ] 

“The chapter, '^Dante figurato m Adamo,” is one of the most smgular m this 
smgular book In the "De Vulgan Eloquentid,” Dante mquues what the first word 
was that Adam spoke, and supposes it to have been EL, the name of God 
*Absurdum, atque rationi videtur homficum, ante Deum ab homme qmcquam 
nommatum fuisse, cum ab ipso et per ipsum factus fmsset homo ' In the "Paradiso'* 
occurs a parallel passage Dante, m the 26th canto, represents himself as question- 
mg Adam on the same subject, who answers, "Pria ch'io scendessi all* mfemale 
ambascia, I si chiamava m terra il Sommo Bene EL si chiamb di poi '' Instead of 
leaving this among the many mstances of recondite subtlety to be met with m times 
of darkness, Rossetti mgeniously brmgs m illustration of it, an emgmatical epi- 
gram, usually ascnbed to Dante, though perhaps on no very good authonfy 
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himself m various parts of his works, and by contemporary^^ (imtiated) 
writers On this account, too, his adventures form the subject of many 
artfully constructed romances, in which his name, and allusions to his 
poem, may be traced by many subtle mdications 
After his death, however, the old disgmse of love poetry, never 
entirely abandoned by himself, appears to have been resumed by his 
successors, nor when from the pen of Petrarch this derived still more 
extensive celebnty and security, do we find that the other veil, that of 
Cathohcism, was resorted to by any writers of eminence In other 
countries, nevertheless, and later times, religion was found again con- 
venient for the concealment of irrehgious pohtics Many modem 
societies, the first grades of which bear a Chnstian character, lead 
up their neophytes by degrees to a very different temunation Nor 
is the practice unknown to recent hterature The writings of Sweden- 
borg, accordmg to Rossetti, afford an admirable illustration of Dante, 
and far from being worthy of rejection as the contemptible ravmgs 
of a fanatic, are m reahty an interestmg exposition of masomc cere- 
monies 


' O tu che sprezzi la nona figura, 

E SCI di men che la sua antecedente, 

Va e raddoppia la sua susseguente. 

Per altro non t ha fatto la Natura ” 

The "nona figura” is I, the nmth m the alphabet ‘ Not worth an H,” is a common 
proverbial expression in Italy The "double subsequent' makes the Greek word 
' Kaxa ” Now the common tradition has been, that some one of the Nen faction 
derided Dante for his smallness of stature, calhng him an I, and that m revenge 
this epigram was written This, however, is far too commonplace a solution for our 
Hierophant The I, accordmg to him, denotes Imperatore, and he supposes it to 
have been for some tune the secret symbol used by the sect, until for some reason 
or other it was changed to E L, Ennco Lucemburghese, about the time that Dante 
commenced his poem "Pna ch'io scendessi all' infemale ambascia ” The strange 
notice of Beatnce's character m the "Vita Nuova,” where she is declared to be the 
Number Nme, "because she was perfect, and because the Holy Trinity was the 
root of her bemg,” seems to the Professor a corroboration of his view of the "nona 
figura ” The same number, too, recurs frequently m masomc language [H ] 
1832, 1834 have ‘cotemporary ' 

^ We are mchned to put some faith m Signor Rossetti's accoimt of Swedenborg 
It has always struck us, whenever we have dipped mto his wntmgs, that they are 
mtended rather as parables and satues, than anythmg more serious They are qmte 
unlike the heated conceptions of an enthusiast Swedenborg is methodical and 
heavy, equally destitute of imagination and of wit, but sometimes makmg clumsy 
attempts at the latter We think it not improbable, that his angels and spiritual 
worlds among men may refer, as Rossetti supposes, to some society of which he 
was a member Perhaps, however, the account the Seer has left us of his first 
vision may be thought to furnish so simple an explanation of his subsequent 
reveries, diat nothmg further can be required ‘1 had eaten a hearty supper,” 
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But upon what foundation, the astonished reader will inquire, on 
what foundation does this strange fancy-castle repose^ Where are the 
authentic documents which are to reverse the decisions of history^ 
Where the credible witnesses, whom we must believe henceforward in 
contradiction to all our usual media of information^ It is incumbent 
certainly on the learned Professor to answer these questions without 
delay, that we may at least have something to believe in compensation 
for what he has torn from us If we are indeed to change the old 
scholastic maxim mto, “De apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem 
est ratio,” let us at least be assured that these substitutions of Signor 
Rossetti are not illusory also At present we feel the same sort of im- 
pression from his work, which has sometimes been produced in us by 
certain wonderful effusions of philosophy m a neighbormg country, 
where Reahty and actual Existence are held cheap, and considered 
as uncertain shadows, in comparison with some mysterious essences 
of Possibihty and Incomprehensibleness, which lies close bottled up, at 
the bottom^^ of all our thoughts and sensations ^ But here at all events 
we are on plain ground of human life We demand that the considera- 
tion be shewn us, for which we are to give up the inheritances of 
common behef, and to swear "in verba magistri,” that nothing is as it 
seems in the whole course of history We are far from denying that an 
undercurrent may be discovered of much greater magnitude and 
importance than has hitherto been imagmed, but we require positive 
proof of its existence m the first place, and afterwards of every addi- 
tional inch of ground assigned to its progress 

In such mvestigations as these, from their very nature ambiguous 


he tells us, **perhaps too hearty and I was sitting alone in my chair, when a 
bright bemg suddenly appeared to me, and said, ‘Swedenborg, why hast thou 
eaten too much«^' ” Instead of bemg bled, the simple Swede founded a sect, many 
thousand of which exist at this day, and m this countryl [H ] 

Hegel, who died last year of Cholera at Berhn, has been for some years un- 
doubted occupant of the philosophic throne, at least m the North of Germany The 
Southern states still revere the authority of Schellmg, from whom Hegel, havmg 
been his disciple, thought proper to revolt He occupied himself much in findmg a 
solution to a problem of his own, “How to deduce the Umverse from the Absolute 
Zero ” We are not aware that he found one to his satisfaction, one of his fol- 
lowers, perhaps, was more successful, who published a pamphlet to prove that 
“the historical Jesus was a type of the non-existence of the Deity! I The Hegehtes 
say, that the most important object of Philosophy is to trace the boundaries be- 
tween Wesenheit, or the Ground of Bemg, and Unwesenheit, or the Ground of 
Not Bemg If they could succeed m this, they think they would carry all before 
them We dare say they are nght in so thinking, but the first step is rather ex- 
pensive Some of them enlarge upon a fundamental prmciple of Dunkelheit, or 
Darkness, which they seem mclmed to deify, and mdeed every syllable of their 
wntmgs may be considered an appropriate homage to such a power [H ] 
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and perplexed, the greatest dehcacy of discrimination, and the most 
cautious suspense of judgment, are absolutely necessary, or we are lost 
at once m the wildest dreams But the gentleman, with whom we 
have to do, never stops, never dehberates, never doubts On he drives, 
in full conviction that all his past reading is in his favour, and full 
faith that all his further reading will confirm it Indeed his trust in 
what Providence will do for him is highly edifying If he has not yet 
discovered a single passage even in an obscure author, which by due 
wrenching of construction might be brought in evidence for some 
favourite notion, he considers that notion no less demonstrated, than 
if he had produced the concurrent testimony of all ancient and modem 
writers The possible future is to him as secure as the actual past 

His great proposition, on the tmth of which almost everythmg de- 
pends, that tlns^® Setta d’Amore did really exist, is not, he confesses it, 
estabhshed by proof in the present volume For the present, he says, 
we must content ourselves with an h5^othesis abundant documents 
exist, enough to make a large book, by which the matter can be set 
beyond all doubt Strange that he should not have thought it ex- 
pedient to produce these documents, if they are m his possession, and 
not merely assured to him by the strong faith to which we have al- 
luded^ Strange, that he should labour through half this volume to 
establish the existence of this sect by laboriously collected parallelisms 
of difiEerent passages in unconnected poems, and not dispense with all 
this unnecessary trouble by the simple process of provmg the fact 
in the first instance^ Are his hps sealed perhaps by a masomc oath^ 
This can hardly be, for he promises to communicate these secrets at 
no distant period, and in several parts of his book he gives us to 
understand that his information on the masonic rites is entirely de- 
rived from published works on the subject, or from such other means 
as are either lawful, or at least do not subject hnn to penalties for 
indiscretion But if he has not the fate of the unfortunate Bracciarone 
before his eyes,^® of what can he be afraid^ Truly, we apprehend his 
reading on these matters has led him to form a greater partiahty for 
the cunning of the Fox, than for the generous, breast-openmg Pehcan, 
or the sunphcity of the superior Dove If mdeed, the comcidences he 
has hitherto offered to our notice are the only proofs he can adduce, 
we cannot consider them as decisive or substantial We do not deny 
that they are very curious and mteresting We know not whether 
Signor Rossetti has employed more art m assemblmg them than we 

“ Here a passage from Rossetti s Chapter 13 forms a footnote 

“ Bracciarone, accordmg to our author, was subjected to persecution for betray- 
ing the Chiave, or Secret of the Sect [H ] 
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have been able to detect,^’' but, as they stand, they certainly justify a 
presumption, that something beyond what meets the ear was intended 
by some of the writers, whose works he exammes Still, we are a 
long way from the ‘"imaginations all compact,” which he would force 
on our acceptance 

We are not entitled to assume identity of purpose, wherever we 
find identity of expression Because certam societies, existing at diflFer- 
ent epochs, make use of sumlar metaphors in order to designate their 
secret proceedings, it will not follow that those proceedmgs are 
identical, or that any connection exists between them beyond that of 
mere exterior language Similar circumstances are constantly pro- 
ducing similar residts Now all secret societies are, in respect of their 
secrecy, similarly situated, all have the same necessity of expressing, 
m their symbohcal language, that relation of contrast to the unimti- 
ated, on which their constitution depends It is natural, therefore, 
that ah should seek for metaphorical analogies to indicate this contrast, 
and those analogies will be sought in the contrasts of outward nature,— 
m the opposition, for instance, of light to darkness, warmth to cold, life 
to death, and all the others which Signor Rossetti considers as affording 
decisive proofs of affihation, whenever they occur m the text-books 
of separate societies 

Meanwhile, masonic lodges, even m the view of our mgenious 
author, do not occupy the whole of God's earth The ordinary passions 
of our nature continue m operation, without much regard to them 
But these ordinary passions require the occasional use of metaphors, 
and as the prominent objects in the material universe are always ready 
at hand, it will sometimes happen that the same comparisons may be 
employed by persons who never dreamed of secret conspiracies or 
imtiatory rites Still less, therefore, is the occurrence of phrases in a 
common book resembhng those m some symbohc exposition, any evi- 
dence of necessary connection between things so widely distant The 
novice, who has passed through his terrifying ordeal m the open 
grave or coffin, may be told that he nses to new life m the secluded 
privacies of his lodge, but it by no means follows that Dante must 
allude to this circumstance when he uses the same figure It may 
happen that more than one Italian poet fixes some leading incident of 
his story at the first hour of the day, simply because that time of mom- 
mg has a beautiful, and therefore a poetical character, but there 

” Occasionally we have found his quotations unfaithful It is not fair to extract 
part of a sentence from "The Convito,” m which Dante denves the word ‘ Cortesia” 
from the word "Corte,” without paymg the shghtest attention to the clause imme- 
diately foHowmg, m which he declares himself to mean the usage of ancient 
Courts, and not such as then flounshed [H ] 
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seems no need of recurring for a further explanation of so intelligible 
a fact to some mystical question in a cateclusm of Amencan masons 

It may happen again that the solemnity and rehgious importance 
attached by Platonic lovers to all circumstances connected with their 
passion, may have led them to assign to the festivals of the Christian 
church^® any prominent event m the hves of their ladies Or accident 
and imitation may well be conceived to account for such resemblances, 
nor should it more surprise us to find some secret transacbons of the 
Templars dated on the same days which this or that poet may have 
selected, than to find an Enghsh law term datmg from Easter, or 
English rents paid at Lady-day We do not, however, mean to repre- 
sent all Signor Rossetb’s instances of comcidence as worth no more 
than these we have mentioned His proof is of a cumulative character, 
and injustice is done to it by citing detached parts We will proceed 
to examine rather more closely his theory respecting Dante, because this 
is the most important porbon of his work, and will afford the best 
specimen of his mode of inductive reasoning 

In the ‘‘Comento Anahbco,’' pubhshed by Rossetb m 1826-7, he 
broached a comparabvely small numbei of paradoxes, to those con- 
tained m the present disquisibon, yet amply suiBBcient to startle the 
pubhc, and to provoke no very lement criticism Wmcmg under the 
attacks he has sustained, our bold adventurer does not, however, 
retreat from his post, on the contrary, he makes an advance, mtend- 
mg to carry the enemy's camp by a coup de mam, or to terrify them 
at least to a dislodgement, by threats of sbll more intrepid assaults 
for the future The "Comento” represented Dante as a pohbcian, whose 
hatred to the Papal party mduced him to devise a great pohbcal alle- 
gory, of which his principal poem consists, but that he was averse to 
Catholic doctrines was not there asserted Rossetti's defence of him- 

“When Signor Rossetti proceeds to examine the Romantic Poets, he will not 
forget to put m reqmsition that Canzone, m which Anosto, m a dehghtful stram 
between banter and solemnity, tells us how he first met his mistress on *The 
summer fesbval of good St John,’ and how amidst the dances and banquets, the 
music and processions, the streets and theatres crowded with lovely forms, yet, 
"m so fair a place, he gazed on nothmg fairer than her face ” Midsummer’s day, the 
feast of St John, is still a great time of rejoicmg among the Freemasons Signor 
Rossetti can hardly ha\e failed to remark ^s 'proof of his theory But we really 
expect his thanks for suggestmg to him a passage m Rousseau’s ^‘Confessions,” 
which, we doubt not, m his hands may prove a key to all that was mexphcable 
in the character of that unfortunate man, besides throwmg much hght on the 
stormy times of the Revolution Just before the descnption of his adventure with 
Mademoiselles Galley and Graffenreid, a descnpbon on which are lavished all 
the charms of an mmiitable style, occurs this important remark, more valuable 
for our Professor than all the eloquence and sentiment m the world *‘C^4i;ait 
la sematne apris le St Jean ” [H ] 
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self for this excess of caution, since even then he allows he knew 
the whole complexion of the case, is rather amusing Now, however, 
the veil is thrown oflF Dante is not only an Imperiahst, but a Free- 
mason, not only an opponent of the temporal power of Rome, but 
an uncompromismg Reformei, whose views on rehgious subjects were 
anything but Cathohc Petrarch, Boccaccio, and a host of others less 
illustrious, were to the full as heretical, and in his capacity of a faithful 
son of the Church, the Piofessor makes some faint shew of being scan- 
dahsed at the impieties which his mdustry has discovered 

This improved theory has, it cannot be demed, one important ad- 
vantage over its own embryo condition While political hostility was 
alleged as the only motive which could actuate Dante and Petrarch m 
assuming these strange disguises, it was not easy to answer the obvious 
question, *^Why should these men have taken such infinite pains to 
say in secret what on numberless occasions they had said in pubhc^” 
The poet who wrote that bitter line, “La dove Cristo tutto di si merca,^' 
and many others not less plain spoken, could hardly have thought it 
necessary to mask his sentiments All his writmgs amply confirm the 
energetic declaration he has left us concernmg his own character, 

“Che s’lo al Vero son timido amico, 

Temo di perder vita tra coloro, 

Che questo tempo chiameranno antico ” 

If, however, as we are now informed, the spiritual supremacy of Rome 
was not less abhorred than her usurped temporalities, some answer 
may be found to an objection otherwise so fatal Some motive cer- 
tamly m this case would appear, for resorting, m the terrible days of 
the Inquisition, to these wonderful shifts and subtleties Still, we do 
not see how Signor Rossetti strengthens his cause by bringing together 
mstances of strong language openly used agamst Rome, since the more 
he shews to have been uttered without disguise, the less shall we be 
mchned to admit its necessity In the direct argument he altogether 
fails We see no reason to suppose that the Ghibellme party, as a body, 
entertained infidel sentiments, and certainly none whatever that 
Dante, in particular, was not a submissive son of the Church 

Rossetti may make some converts, but there is one who will never 
come over to his opimon— -the Muse of History She tells us that the 
Bianchi, of whom Dante was a leader, and with whom he suffered, 
were not originally Ghibelhnes They were a division of the Guelf 

See the last chapter [H ] 

The Gancelhen Bianchi and CanceUien Nen, were ongmaJly factions at Pistoia 
Gradually these names migrated to the capital, and the partisans of the Cerchi 
began to be denominated White, while Corso’s followers took pride m being 
Black [H] 
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party It is notorious that Dante fought m his youth against the 
Ghibelhne Fuorusciti, and his use of ‘vostri/’ m the dialogue with 
Farmata, suflBciently indicates to what party he considered himself 
naturally to belong When the force of circumstances drove the Bianchi 
into a closer connection with the Imperiahsts, there is no ground for 
supposing that they oflFered in sacrifice to Caesar aU the prejudices m 
which they had been educated At all events, until the mjustice of the 
Neri rulers had eflFected^^ the alliance of their new with their ancient 
enemies,^^ it is utterly improbable that Dante and those of his faction 
were versed in all the wild words and daring opinions, which might 
be current in the Emperor s court Yet Rossetti would have us believe 
that before the events occurred which detached him finally fiom the 
Roman party, he was already as deep m heresy as the supposed author 
of "De tabus Impostoribus 

We should certamly feel grateful for any theory that should satis- 
factorily explain the Wita Nuova ” No one can have read that singular 
work, without having found his progress perpetually checked, and his 
pleasure impaired, by the occurrence of passages apparently unin- 
telligible, or presenting only an unimportant meamng, m phrases the 
most laborious and mvolved These difficulties we have been in the 
habit of referrmg, partly to corruptions in the text, for of all the works 
of Dante^^ there is none m which the editions are so at variance, and 
the right readings so uncertain, partly to the scholastic forms of lan- 
guage with^^ which all writers at the revival of hterature— but none 
so much as Dante, a student in many umversities, and famous among 
his countrymen and foreigners for the depth of his scientific acquire- 
ments—delighted to overload the simphcity of their subject Certamly, 
imtil Signoi Rossetti suggested the idea, we never dreamed of looking 
for Chibelhne emgmas in a narrative apparently so remote from 
pohtics Nor did it occur to us to seek even for moral meanmgs, that 
might throw a forced and doubtful hght on these obscunties 

Whatever uncertain shape might, for a few moments, be assumed 
by the Beatrice of the "Commedia,’’ imparadised m overpowermg 

“ So 1832 and 1869, other editions have 'affected ' 

“Let It be remembered, too, that Dante married a Donati, and that, when 
mvested with authority as one of the Pnon, he impartially exercised the restnctive 
powers of the law agamst the leaders of both factions Postenty would have heard 
nothmg of his Ghibellmism, had not the ill-omened presence of Charles de Valois 
given power and a desperate mmd to the adherents of Donati See the narrative of 
Dmo Compagm, the best authonty on these subjects [H ] 

“ Dr Nott mformed the writer of these remarks, that he had been enabled, by 
collatmg several Italian MSS not generally known, to rectify many apparent 
obscunties m the "Commedia” itself [H ] 

“ This word, missmg in 1832, is supphed m 1834 and all foUowmg editions 
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effluences of light and music, and enjoying the immediate vision of the 
Most High, here at least, m the mild humihty and modest nobleness 
of the living and lovmg creature, to whom the sonnets and canzones 
are addressed, we did beheve we were safe from allegory Something 
mdeed there was of vagueness and unreality in the picture we beheld 
but it never disturbed our faith, for we beheved it to arise from the 
reverential feeling which seemed to possess the poet^s imagination, and 
led hun to concentrate all his loftiest sentiments and pure ideas of 
perfection in the object of his youthful passion, consecrated long since 
and idealized to his heart, by the sanctities of the overshadowing tomb 
It was a noble thing, we thought, to see the stem politician, the em- 
bittered exile,^® the man worn by the world’s severest realities, who 
knew how sharp it was to mount another’s stairs, and eat another’s 
bread, in his old age, yet, amidst these sufferings and wounded feel- 
ings, recurring with undaunted memory to the days of his happy boy- 
hood not for purposes of vain regret, not for complaints of deceived 
expectation, not to colour the past tune with the sombre tints of the 
present but to honour human nature, to glorify disinterested affection, 
to celebrate that solemn, primeval, mdissoluble alhance between the 
imagination and the heart 

It was this consideration, we confess, that imparted its principal 
charm to the character of Beatrice, both in the Wita Nuova,” and the 
great poem, which seemed its natural prolongation We liked to view 
these works m what appeared to be their obvious relation, nor could 
we ever read without emotion that passage m the conclusion of the 
former, m which the poet, feehng even then his hps touched by the 
mspirmg cherubim, speaks loftily, but indistinctly, of that higher monu- 
ment he was about to raise to her whom he had already celebrated 
with so ample a ritual of melodious eulogy 

In the "Paradise,” and the latter part of the ‘TPurgatory,” we have 
intimated already, that the reality of Beatrice Portinari seemed, for 
a tune, to become absorbed mto those celestial truths, of which she 
had always been a mirror to the unagmation of her lover Described 
throughout as most pure, most humble, most simple, most affectionate, 
and as the personal form in which Dante dehghted to contemplate the 
ideal objects of his moial feehngs, is it wonderful that she should be- 

^ It IS by no means certain that the Wita Nuova” was composed after the stormy 
period of Dante’s life had begun Rossetti takes for granted that it was written 
after 1302, the date of his exile He, of course, rejects entirely tlie apparent authority 
of Boccaccio m his ‘Vita di Dante,” where it is expressly stated that the poet wrote 
It m his twenty-seventh year, t e about 1292 It may, however, have been retouched 
afterwards Certamly the conclusion seems to refer to the “Commedia” as a work 
already m hand, yet we have no reason to think any of this was written before 
1300, the date assigned by Dante himself [H ] 
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come at last for him the representative of rehgion itself? We rise 
mdeed a step higher by this bold personification, but that step is on 
the same ascent we have climbed with him from the begmmng Judged 
by the exact standard of calculated reahties, it was no more true that 
Beatrice deserved the praises of those early sonnets, than that she is 
worthy to represent the Church, or Rehgion, in the solemn procession 
through terrestrial Paiadise Imagmation gave her the first, imagina- 
tion assigns the last accordmg as our tempers are disposed, we may 
blame the extravagance of the fiction, or sympathise with that truth 
of feelmg, which raises round its dehcate vitality this protecting veil, 
but we cannot, m fairness of reasoning, assume the absence of any real 
groundwork m the one representation of Beatrice, unless we are pre- 
pared to deny it also in the other 

Signor Rossetti, indeed, is fully so prepared He considers such a 
passion, as is usually thought to be depicted m the poems of that 
time, as utterly chimerical and absurd, and wonders at the stupidity 
of those learned men who have wiitten volumes on the contrary sup- 
position On this point we shall have a word to say presently Here 
we confine ourselves to maintaimng that a character may be allegorical 
in part, without being so altogether We are not inclmed, therefore, 
to admit the force of Rossetti^s argument, founded on the famous scene 
of the chariot, because, when we have cheerfully granted that the 
daughter of Folco Portinari was never robbed of the Christian Church 
by a Babylonian harlot, we do not agree with him that we have con- 
ceded all that IS of moment in the question We are still, it seems to us, 
at hberty to contend, not merely that a Florentme lady, named 
Beatrice, did actually exist, and was beloved by Dante, but that she 
is the very Beatrice whose miagmary agency he exhibits to us in his 
poem, and whose real conduct he describes in his “Life 

But while we are determmed, by the force of what our author dis- 
misses at once as foohsh prejudice and second-hand sentimentality, 
not to yield a single mch of ground further than facts oblige us, we 
frankly confess his observations have made so much impression on us, 
that we fear (at the risk of the Professor's contempt, we must use that 
word) there may be more of allegory in the two last of the Cantiche 
of the “Commedia," than we had hitherto imagined He need not 
triumph in this concession We are ready to die fighting m the cause, 
rather than go the whole lengths of a theory which would have us 
acknowledge nothing m the “dolce guida e cara," whose smile bnght- 
ened the brightness of Paradise, but a mixture of a possible good Pope 
and a possible good Emperorl 

Besides, the new interpretation of the “Vita Nuova" appears to us 
forced and desperate It might not be difficult, we imagine, to find 
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twenty other hidden meanings at least as plausible We will, however, 
give it at length, that our readers may judge The whole of that treatise, 
then, it appears, is a narration in gergo of one fact,— the change from 
Madonna Cortesia or Impenahsm, to Madonna Piet^ or Romamsm In 
proof of this, we have the second vision quoted “H dolcissimo Signore, il 
quale mi signoreggiava, per la virtii della gentihssima donna nella mia 
immaginazione, apparve come pellegrmo leggiermente vestito e di 
vih drappi” This indicates, we are told, that Dante was about to 
undertake an allegorical pilgrimage, clothed in Guelflc garments Love, 
who looked "as if his seignory had passed away,” proceeds to tell the 
poet, "lo vengo da quella donna, la quale e stata lunga tua difesa, e so 
che il suo venire non sara e pero quel cuore ch’io ti faceva aver da 
lei 10 Fho meco, e portolo a donna la quale sara tua difensione, come 
costei, e nommoUami, sicche lo la conobbi bene” Then Love disap- 
pears, and the poet remains “cambiato m vista,” (that is, says Rossetti, 
in his outward appearance), and tells us, "Dico quello che amore ni 
disse, awegnache non compiutamente, per tema ch"io avea di non 
scoprire il mio segreto ” This secret is the name of the new lady to 
whom he is to feign love The evil rumors which began to gather 
agamst Dante, on the occasion of this "nuova difesa,” for "troppa gente 
ne ragionava oltre ai termini della Cortesia” (that is, many persons 
not belonging to the Imperial party), occasioned some stem behaviour 
in Beatnce, who denied her lover the accustomed salutation In other 
words, the Imperial party began to suspect him of being a Papist 
"which,” the Professor adds, with some naivete, "was natural enough, 
seemg that all the world has hitherto made the same mistake ” 

Then follows a dream of Dante, in which Love appeared to him, 
and said, "Fih mi, tempus est ut prsetermittantur simulacra nostra ” 
After which he is commanded to make a Ballata, in which he should 
speak to his Beatitude, not immediately, but mdirectly, and should 
place in the midst of it some words, adorned with sweetest harmony, 
that might declare his real intention to the lady herself The Ballata 
follows, and the poet directs it to seek his Madonna, "Presso ch'avresti 
chiesta pietate” Accordmg to the new interpretation, this Ballata is 
a symbol of the "Divma Commedia,” and the words "nel mezzo” refer 
to the description of terrestrial Paradise in the latter part of the 
"Purgatory,” concermng which we shall hear a good deal presently 
The sonnet, which comes next in order, preceded by a prose para- 
phrase in Dante s usual fashion, does not certainly present a very m- 
telhgible sense, according to its hteral acceptation 

**In Hallam's text follow Dante's sixth sonnet from section thirteen, Hallam's 
translation, and his note on the word, "Pieta ” See Hallam's fifth sonnet, Vita Nmva, 
p 119 above 
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“I say Madonna/’ Dante adds, 'speaking, as it were, disdainfully ” 
In the new theory this mysterious Madonna Pieta represents the Catho- 
hc rehgion, and the sonnet is an announcement of the new disgmse 
found necessary for the sect Dante then vmdicates his frequent 
personifications of Love, quoting Ovid, who puts into the mouth of 
Love as of a human person, “Bella mihi video, bella parantur, ait’^ 
“And by this my book may be rendered clear to any one that doubts 
respecting any part of it” 

Of course this quotation from Ovid is eagerly laid hold of by Signor 
Rossetti, who considers it a key of the whole treatise, and it must be 
owned it suits his purpose well The death of poor Beatrice, although 
not the next incident mentioned by Dante, is the next he finds service- 
able and the mode of describmg it afiFords room for much triumph 
on the part of our new interpreter “Quomodo sola sedet civitas plena 
populo^ Facta est quasi vidua domma gentium^ II Signore della Gius- 
tizia chiamo quella gentilissima,” &c 

Now it seems there is extant a Latm letter, written by Dante to the 
conclave of cardinals on the occasion of the death of Clement V, 
exhortmg them to elect an Itahan pontiff, and thus to brmg back tibe 
chair of Peter from Avignon to Rome This letter begms with the very 
words above mentioned, “Quomodo sola sedet,” &c By this step Dante 
declared himself a partisan of Romamsm, anxious for the supremacy 
of the eternal city It was, therefore, according to Rossetti, an act of 
deception, a bait thrown out to nibbhng Guelfs, and exactly of a piece 
with his scheme of concealing heresy m an apparently orthodox poem 
It IS evident, the Professor thinks, that the death of Beatrice indicates 
the completion of the change to seeming Romamsm, and that this 
extract of the Latm letter was introduced to shew it He expatiates 
on the indifferent, unimpassioned style in which the death is first men- 
tioned the Strange passage m which Beatrice is declared to be the 
number nme, three tunes three, on account of her perfection, and 
because the Trmity was the root of her moral being, appears to him a 
decisive proof that no real person is here described, but a fictitious, 
allegorical creation, such as he has pomted out 

This, however, is far from being the only signification which he 
attaches to the death of Beatnce The important change of gergo 
occurred, once for all, under the auspices of Dante, but what then are 
we to make of Laura, Fiammetta, Selvaggia, and other objects of 
Platomc affection, equally mdispensable to the Professors theory?^^ 
His excursive fancy scorns to be confined to the limits of a single m- 
terpretation, even when it is the cherished fruit of his own labours 

the list, which he already considers large enough to need his explanation, 
may be added the Caterma of Camoens, the Elisa m the Eclogues of Garcilaso, the 
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That all those ladies should die before their lovers, is too great a 
prodigy for his scepticism to digest There must be a deep secret in 
it, and by dmt of searching m masonic books, and studying Sweden- 
borg, he thinks he has discovered it These "‘donne gentih,” it turns out 
are only beautiful truths, relative to a future perfect government, which 
the mitiated naturally fall m love with, and whose pretended deaths 
relate to a mystenous ritual function m the secret societies Thus 
Beatrice is part of Dante, and Laura of Petrarch The gnef of these 
faithful lovers for their departed mistresses, is grief only in the external 
man, beyond which the immitiated can understand nothing But the 
inner soul, which lives a true life m the possession of its great secret, 
rejoices all the while, and smiles at the hypocritical tears of its outward 
countenance Reserving to ourselves the privilege of ojBFermg some 
objections to this strange account, when we come to speak of Petrarch, 
we will now lay before our readers two extracts from that portion of 
Signor Rossetti’s work which treats of the "Divma Commedia ” 

This poem, he tells us, is a pohtical allegory throughout The Inferno 
represents Italy, the Abisso at the end bemg Rome, and the episodic 
scene m the mnth canto bemg intended to shadow forth the state of 
Florence, and the arrival of Henry of Luxemburg Purgatory is the 
actual condition of the Setta d’Amore, tormented and without rest, 
yet happy, "perche speran di venire, Quando che sia, alle beate genti ” 
Paradise is die Emperor’s court as it will be hereafter, when Maria, 
or the Immaculate Sect, shall have brought forth Christ, the anomted 
heir of the empire, who shall execute the great judgment on Babylon 
or Rome, and elevate all who have faithfully served him to peace and 
honour m his court The Professor shall explain these things m his own 
/ words 


Out next extract relates to the scene of the chariot It is taken from the 
eleventh chapter of Signor Rossettis work, which is headed ^‘Carattere 
Dommatico e Politico del Foema di Dante ”2® 


Our readers have now a tolerable notion of the Professor’s mode of 
argument It is impossible, we think, to deny the praise of great ingenu- 

"departed saint” of Milton, the Thyrza of Byron, the Lucy of Wordsworth, and 
half a hundred more whom we should he weary of enumeratmg Perhaps m some 
future edition we may hope for an opposite list of poets, who have died before 
their mistresses, a fact equally curious, it seems to us, and equally worthy of 
masomc mteipretation [H] 

The Editor has omitted these two passages of nearly five thousand words as 
Hallam’s essay is of mterest now not as a refutation of Rossetti but as an mde- 
pendent study of Dante 
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ity to tibe passages we have just cited The justice of some of his re- 
marks IS sufficiently obvious That there is much allegory m the 
"Divma Commedia’^ no one can be hardy enough to controvert, after 
the express assertion of the poet himself 

"O voi ch’ avete gF mtelletti sam, 

Mirate la dottrma, che s" asconde 
Sotto il velame degh versi stram” 

The only questions then are, What is the character of the allegorical 
part^ and what is its extent? Here agam the first of these questions 
seems to be answered by Dante himself In his “Epistle to Can 
Grande,” he says, 

Sciendum est quod istius opens (poematis sc ) non est simplex sensus, 
immo dici potest polysensum, hoc est, plunum sensuum Nam primus sensus 
est quod habetur per litteram, ahus est qm habetur per sigmficata per 
htteram Et primus dicitur htterahs, secundus vero allegoricus His visis 
mamfestum est quod duplex oportet esse subjectum circa quod currant 
alterm sensus Et ideo videndum est de subjecto hujus opens, prout ad 
htteram accipitur, demde de subjecto, prout allegonce sententiatur Est 
ergo subjectum totius, hterahter tantum accepti, status ammarum post 
mortem Si vero accipiatur ex istis verbis, colhgere potes, quod, secundum 
allegoricum sensum, poeta agit de Lafemo isto, m quo, peregrmando ut 
viatores, mereri et demeren possumus Si vero accipiatur opus allegonce, 
subjectum est homo, prout, merendo et demerendo, per arbitni hbertatem, 
Justitiae premianti et pmuenti obnoxius est 

Does it not appear from this simple statement, that the principal 
allegory m the “Commedia” is of a moral nature, representmg the 
struggles of man with himself, the wretched condition to which his 
vices condemn hun, the glonous difficulties which attend his ascent 
upon the mountam of virtue, and that perfect peace which, when the 
good fight has been fought, awaits the rehgious mmd m the enjoyment 
of unlimited love towards God and man^ Rossetti, however, who thanks 
a man cunnmg m direct proportion to the opeimess of his language, 
beheves this very passage to be wntten m gergo^ and to contain for 
adepts a declaration that Italy and the Impenal court are the real 
subjects of the poem By this scheme of mterpretation anythmg may 
be made of anythmg we contmue to adhere to the plam words of 
Dante, although we by no means contend that there may not be several 
partial allegories of a pohtical complexion scattered through the poem, 
as the ^‘Poly sensum^ seems to mtimate, and as Signor Rossettis book 
has, we confess, made appear more probable to us than before 

The second question, What is the extent of allegory m Dante^ 
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answers itself for those possessed of poetical feeling Moral and 
political ideas, however they may have contributed to the first forma- 
tion of the plan in Dante’s understanding, however much they may 
have strengthened his purpose and animated his feelmgs towards the 
execution of it, yet would assuredly not have been permitted to en- 
croach on the ground already consecrated to the free activity of his 
imagination, and the deep tenderness of his affections 

If Signor Rossetti were to wnte a poem, (be the event averted!)®® 
he would no doubt remind us, in every line, of some interior meamng, 
because that meamng would never be absent from his thoughts The 
poetry would be to him an msignificant mask, and to indulge any 
feelmg for it, considered apart from its prosaic object, would be in his 
opinion a ndiculous folly! But widely different is the method of 
creative mmds Their vision reaches far, and embraces all objects 
within their horizon, without ever passing over those m their immedi- 
ate neighborhood To every man, worthy the name of poet, the first 
object IS always the Beautiful No allegory, however wise and pro- 
found, can distract him from it He may study such meanings as a 
diversion, a piece of by-play, but they never interfere with the grand 
purpose to which his ‘spiritual agents are bent up ” They are limited 
then, not by speculation about the prospects of any party, Guelf or 
GhibeUine, but by the poet’s own sense of harmonious fitness, that 
mward testimony, which affords to creative intellects a support during 
their work of thought, not very dissimilar from that which conscience 
supphes to all men m their work of hfe 

If we have been compelled to enter our protest against the un- 
certamty and exclusiveness of the new theory, when apphed to the 

*^Lest the exclusion of Signor R.ossetti from this number should seem harsh to 
any reader of these remarks, who has not also read his book, we feel bound to 
mention an emendation of Petrarch proposed by that gentleman, which, we fhmk, 
will set the matter beyond doubt Havmg got some strange crotchet mto his head 
about 'Xuce” bemg a sacred word among the sectanans, he proposes to alter the 
well-known Ime, 

"Ove il bel volto di Madonna luce,” 

mto Ov* e il bel volto di Madonna Luce, literally, ‘^‘where the pretty face of 
Mrs Light is!” After this specimen, it is useless to quote his obstmate preference 
of the prosaic and mdeed ndiculous readmg, ‘porta t fion** m Dante’s noble de- 
scnption of the tempestuous wmd He takes no sort of notice of the imitated 
passage in Anosto, where we never heard of “fion” havmg been suggested by any 
commentator The alteration, "Pap’ h Satan, Pap’ e Satan, Aleppe,” does violence 
to the language no less than to the poetry Besides, it was useless even for his own 
purpose [H] 

This parenthesis was omitted from the text by Henry Hallam m editmg 1834, 
and has never smce been restored 
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wntings of the "gran padre Alighier ” we must express a still more 
decided aversion, when it would embrace the two others of the great 
Italian triumvirate Petrarch, indeed, we are assured by our undaunted 
theorist, affords a far richer harvest of facts in corroboration of the 
new doctrme, than his great predecessor These nches, however, like 
the rest of the Professors wealth, are held out rather to feed our 
imagination with hopes for the future, than to satisfy us in present 
com We have little doubt he may hereafter wnte a very pretty 
"Comento Anahtico’^ on the Canzomere, but we have still less, that 
his arguments will prove utterly invahd and sophistical At present he 
has given us no sort of evidence that Petrarch was a heretic, and a 
proper member of the supposed Setta His language indeed, against the 
Papal court, is even more vehement than that of Dante, but its 
virulence is unconcealed, and far from incompatible with the severest 
notions of orthodoxy It should be remembered too, although Signor 
Rossetti would have us forget it, that, m ahnost every instance, these 
denunciations are uttered against the court of Avignon, and that the 
word Babylon, when applied to that court, has a pecuhar reference to 
the Jewish captivity Far from bemg a proof of feehngs mimical to the 
See of Rome, this tone of indignant complaint may be considered as 
fresh from the heart of a pious Itahan Cathohc 
So httle does Petrarch appear to have been judged for these expres- 
sions by his own contemporaries,^^ as Signor Rossetti would now judge 
hun, that the Holy See actually forced its patronage upon hun, and he 
was considered by the devout of that day as an eminent theologian 
Yet his life was open to all A frequent guest in the palaces of the great, 
a commissioned defender of the rights of senates, a correspondent of 
eminent men m church and state, the friend of Colonna, the advocate 
of Rienzi, famous throughout Europe for eloquence and learmng, yet 
more than for the poetry which has raised him high among the im- 
mortals, with so many eyes upon him, and so many envious of his 
fortune, he would have been an easy victim, had he dealt in the secret 
manoeuvres which Signor Rossetti supposes We cannot consider a 
vague story that Pope Innocent once suspected him of magic, as carry- 
ing any weight m the balance against the immumty and even favour, 
so far as he would accept it, which he enjoyed under three successive 
pontiffs 

Besides, a far more extensive alteration of gergo than that which is 
represented to have taken place m the time of Dante, would have been 
necessary to brmg the sentiments of Petrarch mto community with 
those of the Florentine Fuorusciti of 1311 The pohtics of Italy under- 


See note 12 above 
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went, m the fifty years that separate^^ the death of Dante from that 
of his successor, a revolution of no slight moment The Ghibellme 
prmces of the North loosened or broke oflE their connexion with the 
Imperial court No one now dreamed of umversal monarchy, vested 
in the Ca&sars, as a panacea for all political evils Least of all would 
Petrarch give into such a chimera, who considered all Germans as 
'lirutal knaves,”®® and whose burst of patriotic indignation is so well 
known 

"Ben provide Natura al nostro stato, 

Quando de FAlpi schermo 
Pose fra noi, e la Tedesca rabbia ” 

At one tune, it is true, Petrarch with the other "magnammi pochi a 
cm il ben piace,” entertained hopes from the promised mtervention of 
Charles IV His hortatory epistle to that sovereign, entitled "De 
Pacificandd Itahd,” is one of his best Latin compositions His interview 
with him at Mantua, when, four years after the date of that epistle, 
Charles actually entered Italy, is recorded m an eloquent letter A 
passage in the reply of Charles to Petrarch, as quoted by De Sade, 
affords great cause of triumph to Rossetti "En voyant tant d'obstacles, 
et si peu de forces, mon esprit auroit hesite, si rAmour, ce puissant 
mobile des coems, ne les avoit fait disparoitre L'Amour s"est assis sur 
mon char avec moi, en me presentant des tnomphes, des couronnes, et 
une place parmi les astres He quotes, m illustration of this, some 
sonnets and canzones, in which obscure historical allusions occur, 
amongst others the famous "O aspettata m ciel beata e bella Anuna,” 
addressed, as is commonly said, to Jacopo Colonna, bishop of Lombes, 
Petrarch^s intimate friend, but, according to Rossetti, who takes not the 
slightest notice of the received opimon, secretly designed for the Pontiff 
of the Setta d’Amore He rests much on the concluding hnes, "che non 
pur soUo bende Alberga Amor, per cm si piagne e nde ” 

But leavmg this trifling guesswork, let us turn to another point,— 
the passion for Laura We are well content to let the whole question 
be decided by the judgment which any candid man would pronounce 

So 1832, 1834, 1862, 1863 Boston and 1869 have ‘separated ' 

Epist sme tit 15 [H ] 

Is It not reasonable to suppose that "Armour,” in this place, is used only m its 
general sense of benevolence'^ But if a more recondite meanmg is required, we may 
plausibly conjecture that an allusion was mtended to Petrarch, as a poet of Love 
By that tune his Italian verses were as much known, though perhaps hardly as 
much admired, as his Latm compositions "Favola fh gran tempo ” And he expressly 
tells us that, m his interview with Charles at Mantua, he found that prmce 
acquainted with the mmutest cucumstances of his life [H ] 
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on this part of it Not only, according to Rossetti, Laura never existed, 
but Petrarch s gnef for her death is not meant to be gnef, it is, on the 
contrary, a high state of inward exultation, employing—Heaven knows 
why or wherefore— an exterior language of seeming complaint* 

Now by this our patience is wellmgh exhausted We have borne 
much from Signor Rossetti, but we consider this as an outrage upon 
common sense, [which is near consigning the perpetrator to that 
category of unpleasant mdividuals, whose only consolation must be, 
that they are not knaves We denounce this notion as the very idiocy of 
hypothesis] Others have doubted the existence of Laura, but no one, 
however dead to poetry, or inattentive to facts, ever dreamed of 
suspecting a joyful intention in the melancholy strains of the second 
half of the Canzomere For our own parts, we agree with Gmguen6, 
that m the present state of the question, a man must be an immoderate 
sceptic, who can refuse to admit the personahty of Laura as an his- 
torical fact If ever passion was real, we beheve that was It bears every 
character and note of truth It was pecuhar, certainly, some pecuhan- 
ties attach to it as incidents of the time, and of these we shall presently 
speak more at large, some agam, which arose from the character of the 
man 

But if Love and Grief ever spoke by a human voice, they murmured 
on the banks of Sorga, and in the “vie aspre e selvagge” to which their 
devoted victim fled The evidence for this does not rest on the poems 
alone, although, to any mind, undebauched by the jargon of a system, 
these must carry the fullest conviction We Imow more of the habits, 
thoughts, and passions of Petrarch, than is our fortune with almost 
any other eminent man of modem times His letters are a faithful and 
perpetual record of what he felt and did Even his philosophical works 
are rich with the history of his own heart He is too vam, too dependent 
on the affection of others, not to commit to writmg the minutest turns 
in that troubled stream of passion, which hurried him onward from 
place to place, from one pursuit to another, until he found at last in the 
grave that desired repose, which neither the sohtudes of Vaucluse and 
Arqua, nor the prmcely halls of the Visconti, had been able to bestow 

How any one can read those numerous passages in his private corre- 
spondence, m which he speaks of Laura, without feehng the impossi- 
bihty of his passion havmg been a pohtical allegory, we cannot at 
present understand 

Perhaps Signor Rossetti's future writings may give us some idea of it 
Let him exert his abflities to discover the latent gergo in such accents 

*®The passage m square brackets was censored by a careful father from 1834, 
and has not smce been restored 
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as these ‘The day may^® perhaps come" ’—it is Petrarch speaking to one 
of his mtimate friends— “when I shall have calmness enough to con- 
template all the misery of my soul, to examine my passion, not however 
that I may continue to love her, but that I may love Thee alone, O my 
God^ But at this day, how many dangers have I still to surmount, how 
many efforts have I yet to make^ I no longer love as I did love, but 
still I love I love m spite of myself, but I love in lamentations and 
tears I will hate hei— no— I must still love her ” 

Let the Professor tell us how he imagines real love would speak m 
such circumstances, and whether it could borrow a more pathetic tone 
than this, or than we hear in the dialogues with St Augustin, which are 
entitled, “De secreto conflictu curarum mearum ” 

The Professor s promises respecting Boccaccio are, as usual, more 
abundant than his performances Yet there is some curious matter on 
this subject The “Vita di Dante” is claimed for the all-absorbing gergo, 
by which the additional advantage is gamed of being enabled to reject 
its biographical authority, the “Filocolo” contains, we aie informed, 
“all the degrees, all the proceedings of the ancient sect, and relates in 
detail all its principal vicissitudes, especiallv that change of language, 
rendered necessary by imminent dangers It is a hieroglyphical com- 
ment on the ‘Commedia," and a companion to the Vita Nuova" ” We 
have not room to give the long and mtncate explanation of it, which 
our readers will find m the chapter Tellegrmaggi Allegorici,” one of 
the most entertaimng in the book But the “Decameron” itself is not 
secure from this levelhng theory “Ogni minimo racconto e mistero, e 
spesso ogm minima frase h gergo lascivie nella faccia esterna, ma nell" 
intemo grembo assai peggio ” Certamly, if this statement were correct, 
it might form the subject of a pretty problem, whether it were more 
perilous to understand the secret meaning of the “Decameron,” or to 
remain satisfied with the letter 

Atheism within, impurity without^ our morals are sadly in danger 
either way One thing at least is certam, that the grace and dehcacy of 
those exquisite stories will be materially injured by a theory which 
turns them all into masonic text books Perhaps Signor Rossetti will 

use the eloquent translation given by the author of Jacopo Ortis, in his 
excellent Tssays on Petrarch * The following passage, which Foscolo has quoted 
from a MS sermon of a Dommican friar, must be rather embarrassing to Signor 
Rossetti *‘Ma pui Messer Francesco Petrarca, die ^ oggi vivo, ebbe un' amante 
spmtuale appellata Laura per6, poich^ ella mori, gl' h stato piu fedele che mai, 
e a h data tanta fama, che h la sempre nommata, e non morir^ mai E questo e 
quanto al corpo Po* li ha fatto tante limosme, e fatte dire tante Messe e Orationi 
con tanta devotione, che s’ella fosse la piu cattiva femma del mondo Tavrebbe 
tratta dalle mam del Diavolo, benche si raxona, che la moru pur santa ” [H ] 
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inform us in his next edition, whether the great plague itself was a 
stratagem of the secret society Laura did not die of it, Neifile and her 
bhthe compamons did not fly from its terrors, why should any body be 
supposed to have suffered, when the easy alternative is left us of ex- 
plaining all extant accounts into convenient gergo^ 

We trust we have not expressed ourselves with any disrespect to- 
wards Signor Rossetti, whose talents and industry we freely acknowl- 
edge, and from whose further researches we expect much amusement 
and some benefit Whatever becomes of this theory, much cunous mat- 
ter will be set before us in the course of its development His example 
will induce others to study the great master, "II Maggior Tosco,” and 
to study him with the aid of those best of commentators, the contem- 
porary®^ writers The enthusiastic ardour, which he shews in defence of 
his favourite idea, will be appreciated by the candid and smcere, even 
while their cooler judgment may force them to reject his conclusions 
If indeed half, or one third of his abundant promises should ever be 
confirmed by future performances, it might become rather a difiScult 
matter to make that resistance good But the learned Professor must 
pardon us, if we retain our scepticism until he has adduced his proofs 
We will yield to facts, but not to conjectures At present he has given 
us no more, a heap of odd comcidences, and bewildering dilemmas, 
but certainly not enough to estabhsh on a sohd foundation the bnUiant 
fabric he wishes to erect 

There are two fatal errors in the Professor s mode of reasomng He 
sees his theory in everything, and he will see no more in anything Now, 
were he to estabhsh to our full conviction the principal pomt of his 
argument, namely, that a sect did exist such as he has descnbed it, and 
that the great luminaries of modem civihzation were active members 
of that sect, it would by no means follow so easily as he seems to 
imagine, that they never were gmded by any other motive, and never 
used the language of love or of rehgion m their simple acceptation 
Nothing appears so absurd to him as that a number of learned men 
should spend their leisure m composing love poems Out of pure kmd- 
ness to their memories, he brmgs various mstances of what he con- 
siders their nonsense and ndiculous exaggerations, and asks, with a 
fine air of indignation, how we can refuse to admit a theory, which 
ehcits reason from that nonsense, and pares down those exaggerations 
to a level of ordinary understanding? Unfortunately there are some 
people still in the world, (we do not suppose we stand alone), who are 
mchned to prefer the nonsense of Petrarch to the reason of Rossetti 
The poems, whose literal sense he assures us is so unmtelhgible and 

^ See note 12 above 
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preposterous, have contrived, by no other sense, to charm the minds 
of many successive generations 

For our own part, we confess, so far from seeing anything inexplica- 
ble m the fact, that the resurgent literature of Europe bore a peculiar 
amatory character, we should consider the absence of that character a 
circumstance far more unaccountable Not to insist on the Teutonic 
and Arabian elements of that civilization, which bore its first and lavish 
harvest on the fields of Provence, suflBcient causes may be found in the 
change of manners occasioned by Christianity, to explain the increased 
respect for the female character, which tempered passion with rever- 
ence, and lent an ideal colour to the daily realities of life While women 
were degraded from their natural position in society, it could not be 
expected that the passions which regard them should be in high esteem 
among moralists, or should be considered capable of any philo- 
sophical apphcation 

The sages of the ancient world despised®® love as a weakness Calm 
reason, energetic will— these alone could make a man sovereign over 
himself, the softer feelings were fit only to make slaves And they, who 
thought so, thought well The Stoic xatopOwpLa, was, in those circum- 
stances, the noblest object of human endeavours To it we owe the 
example of Rome among nations, of Regulus and Cato among individ- 
uals 

But with Christianity came a new era Human nature was to undergo 
a different development A Chnstendom was to succeed an empire, 
and the proud auirapxeta of male virtues was to be tempered with 
feminine softness Women were no longer obliged to step out of the 
boundanes of their sex,— to become Portias and Arrias, in order to 
conciliate the admiration of the wise They appeared in their natural 
guise, simple and dignified, “As one mtended first, not after made 
Occasionally ” 

This great alteration of social manners produced a corresponding 

** Plato, it IS well known, inculcated the expediency of personal attachment as 
an mcentive to virtue He seems to have seen clearly the impossibility of governing 
man otherwise than through his affections, and the necessity of embodying our 
conceptions of beauty and goodness m some object worthy of love But Plato had 
httle influence on social manners Many admired his eloquence, and many puzzled 
themselves with his metaphysics, but the peculiarities of his ethical system were 
not appreciated by the two great nations of antiquity His kmgdom was not of that 
world It began only when the stone was rolled away from the sepulchre, and the 
veil of the temple was rent m twain Platonism became the natural ally of 
Chnstianity Not unjusdy did the Old Fathers consider him a 'Vox clamantis m 
deserto,” an Ehas of the faith to come In the same spirit Mr Coleridge has said, 
"he is a plank from the wreck of Paradise cast on the shores of idolatrous Greece 
[H] 
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change in the tone of morality The Church too did its utmost for the 
ladies The calendar swelled as fast from one sex as from the other 
Children were taught to look for models of heroism, not, as heretofore, 
in the apathetic sublimity of suicidal patriots, but in the virgin martyrs 
whose burnings and dislocations constitute the most interesting por- 
tion of legendary biography The worship of the Virgin soon accus- 
tomed Catholic minds to contemplate perfection m a female form And 
what is that worship itself, but the exponent of a restless longing m 
man s unsatisfied soul, which must ever find a personal shape, wherein 
to embody his moral ideas, and will chuse for that shape, where he 
can, a nature not too remote from his own, but resembling m dissimili- 
tude, and flattering at once his vamty by the likeness, and his pride by 
the diflEerence^ 

This opens upon us an ampler view in which this subject deserves to 
be considered, and a relation stiU more direct and close between the 
Christian religion and the passion of love What is the distmgmshmg 
character of Hebrew hterature, which separates it by so broad a line 
of demarcation from that of every ancient people^®® Undoubtedly the 
sentiment of erottc devotion which pervades it Their poets never rep- 
resent the Deity, as an impassive principle, a mere orgamzing intellect, 
removed at infinite distance from human hopes and fears He is for 
them a being of hke passions with themselves, requirmg heart for heart, 
and capable of inspmng aiffection because capable of feeling and re- 
turning it Awful indeed are the thunders of his utterance and the 
clouds that surround his dwelling-place, very terrible is the vengeance 
he executes on the nations that forget him, but to his chosen people, 
and especially to the men ‘"after his own heart,” whom he anoints from 
the midst of them, his "still, small voice” speaks m sympathy and 
loving-kindness 

It would be a prize of inestimable value to a philosopher, if we possessed any 
monument of the religion of the ancients Their myfliology we know Their 
philosophy we know But of their religion we are entirely ignorant The class of 
believers at Rome or Athens was not the class of authors The reverential Theism 
of Plato and Cicero was a sentiment much famter than that which must have 
agitated a true believer m the golden-haired Apollo, or the tndent-shakmg ruler of 
stormy seas The recluses of Ins and Cybele must have felt many of the same 
passions, which ruffle the indifferent calm of a modem convent What a pity that 
we caimot compare the forms assumed by the feelings of those idolatrous Poly- 
theists, with those presented in the present day by Roman Catholic populations! 
We might find, perhaps, the same prayer breathed before a crucifix, which had 
been uttered ages before, beside the solitary fire of Vesta, the same doubt started 
[sic], the same stmggles made, the same noble extravagance of human self-devotion, 
the same sad declension of human frailty! [H ] 

" Need we recall to our readers the solemn prelude of the Mosaic Law, the 
First and Great Commandment, as it was termed by One, who came to destroy 
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Every Hebrew, while his breast glowed with patriotic enthusiasm at 
those promises, which he shared as one of the favoured race, had a yet 
deeper source of emotion, from which gushed perpetually the aspira- 
tions of prayer and thanksgiving He might consider himself alone m 
the presence of his God, the single being to whom a great revelation 
had been made, and over whose head an “exceeding weight of glory” 
was suspended His personal welfare was infinitely concerned with 
every event that had taken place in the miraculous order of Providence 
For him the rocks of Horeb had trembled, and the waters of the Red 
Sea were parted in their course The word given on Sinai with such 
solemn pomp of ministration was given to his own individual soul, and 
brought him into immediate communion with his Creator That awful 
Being could never be put away from him He was about his path, and 
about his bed, and knew all his thoughts long before 

Yet this tremendous, enclosmg presence was a presence of love It 
was a manifold, everlasting manifestation of one deep feeling,— a desire 
for human affection Such a belief, while it enlisted even pride and 
self-interest on the side of piety, had a direct tendency to excite the 
best passions of our nature Love is not long asked m vain from genei- 
ous dispositions A Being, never absent, but standing beside the life 
of each man with ever watchful tenderness, and recogmsed, though 
invisible, m every blessing that befell them from youth to age, became 
naturally the object of their warmest affections Their behef m him 
could not exist without producmg, as a necessary effect, that profound 
impression of passionate individual attachment, which in the Hebrew 
authors always mingles with and vivifies their faith in the Invisible All 
the books of the Old Testament are breathed upon by this breath of 
life Especially is it to be found m that beautiful collection, entitled the 
Psalms of David, which remams, after some thousand years, perhaps 
the most perfect form m which the rehgious sentiment of man has been 
embodied 

But what IS true of Judaism is yet more true of Christianity, “matre 
pulchrd fiha pulchnor” In addition to all the characters of Hebrew 
Monotheism, there exists m the doctrine of the Cross a peculiar and 

in one sense, but m another to fulfill and establish that Law? “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord thy God is One God And thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength*" These words have made the 
destmy of the world Spoken, as they were, to a barbarous horde m an age before 
the first dawn of Grecian mtellect, yet fraught with a power over the heart of man 
beyond the utmost reach of Grecian philosophy, they may be considered as the 
greatest of muracles, or, to speak more wisely, as the best manifestation of that 
Natural Order, in which the moral, no less than the material elements are regulated 
and maintamed [H ] 
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inexhaustible treasure for the aflFectionate feelings The idea of the 
OeavOpoTcog, the God whose goings forth have been from everlasting, 
yet visible to men for their redemption as an earthly, temporal crea- 
ture, hving, acting, and sufiFenng among themselves, dien (which is yet 
more important) transferring to the unseen place of his spiritual agency 
the same humanity he wore on earth, so that the lapse of generations 
can in no way affect the conception of his identity, this is the most 
powerful thought that ever addbressed itself to a human imagination 
It IS the xou cjt5, which alone was wanted to move the world Here was 
solved at once the great problem which so long had distressed the 
teachers of mankind, how to make virtue the object of passion,^^ and 

" It IS a thought for meditation, not for wonder, that the same prmciple which 
worked out the exaltation of human virtue mto a holmess of which ancient tunes 
had no model, wrought likewise a development of human crime, equally unknown 
to antiquity The life of Fenelon was contemporaneous with the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes In human thmgs pam ever borders upon pleasure, evil upon good, 
and the source of one is often the source of the other The destiny of the race must 
be accomplished m no other manner than the destiny of mdividuals, to whom good 
never comes unmixed Sufficient for us, if that good predominate, if the progress 
of the species, as well as of the mdividual, be towards the Higher and the Better? 
Let us not with the fanatical Encyclopedists see nothing m the Prmce of Peace, 
but the sword which he sent upon the earth But let us not, on the other side, with 
some mconsiderate apologists of Revelation, be content with the ffimsy answer, 
that to ascribe the spread of mtolerance to the spread of religion is to confound 
use with abuse, proximity with causation No such confusion is made The question 
IS not, whether some precepts of the Christian legislator are not directly contra- 
vened by acts of fanatical oppression On this no doubt can exist 

But the true question is, whether there are not prmciples m human nature, 
which render a system of Monotheism, especially such a Monotheism as the 
Christian, a source of unavoidable persecution It seems to us that this question 
must be answered m the affirmative That mighty novelty, the love of God, which 
we have traced in its beneficial effects on all the virtues, had yet a separate 
tendency to enfeeble some which regard our fellow-bemgs That love, if admitted 
at all, was by its nature exclusive and absorbmg Its object was the Highest, the 
Only Reality it required the whole heart, it took the heart from its home on earth, 
to piUow it upon the clouds of Heaven The charities of father, husband, and child, 
were invigorated by it only so far as the objects of these happened to coincide 
with what was considered a far higher aun Even then, though the act might not 
differ, the motive did Love to God, said the eloquent preachers, is as the gravitation 
of the planets to their sun let it once cease to actuate the creature, and he falls 
mto erroneous disorder It must be the sole, or at least the prmcipal motive of 
every thought, and word, and deed 

But motives unexercised become naturally feeble Those who would love their 
neighbor only for the love of God, if they obeyed this difficult precept, came to 
love their neighbor not at all But yet more, where these duties appeared contrary, 
was the overrulmg character of the new element perceived To sacrifice the dearest 
affections to Christ was the most sacred of obligations, and while m some mstances 
this 'was done with a bleedmg heart, others perhaps may have made the discovery, 
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to secure at once the warmest enthusiasm in the heart with the clearest 
perception of right and wrong m the understanding The character of 
the blessed Founder of our faith became an abstract of morality to 
determine the judgment, while at the same time it remained personal, 
and liable to love The written word and established church prevented 
a degeneration into ungovemed mysticism, but the predominant prin- 
ciple of vital rehgion always remained that of self-sacrifice to the 
Saviour Not only the higher divisions of moral duties, but the simple, 
primary impulses of benevolence, were subordinated m this new ab- 
sorbmg passion The world was loved m Christ alone The brethren 
were members of his mystical body All the other bonds that had 
fastened down the Spirit of the Umverse to our narrow round of earth, 
were as nothing m comparison to this golden chain of suflFering and 
self-sacnfice, which at once riveted the heart of man to one, who, like 
himself, was acquainted with grief Pam is the deepest thing we have 
in our nature, and imion through pam has always seemed more real 
and more holy than any other 

It is easy to perceive how these ideas reign in the early Christian 
books, and how they continued to develop and strengthen themselves 
m the rismg institutions of the Church The monastic spirit was the 

that a more easy gratification of sensibihty was to he found m devotion, than m 
the practice of an ordinary, but laborious virtue 

Agam, with love came jealousy The Heathens had no religious wars, for it hurt 
no man that different deities should be worshipped with different ntes But, under 
the rule of One, nvahty of worship was an msult to be avenged m blood And 
Conscience applauded tiie promptmgs of Pnde For what were the sufferings of a 
fimte creature,! m comparison with mjury done to the Most High^^ Heretics were 
burned for the pure and simple love of God, for it was a worthier thmg by all the 
difference between infimte and fimte, to do pleasure to Hun, than to spare pain to a 
mortal Besides, the flames that consumed die body might save the soul, and what 
were the pangs of a few mmutes weighed with the bliss of an immortality? At all 
events, they would save the souls of others, by preventmg the further diffusion of 
heretical venom 

What therefore the love of God imperatively urged, and the love of man did 
not restram, was a most palpable duty We have traced with fidelity the dark Imes 
of this picture Let it teach us chanty to our ancestors, humility for ourselves 
The Reformation made an end of intolerant principles Luther, who wished to 
monopolize, destroyed them A Protestant, uncertam himself of the trutli, may 
check his impulse to punish a fellow-creature who has a different idea of it But it 
is only perhaps by an illogical humamiy, that a Roman Catholic, believmg m an 
infallible cnterion of faith, apart from which none meet salvation, can resist, at 
the present day, those conclusions which armed St Dommic agamst the peace of 
human society [H ] 

"This IS the sentence, quoted anonymously m an essay by Sir Henry Taylor, 
which caught the eye of Dr John Brown of Edmburgh, who thereupon wrote the 
first, and to this day, the only, careful study of Hallam*s writmgs See Introduction 
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principal emanation from them/* but the same influence, though less 
apparent, was busily circulating through the organization of social 
life Who can read the eloquent compositions of Augustin, without 
being struck by their complexion of ardent passion, tempered, indeed, 
and supported by the utmost keenness of intellect^ At a later period 
in Church history, when religion began to languish under the pompous 
corruptions of the Romish schoolmen, a refuge was aflForded it by those 
writers denominated Mystics, who seem to have prepared the general 
Reformation, which they wanted courage to accomplish 

" Especially as seen m its eflFects upon women The Spouses of Chnst were not 
so m metaphor alone Often they literally fell tn love with the object of their 
worship Voluntarily immured from the sources of domestic aflFection, their hearts 
opened with glad surprise to a new and imsuspected substitute The sexual com- 
plexion which distmguishes the wntmgs of the female mystics, might lead us to 
hazard a conjecture, that the adoration of the Virgm arose, m the mmds of the 
other sex, as a natural counterpoise m feelmg to this passionate adoration of the 
Redeemer It might be cunous, m this pomt of view, to compare the wntmgs of 
St Bernard with those of St Teresa on one side, and with the Platonic love-poems 
on the other [H ] 

^ Pascal, the most successful of those reasoners who have attempted to estabhsh 
the divme ongm of Chnstianity on its conformity to the human character, en- 
deavored, with almost imexampled heroism, to set his conduct m exact accordance 
with his prmciples His constant struggle, therefore, was to hate himself, and to do 
good from no motive of affection towards his neighbor God, he thought, was the 
only end of a rational creature all other aims were abommable, because contrary 
to nature Consistently with these opipaons, he sought to detach his friends and 
relations from himself "Je ne suis la fin de personne, ’ he would say, "il est mjuste 
quon s’attache k moi” A society established on such grounds appeared to him 
die ideal commonwealth, to which man ought to tend, and m proportion to his 
attainment of which, his happiness would mcrease It would be, m short, heaven, 
and, it must be confessed, nodiing could be more unlike earth 

In considermg the life of this extraordmary man, we should not forget that smce 
his accident at the Pont de NeuiUy, he was subject to perpetual delusions of sight 
Always, whether he sat or walked, he saw, yawnmg at his side, the gulf from which 
he had escaped From a bram so overwrought, an imagmation so constantly and 
gloomily excited, one would hardly expect-a strong development of mtellect Yet m 
5iat time, and no other, he produced the ‘Tens^es” and the ‘Tiettres Provmciales '' 
Well might he exdaim, "Quelle chim^re que Thommer* Is it to mock us that reason 
and frenzy go hand m hand, sentiments the most glorious, with consequences the 
most fatal? 

Consider the hfe of Luther Is it mtelhgible except on the supposition of frequent 
msamty? Yet to what heights of mmd did Luther reachl ^^o has agitated so 
powerfully the mtellects of generations beyond himl "Avsu jiaviag,” said Plato, 
"ov8eig jtotTitTig " The experience of more than two thousand years smce his day, 
might almost warrant an enlargement of that aphorism mto a paradox, which 
perhaps, accordmg to F Schlegel's definition of paradoxes, may be only a “stardmg 
truth '' that without madness none have been truly great Sober judgments achieve 
no victones, they are the pioneers of conquermg mmds [H ] 
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Their works are now generally neglected, although remarkable for 
much curious observation of the turns and courses of feeling One of 
them, however, the celebrated "Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas k 
Kempis, has escaped the fate of the rest, and a perusal of it will be 
suflBcient to convince us that the influence of Christianity, in elevating 
the idea of love to the position it occupied at the dawn of our new 
civihzation, was not merely mdirect or collateral A passion from which 
rehgion had condescended to borrow her most solemn phrases, her 
sublimest hopes, and her most mysterious modes of operation, could 
not fail of acquiring new digmty in the eyes of Cathohc Christians It 
was to be expected that in Ais, as in all things, the Visible would vin- 
dicate Its rights, and the sentiments whose origin was in the constitu- 
tion of earthly nature, would lay hold on an earthly object as their 
natural possession^® 

" Will it be considered serious trifling, if, in illustration of the argument m the 
text, we compare the expression of religious feehngs in the mouth of Pascal, *‘Mon 
^e ne peut souffinr tout ce qui n’est pas Dieu,'’ with the expression of natural love, 
precisely similar, and perhaps borrowed, which Voltaire has given to Amenaide, 
"Et je ne puis souffnr ce qui n’est pas Tancrede^” The age of Louis XIV might 
confirm our argument by many more important examples Catholicism was then 
in an attitude of defence The trumpets of Luther and Calvm had sent alarm 
through the fortress, the warders were at their posts, and every resource of warfare 
was m readmess We can judge well, therefore, of the genius of the place We 
will but allude to the celebrated controversy on “pur Amour,” but we cannot resist 
an mchnation to quote a passage from Bossuet, because he was on that occasion, 
as everybody knows, a rigid opponent of mysticism, and his authority is therefore 
the more valuable “L^ s'entendxait la demiere consolation de 1 Amour Divm, dans 
un endroit de Time si profond et si retire, que les sens n’en soupgonnent rien, tant 
il est eloigne de leur region mais pour s*expliquer sur cette matiere il faudrait un 
langage que le monde n'entendrait pas ” 

But the effect, although not immediate, of the Protestant Reformation, was to 
banish these expressions from the ordmary language of theology, and to change 
the tone of religious opmion hardly less m Catholic than in Reformed States In the 
latter, dunng the course of last century, rehgion began to assume the aspect of 
what may be called Revealed Deism In their joy at discarding superstition for a 
more rational creed, men forgot that they were substituting a weaker motive for a 
stronger They tried to satisfy philosophers at the expense of their kmd Their 
Christianity might be very simple and rational, but it had no revolutionary power 
on the heart It was not the Christianity which changed the aspect of the world 
It was the same mistake m rehgion which is committed in ethics by the exaggerated 
Utihtarians, who would substitute utihty as a motive of action for those, primary 
aims implanted m us by the wisdom of nature But among the English sectarians, 
and those of the Established Clergy who are denommated Low Church, some of 
the old spirit remamed Two energetic hnes of our Calvmistic poet indicate, to 
an attentive reader, the great secondary cause to which we owe the original 
tnumph of Christianity 
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But we cannot anticipate that Signor Rossetti will be brought to 
acknowledge this secondaiy influence of Christianity, since it is evi- 
dent he ascribes little historical importance to its immediate operations 
We cannot understand the reasonableness of a theory, which repre- 
sents religious feeling as less eJSScient m the Middle Ages than we find 
it at piesent According to all analogy one might conjecture, a pnon, 
that a literature, which was the outgrowth of Christian civihzation, 
would in its first beginnings be full and running over with abundant 
manifestations of its origin When the Christian feehngs and thoughts, 
long famihar to men s inward bosoms, but, in the absence of literature, 
incapable of permanent expression, first discovered those arts of 
imagination which are the natural, appointed exponents of our deeper 
emotions, should we not expect a voice of many songs would imme- 
diately break forth, announcing m joy and power the rise of a new 
world from that barbaric chaos into which the old had been resolved? 

Genius ever nourishes itself with Rehgion A new spiritual truth is a 
pearl of great price to a soul gifted with spiritual power It is the busi- 
ness of the Poet to number, and measure, and note down every form 
and fleetmg appearance of human feehng Gladly, and with an earnest 
thankfulness, he perceives any new chamber of the heart, but with 
what gratitude, with what exultation, with what bewilderment at these 
new eflSiuences of celestial knowledge, must not the Poet have ap- 
proached for the first tune that sacred ark, in which the treasures of 
the Gospel had been safely borne through the diluvial times of North- 
ern domination^ And in the pomp of Cathohc superstition, the slow 
and solemn chaunts, the white-robed processions, the mcense, and the 
censers, and the golden baldacchms, with ever-burning lights, and 
images, and pictures, in whose rude forms a prophetic eye might even 
then discern the future arts of Raffaelle and Michelangiolo [wc], "Like 
the man s thought, hid m the infant’s bram,” in this ceremonial wor- 
ship, so framed to attach the unagmation and the senses, was there 
nodiing to make a poet pause and adored The Beautiful was every- 
where around men, waiting, and, as it were, calhng for their love Is it 
wonderful that the call was heard? Is it wonderful that the feehng of 
reverence for that august name, the Church,— for its antiquity, its en- 
durance, its unity, its widespread dominion, and yet more ample pros- 


"Talk of moralityl Thou bleeding Lamb, 

The true morality is love to thee’^ 

In the same spirit, hundreds of years before, Augustin had summed up his ethical 
system m one sublime sentence, “Beatus qm Te amat, et amicum m Te, et 
mimicum propter Tel” [H ] 
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pects of indefinite magnificence, should, in that day, have been often 
irresistible in the minds of imagmative men, since even in these latter 
tunes, some are yet to be found, who, induced by no other motives, 
have abandoned the cold precincts of a more intellectual creed, to fall 
down before the altars of their forefathers, exclaiming, "Sero te amavi, 
pulchritudo tarn antiqua et tarn nova, sero te amavi^” 

Now, when a learned Professor comes to tell us that writings, ap- 
parently composed under the influence of religious impressions, are, in 
reahty, composed in quite a different spirit, and does not at the same 
time shew us other writings equal to these m merit, but really inspired 
by the genius of Cathohcism, we are constrained to tell him, “Quod- 
cunque ostendi mihi sic, mcredulus odi ” We have before us a plain, 
intelligible cause, acting in a known manner, and in a direction made 
clear to us by experience We have also an effect, apparently adequate 
to that cause, and resembhng the effects we have known produced by 
it, with such difference, however, as we should have predicted from the 
partial alteration of circumstances 

Now if this effect be shewn to belong to some other cause that we 
never dreamed of, we are entitled to ask, where then is the result of 
the firsts For that remains before us It cannot be got rid of We are 
certain it has been m action The traces of that agency must exist 
somewhere, and from their nature must be obvious If die Dante of 
the “Divina Commedia” was no Cathohc, if the Petrarch, who mourned 
at Valchiusa, never felt the hallowing force of religion, if the splen- 
dours of Romish worship never fascinated the numberless lovers of the 
Beautiful, who sang in Provence, Italy, and Castile, where, we ask, are 
those other mighty spirits, equal in worth and power to these we have 
mentioned, m whom the predominant religion may have exhausted its 
capacities of enhghtening and exalting? If none such can be produced 
(and it IS notorious that none can), the theory must be false, for it is 
inconsistent with the phenomena it pretends to explain 

We defy any man, of competent abilities, to read the poems of Dante, 
without a conviction that he is reading the works of a religious poet 
The spirit of Cathohc Chnstiamty breathes in every line The Ghibel- 

^ La Martme has said, “this is the age for studying Dante ” Rossetti says the 
same, but with how different a meanmgl The one thinks of the Cathohc, the other 
of the Patriot Rossetti does not perceive that what he supposes to be true of the 
age of Dante, is strictly true of the present, viz that Italians judge of everything 
by a political critenon We have known many able and worthy Italians, both m 
exile and m iheir own land, but none who could see a yard out of the atmosphere 
of their local liberalism They talk of poetry, but they mean politics This explams 
not only the fashionable Dantismo, but a much more curious phenomenon* their 
extravagant admiration of Alfieri We once met an mtelhgent Italian, not un- 
acquamted with the hterature of our coimtry, who expressed to us his determmation 
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line, indeed, hates the Papal party and Papal usurpations, he makes no 
secret of it, no words can express more plainly or more energetically 
than his, a just and courageous indignation against all ecclesiastical 
tyranny But the man is a devout Cathohc, and respects the chair of 
the Apostle, while he denounces those who sat upon it The sword of 
Peter, not the keys of Peter, is the object of his aversion The same 
voice, he would tell us, that said ‘Tut up thy sword,’’ in the garden by 
the mount of Olives, said also, “Tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram 
fundabo Ecclesiam meam ” 

When Rossetti would have us beheve that m those fervent thoughts, 
those rich descriptions, those deep-drawn aspirations, which have 
hitherto been thought to convey Dante’s profound sense of spiritual 
things, there is really nothing but a covert expression of political proj- 
ects, that Paradise is not^’' the sojourn of blessed souls through an 
eternity spent in the love of God, but a future prosperous condition of 
the German Court, that Hell is not the awful place, where hope is left 
forever by all who enter therein, nor Purgatory the intermediate world 
of tnal, where in purifying pains the “spirits happily born” rejoice “to 
make themselves beautiful,” but the one is the bad state of Italy under 
a corrupt government, and the other a secret club at Florence, which 
looks forward to the triumph of its machinations, when we are called 
upon to beheve this, we cannot but feel that not only the digmty and 
magnificence of the poem are matenally lowered by such an hypothesis, 
but the very foundations of our behef in testimony are aflFected 

If the “Divina Commedia” is the work of a heretic, whose Paradise 
was entirely hmited to this world, so may also be the “Confessions” of 
Augustin or the “Thoughts” of Pascal The former, indeed, has often 

never to read Shakespeare, because he was so firmly convmced of Alfien's infinite 
superiority to every dramatic -writer that had -written or could -wnte, that he 
considered it loss of tune to peruse any other! We are very heretical on this subject 
We agree with Mr Rose (Letters from the North of Italy), that never did a man 
set up for a poet with so small a capital as Alfien There is some poetic material 
in his 'Xife,’* but none that we could ever discover m his plays How much poetic 
genius, mdeed, can we suppose a man to possess, who wntes a drama m French 
prose m order to translate it mto the verse of his o-wn language! [H ] 

^^That reference to mans present life, which Dante himself mentions (“Epist 
to Can Della Scala’'), and which we readily allow, is not liable to the objection 
here made We say this to prevent cavils The subjects are homogeneous, and differ 
only m degree The good man's hopes of heaven are but prolongations of his 
earthly reward The kmgdom withm, that cometh not with observations, contains, 
as It were m germ, the kmgdom without, that shines from one part of heaven to 
the other [H ] 

^Even m such an extravagance he would not have the ment of originality 
Father Hardouin, m his posthumous treatise “Aihei detecti," gives a long list of 
atheists, in which the names of Jansemus, Aranuld, and Pascal, are conspicuous 
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struck us as bearing no little resemblance in spirit to the compositions 
of the Florentme bard In both there is a freshness, an admiring earnest- 
ness, about their expression of Christian ideas, which shews the novelty 
of those ideas to the frame of European thought This is indeed much 
more evident in Augustin, because he wrote six centuries earlier, and 
wrote m Latin, so that the discrepancy between the new wine and old 
bottles IS perpetually betraymg itself The Ciceroman language is far 
too effete a frame to sustain the infused spark of heavenly fire It heaves 
beneath those active stirrmgs with the throes of a convulsive weakness 
In Dante, on the other hand, the form and spirit perfectly correspond, 
as if adapted to each other by preestablished harmony But in earnest- 
ness and apparent smcerity, we know not any difference between the 
bishop of Hippo and the exile of Ravenna If the one is an impostor, 
so may be the other Or why stop there? 

Why not at once startle the world with the information, that theology 
has been always a masomc tnck^ That the passions of which we have 
been speaking never had any real existence, and it is therefore worse 
than useless to look for their effects^ There needs only one bold apphca- 
tion of the Professors principles, and the whole edifice of rehgion 
comes crumbhng to the ground He seems to consider that, in every 
instance, probabihties are agamst a mans meaning what he says 
Earnestness, solemnity, lofty tiboughts, sublime imagmations, all these 
should only make us suspect mischief, and look out for a hidden mean- 
mg Veracity, according to him, left the earth with Astraea 
We do Signor Rossetti the justice to suppose he has not maturely 
dehberated on the consequences to which his principles conduct him 
From one passage, indeed, m his book, unless we have mistaken a 

Yet Hardoum, like Rossetti, professed submission to the Catholic Church, and died 
with all the appearance of behef At the close of last century the same mama 
seized on two men, to whose opinions it was more conformable, Marechal and 
Lalande, one of whom pubhshed a Dictionary of Atheists, and the other a Supple- 
ment to the Dictionaiy, m which Atheism was shamelessly imputed to writers of 
all sorts, on the most futile pretences Lalande, mdeed, earned this so far, that he 
msenbed the name of DeliUe for a misprmt m a smgle hne, and then hastened m 
great glee to inform his old instructor of the discovery he had made **Mon ami” 
answered the venerable Poet, “il faut que vous soyez fou, pour voir dans mes vers 
ce que je n’y az jamais mis, et de ne pas voir dans le ciel ce que tout le monde y 
voit ” There is a closer resemblance between Hardoum and Rossetti than the general 
extravagance of their theones The Jesuit did not leave Dante alone He saw 
proofs m the Dzvma Commedia that it was not what it appeared But his conclusions 
were less revolutionary than those of our modem Hardoum He contented himself 
with ascnbmg the Commedia to some person or persons unknown, and respected 
the historical character of the Poet, while he destroyed the evidences of his genius 
[H ] 
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meaning so dimly intimated,^® we conjecture he holds ulterior opinions, 
which he thinks it imprudent to communicate But, although cautious 
enough to be illogical in resisting the conclusions of his own premises, 
when speculating on sacred subjects, there is no reason to anticipate 
any pause in his devastating progress along the fields of profane his- 
tory Already we have intimations that the later poets of Italy are no 
more exempt from his transforming powers, than their predecessors of 
the fourteenth century Nor will it surprise us to find him quite at home 
in the territories of romance Doubtless, if he is acquainted with the 
Spanish language, we shall have valuable results of his inqumes in 
that quarter Perhaps our old fnend, Don Quixote, may turn out a 
disguised Ghibellme, and honest Sancho may be only the knight him- 
self in his everyday countenance, a sort of extenor man, much in the 
same way, as we have seen, Laura and Fiammetta were only faces or 
vestments of their own lovers Many a profound meaning, we doubt 
not, lies hid in the windmills And woe to those who think the virago 
Mantomes no better than she should be! 

But we will not take leave of the ingenious Professor with a jest We 
wish him well in his further progress We wait patiently for his prom- 
ised proofs, and till they appear, shall not disnnss our old prejudices on 
these subjects, lest we find nothing in their room but a dismal void 
Signor Rossetti is very sensitive to criticism, but we trust he will be- 
heve our remarks at least to have been made in fairness and love of 
truth He will not, perhaps, be the worse for bearmg m mind some 
gentle warnings we have given Let him moderate his pretensions, and 
enlarge his views He may succeed possibly in establishing the prin- 
ciple, hypothetically assumed by him, as a vera causa, but that he 
should prove it to be the sole or the chief actuating principle, to which 
all the historical phenomena m question are to be referred, we beheve, 
for the reasons already stated, to be altogether impossible 

[Three Biographical Sketches] 

[On March 15, 1833, Arthur Hallam wrote Emdy Tennyson "A more agree- 
able task IS the furmshmg of a Memoir of Voltaire to the Librarians of Use- 
ful Knowledge for the Gallery of Portraits they are pubhshmg It will be 
very short, but it will put E5 m my pocket If I can get snugly lodged m 
this place of Memoir-writer, it will be a very pretty thmg, for there are a 
good many wanted, & five pounds for eight or nine pages is tolerable pay ” 
(Unpublished letter) 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of whose directmg 
committee Henry Hallam was a member, launched m June, 1832, monthly 

" Here follows a passage from Rossetti's page 450 
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issues of the Gallery of Portraits with Memoirs, later collected into five 
volumes and published at London from 1833-1835 There is an edition in 
seven volumes, dated 1833-1837, and one m three volumes, 1853 In all 
of these Hallam’s three contributions appear They are here reprinted from 
the Remains of 1869, the only edition of his writmgs m which they were 
prmted 

The Library of Congress catalogue ascribes the authorship of all the 
biographical sketches m the Gallery to Arthur Thomas Malkm, B A Trmity, 
Cambridge, 1825 Perhaps he was a general editor, although an ill-natured 
article m Taifs Edinburgh Magazine on “Cheap Periodicals” (September, 
1832, p 724) states that the Penny Magazme, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful ICnowledge, was edited by all the members of 
the committee of management jomdy, each succeedmg m extracting any 
remaimng originality from the material submitted This editorial method 
does not appear to have been apphed to Arthur Hallam’s httle sketches ] 

Voltaire 

Francois Mane Arouet, who is commonly known by his assumed 
name, De Voltaire, was born at Chitenay, near Sceaux, February 20, 
1694 He soon distinguished himself as a child of extraordinary abilities 
The Abb6 de Chdteauneuf, his godfather, took charge of the elements 
of his education, and laboured successfully to improve the talents of 
his ready pupil vnthout much regard to his morals At three years old 
the future champion of infidehty had learned by heart the Moisade, 
an irreligious poem of J B Rousseau These lessons were not forgotten 
at college, where he passed rapidly through the usual courses of study, 
and alarmed his Jesuit preceptois by the undisguised license of his 
opimons About this time some of his first attempts at poetrv obtained 
for him the notice of Ninon de TEnclos, and when the Abbe de Chd- 
teauneuf, who had been the last in her long list of favourites, intro- 
duced him at her house, she was so pleased with the promising talents 
of the boy, that she left him by will a legacy of 2000 francs to purchase 
books The Ecole de Droit, where Arouet next studied, was much less 
suited to his disposition than the College of Louis le Grand In vain his 
father urged him to undertake the drudgery of a profession the Abb4 
was a more agreeable monitor, and under his auspices the young man 
sought with eagerness the best Parisian society At the suppers of the 
Pnnce de Conti he became acquainted with wits and poets, acquired 
the easy tone of familiar pohteness, and distinguished himself by the 
dehcacy of his flatteries, and the hvelmess of his repartee 

In 1713 he went to Holland as page to the French ambassador, the 
Marquis de ChAteauneuf This place had been solicited by his father 
m the hope of detaching him from dissipated habits But httle was 
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gained by the step, for in a short time he was sent back to his family, 
in consequence of an intrigue with a Mademoiselle Du Noyer, whose 
mother, a Protestant refugee at the Hague, gained her living by scandal 
and libels, and on this occasion thought something might be got by 
complaining to the ambassador, and printing young Arouet’s love- 
letters He was, however, not easily discouraged He endeavoured to 
interest the Jesuits in his affairs, by representing Mademoiselle Du 
Noyer as a ready convert, whom it would be Cathohc charity to snatch 
from the influence of an apostate mother This manoeuvre having failed, 
he sought a reconcihation with his father, who remained a long while 
implacable, but touched at last by his son s entreaties to be permitted 
to see him once more, on condition of leaving the country immediately 
afterwards for America, he consented to receive him into favour Arouet 
again attempted legal studies, but soon abandoned them in disgust 
The Regency had now commenced, and among the numerous satires 
directed against the memory of Louis XIV , one was attributed to him 
The report caused him a year s imprisonment in the Bastille 

Soon afterwards he changed the name of Arouet for that of Voltaire 
“I have been unhappy,” he said, "so long as I bore the first let us see 
if the other will bring better fortune ” It seemed indeed that it did so, 
for in 1718 the tragedy of OEdipe was represented, and estabhshed the 
reputation of its author It had been prmcipally composed in the 
Bastille, where he also laid the foundation of his Henriade, which oc- 
cupied the tune he could spare from amorous and political intrigue, 
until 1724 Desiring to publish it, he submitted the poem to some select 
friends, men of severe taste, who met at the house of the President de 
Maisons They found so many faults that the author threw the manu- 
script into the fire The President H&ault rescued it with diflSculty, 
and said, "Young man, your haste has cost me a pair of best lace ruffles 
why should your poem be better than its hero, who was full of faults, 
yet none of us hke him the worse?” Surreptitious copies spread rapidly, 
and gained for the author much both of celebrity and envy But it 
displeased two powerful classes the priests were apprehensive of its 
religious, the courtiers of its pohtical, tendency, insomuch that the 
publication was prohibited by government, and the young king refused 
to accept the dedication 

Soon after this, Voltaire was sent agam to the Bastille, m conse- 
quence of a quarrel with the Chevaher de Rohan and on his hbera- 
tion, he was banished to England There he remained three years, 
perhaps the most important era of his life, for it gave an entirely new 
direction to his lively mmd Hitherto a wit, and a writer of agreeable 
verse, he became in England a philosopher Retummg to France m 
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> 1720, he brought with him an admiration of our manners, and a knowl- 
edge of our best writers, which visibly influenced his own compositions 
and those of his contemporaries 

He now pubhshed several poetical and dramatic pieces with variable 
success, but he was more than once forced to qmt Paris by the clamour 
and persecution of his enemies After the failure of one of his plays, 
Fontenelle and some other hterary associates seriously advised him to 
abandon the drama, as less smted to his talent than the hght style of 
fugitive poetry m which he had uniformly succeeded He answered 
them by writing Zaire, which was acted with great applause m 1732 
He had already pubhshed his history of Charles XII that of Peter the 
Great was •written much later m life The Lettres Philosophiques, se- 
cretly prmted at Rouen, and rapidly circulating, mcreased lus popular- 
ity, and the zeal of his enemies This work was burnt by the common 
hangman 

About this tune commenced that celebrated mtunacy vwth Emihe 
Marqmse du Chitelet, which for nearly twenty years stimulated and 
gmded his gemus Love made hun a mathematician In the studious 
leisure of Cirey, under the auspices of “la subhme Emihe,” he plunged 
himself into the most abstract speculations, and acquired a new title 
to fame by pubhshing the Elements of Newton m 1738, and contend- 
ing for a prize proposed by the Academy of Sciences 

At the same tune he produced m rapid succession Alzire, Mahomet, 
and Merope His fame was now become European Fredeiic of Prussia, 
Stanislaus, and other sovereigns, honoured hun with their, or were 
honoured by his, correspondence But the perpetual intrigues of his 
enemies at home deprived hun of repose, and even at Cirey he was 
not always free from troubles and altercations Upon the death of 
Madame du Ch§,telet, in 1749, he accepted the often urged mvitation 
of Fredenc, and took up his residence at the Court of Be rlin But the 
friendship of the kmg and the philosopher was not of long duration 
A -violent quarrel with the geometrician, Maupertms, who was also 
hvmg under the protection of Fredenc, ended, after some inefFectual 
attempts at accommodation, m Voltaire’s departure from Frederic’s so- 
ciety and dommions (1753) He had just pubhshed his Si^cle de Louis 
XIV , which was shortly followed by the Essai sur les Mceurs 
After a few more wandermgs, for the versatihly of his talent seemed 
to require a correspondmg vanety of abode, Voltaue finally fixed hun- 
self at Femey, near Geneva, m the sixty-fifth year of his eventful life, 
and began to enjoy at leisure his vast reputation From aU parts of 
Europe strangers undertook pilgrimages to this philosophic shrme 
Sovereigns took pnde m correspondmg with the Patriarch, as he was 
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called by the numerous sect o£ free-thinkers, and self-styled philoso- 
phers^ who looked up to him as their teacher and leader The Society 
of Philosophers at Pans, now employed in their great work, the Ency- 
clopaedia, which, from the moment of its ill-judged prohibition by the 
government, had assumed the character of an anti-christian manifesto, 
looked up to Voltaire as the acknowledged chief of their party He fur- 
nished some of the most important articles m the work 

His whole mind seemed now to be bent on one object, the subver- 
sion of the Chnstian religion Innumerable miscellaneous compositions, 
diflFerent in form, and generally anonymous, indeed often disavowed, 
were marked by this pernicious tendency “I am tired,"' he is reported 
to have said, ‘‘of hearing it repeated that twelve men were suJfflcient to 
found Chnstiamty I will show the world that one is suflBcient to de- 
stroy it^" Half a century has elapsed, and the event has not justified 
the truth of this boast he mistook his own strength, as many other 
unbehevers have done 

These impious extravagances were not, however, the only occupation 
of the twenty years which intervened between Voltaire’s establishment 
at Ferney and his death In the defence of Sirven, Lally, Labarre, Galas, 
and others, who at several tunes were objects of unjust condemnation 
by the judicial tribunals, he exerted himself with a zeal as indefatigable 
as it was meritorious Femey, under his protection grew to a consider- 
able village, and the inhabitants learned to bless the hberahties of their 
patron His mind contmued to be embittered by hterary quarrels, the 
most memorable being that with J J Rousseau, commemorated m his 
poem, entitled “Guerre Civile de Geneve” (1768) He hated this unfor- 
tunate exile, as a rival, as an enthusiast, and as a friend, comparatively 
speafang, to Christiamty Nor were these his only disquietudes The 
pubhcation of the infamous poem of “La Pucelle,” which he suffered 
m strict confidence to circulate among his intimate friends, and which 
was printed by the treachery of some of them, gave him much uneasi- 
ness For Its indecency and impiety he might not have cared but all 
who had offended him, authors, courtiers, even the king and his mis- 
tress, were abused in it in the grossest manner, and Voltaire had no 
wish to provoke the arm of power He had recourse to his usual process 
of disavowal, and as he could not deny the whole, he asserted that the 
offensive parts had been mtercalated by his enemies In other instances 
his zeal outran discretion, and affected his comforts by producing ap- 
prehension for his safety Sometimes a pamc terror of assassination 
took possession of him, and it needed all ie gentleness and assiduities 
of his adopted daughter, Madame de Varicourt, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, to brmg back his usual levity of mmd 
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At length, m 1778, Voltaire, yielding to the entreaties of his favourite 
niece, Madame Dems, came to Pans, where at the theatre he was 
greeted by a numerous assemblage in a manner resembling the crown- 
ing of an Athenian dramatic poet, more than any modern exhibition of 
popular favour Borne back to his hotel amidst the acclamations of 
thousands, the aged man said feebly, "You are suffocating me with 
roses ” He did not mdeed long survive this festival Continued study, 
and the immoderate use of coffee, renewed a strangury to which he 
had been subject, and he died May 30, 1778 He was interred with 
the ntes of Christian worship, a pomt concerning which he had shown 
some sohcitude, m the Abbaye de Scelheres In 1791 his remains were 
removed by the Revolutiomsts, and deposited with great pomp in the 
Pantheon 

It IS diiBScult, withm our contracted limits, to give an accurate char- 
acter of Voltaire In versatihty of po^vers, and in variety of knowledge, 
he stands unnvaHed but he might have earned a better and more last- 
ing name, had he concentrated his talents and exertions on fewer 
subjects, and studied them more deeply It has been truly and wittily 
observed that "lie half knew everythmg, from the cedar of Lebanon to 
the hyssop on the wall, and he wrote of them all, and laughed at them 
all” 

Of the feehng of veneration, either for God or man, he seems to have 
been incapable He thought too highly of himself to look up to any- 
thing Capricious, passionate, and generally selfish, he was yet acces- 
sible to sudden impulses of generosity He was an acute rather than a 
subtle thinker Perhaps m the whole compass of his philosophical works 
there is not to be found one onginal opinion, or entirely new argument, 
but no man ever was endowed with so happy a facility for illustrating 
the thoughts of others, and imparting a hvely clearness to the most 
abstruse speculations He brought philosophy from the closet into the 
drawmg-room Eminently skilled to detect and satirize the faults and 
folhes of mankind, his love of ridicule was too strong for his love of 
truth He saw the ludicrous side of opinions m a moment, and often 
unfortunately could see nothing else His alchymy was directed towards 
transmuting the imperfect metals into dross All enthusiasm, eagerness 
of behef, magnifying of probabihties through the medium of excited 
feehng, all that makes a sect as well in its author as its followers, these 
things were simply foohsh m his estimation 

It IS impossible to gather from his works any connected system of 
philosophy they are full of contradictions, but the pervading principle 
which gives them some form of coherence is a rancorous aversion to 
Chnstiamty As a Deist behevmg m a God, "remun^rateur vengeur,” 
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but proscribing all established worship, Voltaire occupies a middle 
position between Rousseau on the one hand, who, while he avowed 
scepticism as to the proofs, professed reverence for the characteristics 
of Revealed Religion, and Diderot on the other, with his fanatical crew 
of Atheists, who laughed not without reason at their Patriarch of Fer- 
ney, for imagining that he, whose life had been spent in trying to 
unsettle the religious opmions of mankind, could fix Ae point at which 
unbelief should stop 

The dramatic poems of Voltaire retain their place among the first in 
their language, but his other poetical works have lost much of the 
reputation they once enjoyed He paints with fidelity and vividness the 
broad hneaments of passion, and excels in that hght, allusive style, 
which brings no unage or sentiment into strong rehef, and is therefore 
totally unlike the analytic and picturesque mode of delineation, to 
which in this country, and especially in this age, we are apt to limit 
the name and prerogatives of imagmation As a novehst, he has seldom 
been equalled in wit and profligacy As an historian, he may be con- 
sidered one of the first who authorised the modem philosophising 
manner, treating history rather as a reservoir of facts for the illustration 
of moral science, than as a department of descriptive art 

He IS often inaccurate, and seldom profound, but always lively and 
interesting On the whole, however the general reputation of Voltaire 
may rise or fall with the fluctuations of pubhc opinion, he must con- 
tinue to deserve admiration as 

"The wonder of a learned age, the hne 
Which none could pass, the wittiest, clearest pen 
The voice most echoed by consenting men, 

The soul, which answered best to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made Cleveland 

Petrarch 

Francesco Petrarca, whose real name is said to have been Petracco, 
was bom at Arezzo, in Tuscany, July 20, 1304 His father was a notary 
at Florence, who had been employed in the service of the state, but in 
the civil strife excited by Corso Donati, chief of the faction of the Neri, 
he, with the rest of the Bianchi, including Dante, whose friend he is 
recorded to have been, was banished from the Republic in 1302 When 
the death of the Emperor Henry VII deprived the exiles of all hope of 
return, Petracco took his family to Avignon, at that period the seat of 
the Pontifical Court The boy Francesco then saw for the first time 
scenes and objects, with which his destiny was irrevocably connected, 
and he has left on record the impression which at ten years of age the 
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fountain and wild solitude of Vaucluse had made upon his imagination 
He was sent to study the canon law at the University of Montpelier, 
where he remained four years, devoting his time to Cicero, Virgil, and 
the Provencal writers, much more than to the doctors of jurisprudence 
From Montpeher he went to Bologna, and formed an acquaintance 
with the celebrated Cino da Pistoia, from whom, although distinguished 
no less as a jurist than as a poet, Petrarch learned more poetry than 
law On his father s death, which occurred when he was about twenty 
years old, he returned to Avignon His mother died soon after, and the 
moderate patrimony which he inherited was so much diminished by 
the dishonesty of his guardians, that, at the age of twenty-two, he 
found himself without fortune or profession, and with no resource, but 
that of entermg the church 

Avignon was then the chosen abode of fashion, luxury, and vice 
Petrarch mmgled m its gay society, without yieldmg to its corruptions, 
or withdrawing himself from the philosophical studies which mterested 
him above all other pursuits A great conformity of taste, and a common 
superiority to the low objects of ambition with which they were sur- 
rounded, made him the friend of Jacopo Colonna, afterwards Bishop of 
Lombez This prelate mtroduced Petrarch to his brother, the Cardmal 
Colonna, who resided at Avignon, and in whose palace, in 1331, the 
poet acquired the fnendship of old Stefano Colonna, the illustrious 
head of that family, and drew from his discourse a stronger love of 
Italy, of freedom, and of glory But his affectionate, enthusiastic temper 
was not to be exhausted even by these objects soon, without ever being 
entirely diverted from the mterest of friendship or patriotism, he be- 
came the vassal of that long and illustrious passion to which he owes 
the immortahty of his name April 6, 1327, on Easter Monday, m the 
church of the Nuns of Santa Clara, Petrarch, being then twenty-three 
years of age, saw for the first tune, and loved at sight, Laura de Noves, 
the bride of Hugo de Sade, a young patrician of Avignon From this 
time his life was passed m wandenng from place to place, sometimes 
at the several courts of Itahan princes, sometimes m solitary seclusion 
at Vaucluse, often at Avignon itself, where, from the lofty rock on 
which stands the old Pontifical Palace, he could see Laura walking m 
the gardens below, which, with all the adjacent part of the town, be- 
longed to the family of de Sade 

Few subjects have been discussed more largely, with greater mmute- 
ness of exammation, or with greater hcense of conjecture, than the 
history of the love of Petrarch Some have chosen to treat with ndicule 
the idea of a passion, subsisting through a long and eventful life, with- 
out gratification, and nearly without hope, others have thought the 
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difficulty obviated by supposing, m defiance of all apparent evidence, 
that Laura was not so insensible as the laws of morahty required A 
few have wished to rescue the character of the poet from the imputa- 
tion of having loved a married woman, and have dragged certam 
obscure spinsters out of doubtful epitaphs and registers, to dispute the 
claim of Laura de Sade A few more, and but a few, although the race 
IS not extmct, have denied the existence of Laura altogether, either 
considermg her as a mere poetical fancy, or still more boldly resolvmg 
her into some allegory, pohtical or rehgious 

But none of these theories, maintained at various times, and with 
various degrees of mgenmiy, almost from the age of Petrarch until the 
present day, have shaken the received opinion on the four mam pomts 
of the question, namely, that Laura was no creation of the poet’s brain, 
but a woman, that she was mamed, that Hugo de Sade was her hus- 
band, and that her virtue was proof against the passion of Petrarch 
When all the circumstances of tihe case, including the pecuhanties of 
sentiment which characterise the tune, are fairly taken into considera- 
tion, there will appear no such miraculous improbabihty as has been 
presumed m the duration of Petrarch’s attachment That it partook of 
the vehement character of true passion, is evident from many passages 
m his epistles and philosophical works, where he may be supposed to 
speak with less disgmse than in his Canzomere, but a natural vamty, 
the habit of refinmg his feehngs mto mtellectual notions, and the then 
prevalent fashion of poetical constancy to a real object, may have con- 
tributed more than he could himself be aware to the durabihty of the 
sentiment It is not to be forgotten, however, that at different penods 
of his life he had two natural children, a son and a daughter still he 
mamtamed that, notwithstanding these irregularities, he never loved 
any one but Laura 

The Sonnets and Canzones, which, separately pubhshed, now to- 
gether form the Canzomere, soon elevated their author to the highest 
rank among hvmg poets, and gave him m the eyes of his admirers a 
place beside the “creator della hngua,” the author of the Divina Corn- 
media Petrarch, however, whose mmd was full of veneration for 
antiqmty, and who was ardently desirous to recover all the monuments 
of classic hterature that still preserved a hazardous existence m con- 
vents and other receptacles of the httle learning of an ignorant age, 
for a long time, if not to the end of life, prided himself more on his 
Latm compositions, than on bemg the founder of a school of poetry m 
his native language At one tune he had commenced a Latin history 
of Borne, from the foundation of the city to the reign of Titus But he 
was diverted from this work, by conceivmg the idea of an epic poem, 
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entitled "‘Africa,” founded on the events which marked the close of the 
second Punic war, of which Scipio was the hero For a year he laboured 
on it with enthusiasm, and it was received with admiration but, like 
most works of imagination composed in languages not rendered famil- 
iar to the writer in all then dehcacy by vernacular and hourly use, and 
on subjects not consecrated by any feehngs of national and domestic 
interest, they have long since been forgotten by all but the learned 

On one and the same day, August 23, 1340, he received at Vaucluse 
a letter from the Roman Senate, mviting him to accept the honour of 
a pubhc coronation m the Capitol, and one from the Chancellor of the 
University of Pans, oflFenng the same distinction It has been said, and 
there is at least negative evidence in favour of the assertion, that this 
last invitation was unauthorised by any corporate decision of the uni- 
versity if so, it probably resulted from the personal enthusiasm of the 
chancellor, Roberto Bardi, who was a Florentine, and a pnvate friend 
of the Poet Either from a knowledge of this, or from a natural prefer- 
ence of the Imperial City, Petrarch decided at once in favour of Rome, 
and embarked for Naples, to demand a preliminary examination from 
Robert of Anjou, the reigmng pnnce, himself devotedly attached to 
hterature The Eang and the Poet conferred on poetical and historical 
subjects durmg three days questions were formally proposed, and 
triumphantly answered, after which Robert pronounced solemnly that 
Petrarch was worthy of the honour offered to him, and taking off his 
own royal robe, entreated the Poet to wear it at the ceremony of his 
coronation 

On Easter-day, April 8, 1341, Petrarch ascended the stairs of the 
Capitol, surrounded by the most illustrious citizens of Rome, and pre- 
ceded by twelve young men chosen from the highest families, who 
repeated at mtervals various passages of his poetry After a short ora- 
tion, he received the crown from the hands of the senator, Orso, Count 
of Anguillara, and recited a sonnet on those heroes of the ancient city, 
whose triumphal honours, after a cessation of centuries, he first was 
come to share, and to renew Then, amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude, he was conducted to the church of St Peter s, where, taking 
from his head the laurel, he deposited it with religious care on the 
altar After this ceremony he returned by land to Avignon, carrying 
with him letters patent of the King of Naples and of the senate and 
people of Rome, conferring on him by their joint authorities the full 
and free power of reading, discussmg, and explaining all ancient books, 
composing new works (especially poems), and wearing on all occasions, 
as he might prefer, a crown of laurel, of ivy, or of myrtle 

Shortly afterwards he was again at Naples, under very different cir- 
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cumstances Appointed by Clement VI to urge the claims of the Holy 
See to the Regency of that state, during the minority of Joanna, the 
granddaughter of Robert of Anjou, he was treated with no less dis- 
tmction and kindness than on the former visit, but, unsuccessful m his 
mission, and scandalised by the debauchery and cruelty which pre- 
vailed m the dissolute Court, he soon quitted Naples and Italy for his 
beloved Vaucluse There, however, at no great distance of time, a new 
excitement awaited him In 1347, Rienzi, the famous demagogue, who 
began his career so nobly, and closed it with such circumstances of 
disgrace, obtained his brief and singular dominion All the hopes of 
Italian independence, all the reverence for antiquity which had ever 
animated the spirit of Petrarch, now strongly impelled him to admire 
the restorer of those ancient names, which he trusted would reahse his 
visions of ancient freedom and majesty Even the massacre of the 
Colonna family, which Petrarch heard at Genoa as he was hastening to 
jom the tribune at Rome, did not destroy these feehngs, although it 
materially weakened them But the fabric of Rienzi's power was sapped 
by his own extravagances in less than a year, and nearly at the same 
tune a more severe aflhction fell upon Petrarch even than the disap- 
pointment of his hopes for the restoration of Itahan hberty 
In April, 1348, Laura expired of the dreadful malady which then 
ravaged Europe, and which is described by Boccaccio in the mtroduc- 
tion to the Decameron The second half of the Canzoniere is the monu- 
ment of his glorious sorrow, which is however more calmly, and, to 
the apprehensions of many, more convincingly expressed, m the pa- 
thetic note to his own MS of Virgil, now m the Ambrosian Library of 
Milan It would be unjust to him not to relate this event in his own 
words 

Laura, illustrious for her own vutues, and long celebrated by my verses, 
was seen by me for the first time m my early manhood, m the year 1327, 
April 6, at six in the mormng, in the church of S Clara, at Avignon In the 
same city, m the same month of April, on the same sixth day, and at the 
same hour, m 1348, this light was taken from the world, while I was at 
Verona, alas! ignorant of my imhappy lot The melancholy news reached me m 
a letter from my friend Louis it foimd me at Parma the same year. May 19, 
m the mommg That body, so chaste, so fau, was laid m the church of the 
Mmor Friars on the evenmg of the day of her death Her soul, I doubt not, is 
returned, as Seneca says of Scipio Africanus, to heaven, whence it came 
To preserve the grievous memory of this loss, I write this with a sort of 
pleasure mixed with bitterness, and I wnte by choice upon this book, which 
often comes before my eyes, that hereafter there may be nothing for me 
to delight m m this hfe, and that, my strongest chain bemg broken, I may 
be remmded by the frequent sight of these words, and by the just appre- 
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ciation of a fugitive life, that it is tune to go foith from Babylon, which, by 
the help of God’s grace, will become easy to me by vigorous and bold con- 
templation of the needless cares, the vam hopes, the imexpected events 
which have agitated me durmg the time I have spent on earth 

The authenticity of this note has been contested, to us it bears in- 
ternal evidence of being genuine, not merely in the unpretending 
pathos of the conclusion, but in the minuteness of the earlier details 
It IS the luxury of grief to connect the memory of the dead with our 
thoughts, and employments, and even abodes, at the moment of their 
death, and the pen of the hterary forger is not likely to trace so simple 
and unpretending a statement 

The jubilee of 1850 led Petrarch agam to Rome When he passed 
through Arezzo, the prmcipal citizens of the town led him with pride 
to the house m which he was bom, declarmg that nothing had been 
changed there, and that the mumcipal authorities had enforced this 
scrupulous respect for the great poet’s birth-place by injunctions to the 
successive proprietors of the mansion Not long afterwards, Boccaccio, 
his friend and his compeer in the great hterary triumvirate of Italy, 
came to him at Padua, to announce m the name of the senate at Flor- 
ence that he was restored to his rights of citizenship, and to oflEer him 
the superintendence of the recently estabhshed umversity Petrarch did 
not accept the proposal 

Twice m the course of his remainmg hfe his name is found connected 
With great events Admitted to the counsels of Gian Visconti, he ac- 
cepted the mission of reconcilmg the republic of Genoa, which had 
yielded to that prmce, with the state of Venice, elated by recent vic- 
tories But Petrarch was destmed to be unsuccessful as a statesman 
This embassy had no efiEect, nor were his subsequent eflEorts to infuse 
into the mind of Charles IV the lessons of magnanimity, when that 
weak and avancious emperor entered Italy, more beneficial either to 
Charles or to his country Once, however, when employed by Galeazzo 
Visconti in a subsequent mission to the same pnnce, he was able to 
dissuade him from recrossmg the Alps unless we suppose that the 
distracted state of Germany had more to do with keeping the emperor 
at home, than the eloquence of the poet, or the skill of the politician 
The second plague in 1362 depnved the now aged poet of the few 
early friends who remained to him, Azo of Corregio, and the two who 
m lus letters are usually denommated Lsehus and Socrates, and had, 
like himself, been intimate with Jacopo Colonna He was then resident 
in Vemce, where, m 1363, Boccaccio came to visit him m company 
with Leontius Pilatus of Thessalomca, who had mstructed the Floren- 
tine novehst in Greek At a former period Petrarch had commenced the 
study of that language imder a Grecian monk named Barlaam, and, 
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though now sixty years of age, he returned to the task with enthusiasm 
and with perseverance He was hospitably and honourably received by 
the republic, to which he presented his valuable collection of manu- 
scripts 

After some more adventures and wanderings the old man fixed his 
residence at Arqua, a village situated on the Euganean hills, at four 
leagues distance from Padua Here he led a life of abstinence and 
study, reposing from the toilsome vicissitudes to which he had been 
subjected, but not from his thirst for knowledge and desire of glory 
His last years were solaced by his intimacy with Boccaccio, who seemed 
to supply the place of those numerous and valued early friends whom 
he had survived, and by the filial attentions of his daughter Francesca 
The last important act of his life was his appearance before the Senate 
of Venice, in behalf of Francesco of Carrara, who had been forced to 
conclude a humiliating peace with the repubhc in 1373 It is said that 
he was so much awed by the majesty of the assembly, that, on the first 
day on which he appeared before it, he was unable to deliver his 
address The next day he recovered his spirits, or more probably his 
strength, and his speech in behalf of Carrara was loudly applauded He 
returned to his retirement in a failing state of health, and his complaints 
were aggravated by imprudence, and disregard of medical advice July 
18, 1374, he was found dead in his hbrary, his head resting on an open 
book A stroke of apoplexy had thus suddenly terminated his life All 
Padua assisted at his obseqmes, and Francesco of Carrara led the 
funeral pomp A marble tomb, which still exists, was raised to him 
before the door of the church of Arqua 

Such was the death and such the life of Francesco Petrarca, than 
whom few men have exerted more influence over their own times, 
have contributed more to form and pohsh the language of their native 
land, or have given a more decided tone to the hterature of succeeding 
generations This is not the place to enter into a minute analysis of his 
merits as a poet If he did not create the kind of poetry in which he 
excelled, at least he carried it to perfection if he could not save his 
style from being disfigured by feeble imitators, at least he left it in 
itself a noble work if he did not avoid the false conceits and strained 
illustrations, which at the rise of a new literature are almost always 
found to possess irresistible attractions, he redeemed and even en- 
nobled them by strains of simple passion, imagination, and melody, 
which will hve as long as the language m which they are composed 
His Latin writings, on which he wished his reputation to rest, are now 
much neglected They are not indeed calculated for general reading, 
but they are highly valuable as records of the time and of the man 
His letters form the most interestmg, because the most personal, por- 
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tion of them Few men have laid bare their hearts so completely as 
Petrarch His vanity, his dependence on the sympathy of others, led 
him to commit to writing every incident of his life, every turn in the 
troubled course of his feehngs But he gams rather than loses by his 
voluntary exposure His Christian faith and Christian principles of 
philosophy, however swayed by occasional currents of passion, stand 
out beautifully amidst the corruptions of that age It is as impossible 
to rise from a perusal of Petrarchs poetry, and even more perhaps of 
his prose, without a feeling of love for the man, as of admiration for 
the author 

In early life he was distinguished for beauty, of which he was him» 
self not msensible, for he left, in his Xetter to Posterity,” a description 
of his own person, which we quote from Ugo Foscolo^s translation 
‘"Without being imcommonly handsome, my person had something 
agreeable m it m my youth My complexion was a clear and hvely 
brown, my eyes were animated, my hair had grown grey before twenty- 
five, and I consoled myself for a defect which I shared in common with 
many of the great men of antiqmty (for Caesar and Virgil were grey- 
headed m youth), and I had a venerable air, which I was by no means 
very proud of ” He was then miserable, Foscolo continues, if a lock of 
his hair was out of order, he was studious of ornamenting his person 
with the mcest clothes, and to give a graceful form to his feet, he 
pmched them in shoes that put his nerves and smews to the rack 
These traits are taken from his own famihar letters 

The life and wntmgs of Petrarch have been repeatedly illustrated at 
great length The “Petrarcha Redivivus” of Tomasim, the voluminous 
""M^moires sur P4trarque” of the Abbe de Sade, who has taken up the 
subject as a matter of family history, and the works of Tiraboschi and 
BaldeUi, are among the best authorities for our author’s history To the 
English, and mdeed to every reader, we must recommend the “Essays 
on Petrarch,” by Ugo Foscolo, at the end of which there are some ex- 
qmsite translations by Lady Dacre The most complete edition of 
Petrarch’s works is the folio pubhshed at B4sle in 1581 Among the 
numerous editions of his Itahan poems, we may particularise that of 
Biagioli, 1822, as containmg the notes of Alfieri, and that of Marsard, 
prmted at Padua, as distmgmshed alike for its correctness and beauty 
of execution 

Burke 

The years which have elapsed smce the death of Edmund Burke are 
not sufficient to secure a right and impartial sentence on his character 
We are still within the heated temperature of the same political agita- 
tions m which he hved and struggled We are not, perhaps our children 
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will not be, qualified to judge him and his contemporaries, with that 
calmness with which men weigh the merits of things and persons who 
have exerted no perceptible influence over their own times It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that the limits of this brief Memoir prescribe rather 
a succinct statement of unquestioned facts, than a disputable adjudica- 
tion between opposite opinions 

Edmund Burke, son of Richard Burke, an attorney in extensive prac- 
tice in Dublin, was born in that city, January 1, 1730 Of his early life 
httle IS known with certainty He appears to have distinguished himself 
at Trinity College, Dublin, by his acquirements and talents, especially 
by a decided taste and abihty for the discussion of subjects relating to 
English history and pohtics His first literary effort of any importance 
was made before he quitted that umversity, in some letters directed 
against a factious writer called Lucas, at Aat tune the popular idol 
These are not preserved In 1750 he came to London, and was entered 
a student of the Middle Temple It is singular that the idle rumour, 
expressly contradicted by himself, of his having completed his educa- 
tion at St Omer s, should be still in some degree accredited by the 
author of the article “Burke,’" in the Biographie Umverselle Whether, 
in 1752 or 1753, he became a candidate for the chair of Logic at Glas- 
gow, IS a more doubtful question the opinions of Dugald Stewart and 
Adam Smith, who took some pains to ascertain the truth, were m the 
negative It is certain, however, that the extraordmary talents of Burke 
soon began to attract attention, he wrote m many political and hterary 
miscellanies, and formed an acquamtance with some distingmshed 
characters of the time Among these should be mentioned Lord Charle- 
mont, Gerard Hamilton, Soame Jenyns, and somewhat later. Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, Dr Johnson, and Hume 

His first avowed work, the “Vmdication of Natural Society,” was 
published in 1756, and excited very general admiration The imitation 
of Bohngbroke’s style in this essay was so perfect, that some admurers 
of the deceased philosopher are said to have overlooked the evident 
signs of irony, and to have believed it to be a genume posthumous 
work This may appear strange, but it is surely more strange, that forty 
years afterwards this “Vindication” should have been repubhshed by 
the French party, with a view of servmg democratic mterests 

Before the close of 1756, appeared the “Philosophical Inquiry into 
the Origin of our Ideas of the Subhme and Beautiful,” which added 
largely to Burke’s reputation, and procured him the valuable friend- 
ship of Sir Joshua Reynolds Shortly afterwards, the pubhc attention 
being at that time much directed to the American colomes, was pub- 
hshed “An Account of the European Settlements in America,” of which 
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Burke was probably not the sole but the principal author It was much 
read, as well on the Continent as m England, and indeed no incon- 
siderable portion of It has been mcorporated into the celebrated work 
of the Abb6 Raynal 

About this tme Burke married the daughter of Dr Nugent, an mtel- 
hgent physician, who had invited him to his house while suflEenng 
under an illness, the result of laborious application This union was a 
source of uninterrupted comfort to him through hfe "Every care van- 
ishes,” he was in the habit of saying, "when I enter my own home ” A 
confined income, however, rendered literary exertion still more indis- 
pensable to him than before, and in 1759 "The Annual Register,” that 
most useful work, for many years entirely composed by Burke, or 
under his immediate superintendence, was undertaken by him m con- 
junction viuth Dodsley At length, in 1765, with the first Rockingham 
administration, he entered on a more extensive sphere of action, being 
appointed private secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, through 
the recommendation of his friend Mr Fitzherbert 

Coming now into Parhament as member for Wendover in Bucking- 
hamshire, Burke became an emment supporter of the Whig party The 
situation of affairs was critical Mr Grenville’s stamp act, a fatal de- 
parture from the policy on which the colomes had been previously 
governed, had excited much discontent in America A strong party, 
supported by the evident favour of the court and the general feehng 
of the country, urged the necessity of perseverance m this coercive 
pohcy Lord Chatham and his adherents no less strenuously denied the 
nght of the Imperial Legislature to impose taxes on America without 
her own consent The Rockingham Whigs adopted a middle course be- 
tween these extremes They repealed the stamp act, declaring at the 
same time that the right of taxation resided mahenable in Parliament 
Their administration was short-hved Lord Chatham succeeded them 
in power, at the head of that "dovetailed” cabinet which Burke has so 
admirably satirised m his "Speech on American Taxation ” His influ- 
ence was httle more than nominal, and, in spite of it, schemes for rais- 
ing a revenue in America were soon revived 

From these measures the pubhc attention was for a short time di- 
verted by the domestic agitation caused by the proceedings against 
Wilkes, the disputed election in Middlesex, and the mysterious letters 
of Junius The shadow of that name was at the time beheved by many 
to rest on Burke, a supposition long since rejected, and supported by 
scarce any evidence, though his power as a writer, and his known 
facility in disguising his style, gave some degree of plausibility to the 
supposition 
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In his own name, and without any disguise, he came forward to at- 
tack the ministry of the Duke of Grafton, in a political treatise, entitled 
“Thoughts on the Present Discontents'’ This has been termed the 
Whig Manual, and certainly contains the ablest exposition ever given 
of the principles held by that party for a long senes of years Shaken 
by this and other attacks, the Duke retired, and left the state under 
the guidance of a minister, whose merits have been overshadowed by 
the disastrous circumstances in which he was involved 

From this time commenced that long and brilliant opposition, which 
from a very low condition of numbers and influence, gradually worked 
its way through the most momentous parliamentary struggles, and by 
a continued display of powers the most accomphshed, and umon the 
most eiEective, gained an ultimate victory, first over popular prepos- 
sessions, and then over royal obstinacy The court party were so inferior 
in eloquence and genius, that their arguments are little remembered, 
while the speeches of the Whigs are m everybody's hands They felt 
the importance of the contest deeply, or they would not have been 
animated to their extraordinary exertions But the wisest of them could 
not foresee the prodigious extent of those consequences which, within 
the duration of their own hves, resulted from their endeavours It was 
much for them to look forward to the independence of America What 
would it have been to contemplate the spread of popular pnnciples m 
Europe, and that mighty revolution which has changed the balance 
of society 

No member of the opposition contributed so largely as Burke to their 
final triumph During the latter years of the war, mdeed, his fame as a 
debater was echpsed by the rising genius of Charles Fox, to whom he 
wilhngly yielded the office of leader of the Whig party But the talents 
of Fox had been trained and nourished by the wisdom of Burke, and 
m the speeches published at different periods by the latter, on Amer- 
ican taxation, 1774, and on concfliation with America, 1775, and his 
“Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol," 1777 (written on the occasion of a 
temporary secession of the Rockmgham party from Parhament), the 
friends of freedom found a magazme of mvaluable weapons In 1774 
Burke was elected member of Parhament for Bnstol, but six years 
afterwards he was unable to procure his re-electton for that borough, 
the people being displeased with his recent votes m favour of Irish 
trade and of the Roman Cathohcs 

His popularity was in a great measure restored by the famous Bill 
of Economical Reform, brought forward by him in 1782, when pay- 
master of the forces under the second Rockingham mmistry, after the 
overthrow of Lord North The death of the Marqms of Rockmgham 
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produced a schism among the Whigs, Lord Shelburne was appointed 
his successor, and the Rockingham division resigned their places They 
soon returned to them, by means of that strange junction of force with 
Lord North, emphatically termed The Coahtion, which raised a gen- 
eral cry of mdignation throughout the country Burke always vindicated 
this step, both at the time, and when the state of things which led to 
it had long passed away, but it is generally supposed that he did not 
counsel it, and was only mduced to give m his adhesion by the urgent 
entreaties of his pohtical friends 

The celebrated East-India Bill, of which Burke is said to have been 
partly the author, and upon which he pronounced one of his most mag- 
nificent orations, was fatal to the Coalition Wilham Pitt, called at the 
age of twenty-four to occupy the first place m the counsels of his 
sovereign, fought an arduous but finally victorious fight against the 
Whig majority m the Commons A dissolution followed the new 
House supported the new Ministers, and a second long period of Whig 
opposition began, during which Fox was the acknowledged leader of 
the party, and was warmly supported m that capacity by Burke 

The most important event of this second great division of Burke’s 
parhamentary life is undoubtedly the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
mgs Throughout the long debates on the accusations brought against 
the Governor of India, and afterwards throughout the trial itself, which 
began m 1788 and was not concluded until 1795, Burke was mde- 
fatigable Never, perhaps, has greater oratorical gemus been displayed 
than by that combination of great men who were appointed managers 
of the impeachment Yet all their eflForts failed to estabhsh their case 
on a secure foundation History still hesitates to decide with confidence 
on the gmlt or mnocence of Hastings It is agreed, however, that the 
violence of Burke’s proceedings on this tnal was often unworthy of the 
situation he held, and the cause he advocated When, with harsh tones 
and a look more expressive of personal than pohtical hatred, he bade 
Mr Hastmgs kneel before the court, it is said that Fox whispered to 
his friends, ^n that^moment I would rather have been Hastmgs than 
Burke ” 

At the latter end of 1788 arose the regency question, on which Burke, 
with all his party, mamtamed the opinion 4at any apparently irre- 
parable mcapacity m the sovereign caused a demise of the crown, 
because, the prerogatives of royalty being given for pubhc benefit, it 
would be highly dangerous to suspend them for an indefimte period 
Burke, however, did some mjuiy to his party by the intemperate and 
imprudent language he adopted on this occasion, speakmg of the 
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King's situation in the tone of triumph rather than pity, and even using 
the expression, "God has hurled him from his throne " 

These constitutional questions, however important, were soon for- 
gotten in a new absorbing mterest, which began to occupy the minds 
of all men The French Revolution had taken place That astonishing 
event was at first hailed with general sympathy and admiration in this 
country The supporters of Pitt either joined in the vehement delight 
of the Fox party, or took no pains to restrain it Here and there some 
may have murmured dislike but in general it was thought unworthy 
of Enghshmen not to rejoice in the acquisition of hberty by a neigh- 
bounng people, and not a few looked to this great change as the 
harbmger of pohtical regeneration to Europe and the world In this 
general acclamation one voice was wanting 

Burke, from the very first meeting of the States General, did not con- 
ceal his aversion to their proceedings, and his apprehension of the 
results Gradually, as the excesses of popular violence in Pans became 
more frequent, an Anti-Galhcan party began to gather round him On 
the 9th of February, 1790, durmg a debate on the army estimates, 
Burke took advantage of some expressions which Fox let fall in praise 
of the French Revolution to open an attack against it, denying that 
there was any similanty between our Revolution of 1688 and the 
“strange dung” caUed by tbe same name m France Fox, m bis reply. 
Spoke m memorable terms of his obligations to his fnend, declanng 
that all he had ever learnt from other sources was httle m comparison 
with what he had gamed from him Sheridan attacked the speech just 
made by Burke m no measured terms, descnbmg it as perfectly irrecon- 
cilable with the principles hitherto professed by that gentleman On 
this Burke again rose, and m a few words declared that Shendan and 
himself were thenceforth “separated m pohtics " 

Before the end of this year came out the celebrated “Reflections," 
which at once showed how irreparable was the schism between the 
author and his former associates It roused an immediate war of opm- 
lon, which gave birth to a war of force throughout Europe Innumer- 
able pamphlets soon followed upon its pubhcation, some denouncing 
the work as a specious apology for despotism, others advocating the 
opimons contained in it with a vehemence which the authors had not 
dared to show, till they were encouraged by the support of so eloquent 
and so distmguished a partisan 

The most remarkable attempts of the former description were the 
“Rights of Man,” by Thomas Fame, which soon became the manual of 
the democratic party, and the “Vmdicise Galhcae,” by Mr , afterwards 
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Sir James Mackintosh, the most illustrious, if not the only successor of 
Burke himself m his peculiar Ime of philosophical politics Fox was 
loud m condemmng the book, and although no formal breach of friend- 
ship had hitherto taken place, such an event was obviously to be ex- 
pected 

On the 6th May, 1791, during a discussion on a plan for settling the 
constitution of Canada, this separation actually occurred, with a so- 
lemnity worthy of the men and the event From that hour, durmg the 
SIX remaining years of his hfe, one idea swayed with exclusive dominion 
the mind of Burke Utterly separated from Fox’s party, aloof from the 
ministry, retired, after a few sessions, from parliament, he continued 
to wage unceasing war, by speech and writing, against the pnnciples 
and practice of Jacobinism Soon he was pointed out as a prophet, and 
the verification of his predictions m characters of blood was much 
more powerful, because much more palpable, than the vague anticipa- 
tions of future advantage put forward by his opponents In 1794, after 
his retirement from parliament, he received the grant of a consider- 
able pension for himself and his wife The democratic party did not 
scruple to stigmatise his motives, and m answer to an accusation of 
this sort was written the ^Xietter to a Noble Lord,” perhaps the most 
astonishing specimen of his pecuhar capacities of style In this year 
the death of his son overwhelmed him with aflEliction Still he con- 
tmued his exertions His views of the war differed widely from those 
of the mimstry he ceased not to urge that it was a war not against 
France, but Jacobinism, and that it would be a degradation to Bntain 
to treat with any of the Regicides On this subject are wTitten the two 
"Letters on a Regicide Peace,” pubhshed in 1796, and the others pub- 
hshed since his death On the 8th of July, 1797, this event took place, 
in the 68th year of his age, at his own house at Beaconsfield, whither, 
after seeking medical aid elsewhere m vain, he had returned to die 

The mmd of this great man may, perhaps, be considered as a fair 
representative of the general charactenstics of English mtellect Its 
groundwork was sohd, practical, and conversant with the details of 
busmess, but upon this, and secured by this, arose a superstructure of 
imagmation and moral sentiment He saw httle, because it was painful 
to him to see anything beyond the limits of the national character, 
with that, and with the constitution which he considered its appropnate 
expression, all his sympathies were bound up But he loved them with 
an intelligent and discnmmatmg love, making it his pains to compre- 
hend thoroughly what it was his delight to serve dihgently His politi- 
cal opinions, sprmgmg out of these dispositions, were early fixed m 
favour of the Whig system of govermng by great party connexions 
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These opinions, however, were swayed m their application by strong 
impulses of personal feeling A temper impatient of control, an imag- 
ination prone to magnify those classes of facts which impressed him 
with alarm or hope, a command of language almost unlimited, and 
a copiousness of imagery misleading nearly as much as it illustrated or 
enforced, these were quahties which laid him open to many serious 
accusations 

But his admirers have started a philosophic doubt, whether less of 
passion and prejudice would have been compatible with the peculiar 
station he was destined to occupy In an age of revolution, it might 
be plausibly mamtamed, his genius was the counteracting force alone 
he stood against the impulses communicated to European society by 
the philosophers of France, their enthusiasm could only be met by 
enthusiasm, their influence on the imagmations and hearts of men was 
capable of overbearmg either a blmd prejudice or a dispassionate 
logic But Burke was an orator m all his thoughts, and a sage m all 
his eloquence, he held the prmciples of Conservation with the zeal of 
a Leveller, and tempered lofty ideas of Improvement with the scrupu- 
lousness of oflScial routine As a debater m the House of Commons he 
was infenor to some otherwise inferior men Pitt and Fox will be neg- 
lected while the speeches of Burke shall still be read 

It has been said of Fox by a philosophical panegyrist tibat he was the 
most Demosthenean speaker smce Demosthenes Perhaps, of all great 
orators Burke might be called the least Demosthenean Probably a 
hearer of the great Atheman would have felt as extemporaneous and 
mtmtive the slowly-wrought perfections of rhetorical art, while the 
hsteners to Burke may have often set down to elaborate preparation 
what was really the inspiration of the moment His conversation, how- 
ever, seems to have been uniformly dehghtful 

It IS a true maxim m one sense, although in another it would often 
need reversal, that great men are always greater than their works 
Much as we possess of Edmund Burke, very much is lost to us of 
that which formed the admiration of his contemporaries “The mind 
of that man,” said Dr Johnson, “is a perenmal stream no one grudges 
Burke the first place” He was acquainted with most subjects of 
hterature, and possessed some knowledge of science The philosophy 
of mmd owes him one contribution of no inconsiderable value but the 
indirect results of his metaphysical studies, as seen in the tenor of his 
practical philosophy, are much more extensive For m aU thmgs, while 
he deeply reverenced prmciples, he chose to deal with the concrete 
more than with abstractions he studied men rather than man 

In pnvate life the character of Burke was unsuUied even by re- 
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proach A good father, a good husband, a good friend,, he was sincerely 
attached to the Protestant rehgion of the English church, 'not from 
indifference,’" as he said himself of the nation at large, ‘T^ut from zeal, 
not because he thought there was less religion in it, but because he 
knew there was more ” But his attachment was without bigotry, the 
prmciples of toleration ever found in him a powerful advocate, and 
he was ever zealous to remove imperfections, and correct abuses, in 
the estabhshment, as the best means of secunng its permanent exist- 
ence 

The works of Burke are collected in sixteen volumes octavo His 
speeches are separately published in four volumes octavo A small 
volume appeared m 1827, contaimng the correspondence, hitherto 
unpubhshed, between this great statesman and his friend Dr Laurence 
His life was written soon after his death by Mr Bisset, and more 
recently by Mr Prior Several other biograplucal accounts were pub- 
hshed about the time of his death, both in the periodical publications 
and as mdependent works we are not aware that any of these are 
entitled to particular notice 
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Five ContnbuUons to The Eton Miscellany 

In his last term at Eton, Hallam, barely turned sixteen, contributed to a 
ihort-lived periodical sponsored by members of the Eton Debatmg Society, 
lotably, m addition to himself, James Milnes Gaskell, W E Gladstone, 
?’rancis Hastings Doyle, Frederick Rogers, and Percival Andree Pickering 
Volume I, comprismg five numbers, was issued m June and July, 1827 The 
bUowmg notes mdicate the nature and quality of the contributions ] 

I On Names 

This moderately amusing rambhng essay on the importance of 
laving the right name appeared m Vol I, No pp 21-26, and was 
ngned "E L The opening sentence is amusing as coming from the 
jon of the most eminent historian of the period 

distorians are, generally speakmg, so mtent on tracmg home to a fine-spun 
ihdosophy of their own creatmg that they totally omit to mention those 
imaller circumstances which a plam man would consider as the mam- 
iprmgs, or very nearly so, of human action 

II Remabks on Gifford's 'Tord" 

William Gifford's edition of the dramatic works of John Ford was 
losthumously published in 1827 Hallam's review, signed “E L", 
vhich ran through three issues (No 2, pp 61-68, No 3, pp 124-133, 
^o 4, pp 156-162) admiringly analyzes the Elizabethan dramatist and 
hffers with his editor's opinions It closes with a panegyric on the 
excellencies of the ebulhent Elizabethans, whose "free and mountain 
orrent" is contrasted to "the inclosed [stc] waters of the fountain, 
eapmg but to a certain height, and recumng with an eternal monotony 
)f sound to the marble basin which imprisons it," of the poetry of the 
lucceedmg age 

^11 the vivid energy, [writes Hallam] all the wild freshness of mtellect, by 
vhich the real poet is stamped from his birth, as with Nature's seal, belong 
o the master-spirits of that day They are the origmals of that glorious order 
)f poetry which dares to throw off the shackles of imitation, and gaze on 
he universe with the frenzied eye of mspiration the order which Woids- 
vorth and his fanatics have had sense enough to perceive, and bhndness 
inough to pervert, but mto which perhaps Byron alone has, of all modem 
vriters, fully entered 

[Hallam has thus ventured to lay his tribute upon the threshold of the 
nighty temple of Ehzabethan poetry] not, mdeed, without trembhng lest 
)ur presumption should be pimish^, but not without hope that m our 
esser world we may produce the same good effect which has been already 
iroduced m a great degree on the pubhc taste— that of excitmg a wish to 
ibandon the school of vitiated taste, whether it be displayed m the wire- 
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drawing of Pope, which spoiled the genius of Darwin, or in the overacted 
Shakespeananism which makes the L^sts a laughmg-stock and a bye-word 
but to return, on the other hand, to the fountam-head of all that is really 
excellent in our own hterature, and once more to drmk from "the well of 
Enghsh undefiled,” the Elizabethan poetry 

III Two Letters to Bartholomew Bouverie, Esq 

These letters (No 3, pp 141-144) were addressed to the editor, whose 
pseudonym concealed the name of Gladstone Signed "Quidnunc” and 
"Christopher Chronicle,” they made not very humorous observations 
on the founding of the Eton Debating Society 

IV The Battle of the Boyne 

This poem of twenty-eight hnes, signed "Roland,” (No 3, pp 136-137) 
celebrates the Orange Standard, and concludes. 

Land of the hero and the sage, 

Englandl thro' many a hoary age, 

When tempests swell, and whirlwmds rage. 

That Standard is thy panoply! 

V The Bride of the Lake 

In five pages of heroic couplets, signed "Roland,” (No 5, pp 215-220) 
adorned with allusions to Dante and Milton, pointed out, as was the 
custom of the day, in learned footnotes, Hallam tells a story, also 
used by Moore, of O'Donoghue, or the Chieftam of the White Horse 
He closes 

Harp of the Lake forgive his rash career. 

That gives to Erm one melodious tear,* 

And for the halcyon days of Freedom's fire, 

Weaves the wild wreath, and tunes the youthful lyre 

[Seven Italian Sonnets] 

[All of these first appeared m the edition of 1830, and all but the third were 
proudly reprmted by Henry Hallam m 1834 The first three axe political, the 
remamder are directly addressed to, or are associated with, Anna Mildred 
Wmtour Numbers i and n were dated by their author December, 1827, 
numbers in and iv, January, 1828, number v, March, 1828, number VT, April, 
and number vn, May, 1828 All except the second, fifth and last were com- 
posed at Rome The text is that of 1830 except where 1830 obviously mis- 
prmts Footnotes refer to MS versions, of iv m Hallam's hand (the copy sent 
Miss Wmtour, now m the possession of Miss I Wmtour), and of iv, V, and Vi 
m the commonplace book kept by J M Gaskell ] 


^ ^Without the meed of some melodious tear,” the poet quotes from hycidas 
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I 

Alla Statua, CKe a Firenze di Lorenzo Duca D'Urhtno, 

Scolta da Michel Angiolo 

Deh, chi se’ tu, ch" m si superba pietra 
Guardi, e t’ accigh, pih che creatura? 

La maesta della fionte alta, e pura, 

L’occhio, ch’ appena il duro marmo arretra 
L"" agevol man, da cm bel velo impetra 
La mossa de pensier profonda, e scura, 

Dicon "Questi e Lorenzo, e se pur dura 
Suo nome ancor, questo il Destino spetxa'' 

Tosca magion— ahi vituperio ed onta 
Della nobil citt^, che Y Arno infiora, 

Qual danno fe de vostre palle il suono! 

Pure mnanzi a beltade ira tramonta 
E Fiorenza, ch' 1 giogo ange, e scolora, 

Dice ammirando, "Oun^! quas" lo perdonol'^ 

II 

Genova bella, a cm Y altiera voce 
Di costanza e virth feo grande onore, 

Allorch^ rosseggio quel tristo albore, 

Pien di spaventi, e gndi, e guasto atroce 
El fiume ostil, che mai non mise foce 
Nel dolce suol, che della terra e fiore, 

Piagava si, ma non vincea quel core 
Or che ti resta? Or dov^ 6 la feroce 
Antica mente? E Lei—tra pene, e guai 
L" mvitta Libert^— qual rupe or serba? 

Forse (oh pensier!) qm volge il passo omai, 

E freme, e tace, o con dolcessa acerba 
Dice, oscmando del bel viso i rai, 

"Com" ^ caduta la citt^ superba!” 

1 1] AUudmg to the Sonnet of Passermi, begmnmg "Genova mia ” [H ] It is i 
the "ComponunentL Lma” of Mathias [The second sentence added by Henr 
Hallam m 1834 ] 

m 

Purporting to be written by a Buonapartist of 1814 to the Violet, whicl 
was the secret badge of his political opinion 
Vezzoso fior, che sull"ombroso coUe ^ 

Ascolti il mormorar di lucid" onde, 

Cheto, e modesto, ii Terba piix fasconde, 

Perdona s"io ti colga Oh fresco, oh molle 
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Don di Natura, teco ognor s'estolle 
L’alma speranza della verna fronde 
Teco ridon e boschi, e prati, e sponde, 

Ma treme il vemo, e fugge il turbo folle 
Lieta fidanza! Oh se ritoma al fiore 
Vita pi^ dolce, ed aura pA serena, 

A LUI non tomer^ Tantico onore, 

Che serve, e geme?— ahi servitude! ahi pena^ 

Si, fiorelhn, teco il destin lo mena, 

Colla vaga stagion toma TUltore! 

IV 

To AN English Lady 

(“tbA BELLA E BUONA NON SO QUAL FOSSE PIU,”) 

—Purgatono, xxiv, 12-13 

Who, not having fulfilled her promise to meet me at a Roman festival, 
sent me a note requesting pardon 

Ahi vera donna^ or dal tessuto inganno 
Riconosco, chi sei la gran vaghezza 
Ch^ angehca mi parve, or fugge, e spezza 
Quel caro laccio di soave affanno 
CoUo, ch* 1 nen anelh un marmo fanno, 

Trecce, che pitli di s^^ Y anuna apprezza, 

E voi, begh occhi di fatal dolcezza, 

Che feci lo mai per meritar tal danno? 

Tu pur, notte spietata, or vieni, e dille 
(Ch^ senza testnnon nol crederia) 

Com’ 10 guardava a miUe visi, e mille, 

E dicea, sospirando, in fioco suono, 

‘‘Mdle non sono, quel ch’ una Sana”— 

Va, traditnce, e non sperar perdono 

Tide ] MS has ‘La Mia Riposta,'* and no quotation or sub-title 
1 1 1 MS *Ot% *vera donna ' 

15] MS ^Oncci' for 'Anelh ' 

1 13 ] MS Tl sospirava, e dissi in fioco suono * 

1 14 ] MS VA, TRADITRICE, E DISPERA PERONDO! 

V 

SoOTTo Sul Lago D’Albano 

Soave venticel ch’ mtomo spin. 

Or cogh elci scherzando, or sulle sponde 
Destando il mormorar di lucid’ onde, 
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Deh non tardar, non piii frenar tuox gin 
Vattene xnnanzi, e ve gxuso ammxri 
Un fiorellxn, che dalF amena fronde 
Gxoxa, e dolcezza in ogni seno xnfonde, 

China le piume, e diUe i miei sospin 
Quanta invidia ti porto* In sul bel volto 
Lente isvolazzi, e baci quel natio 
Aureo sorriso, cm veder m" e tolto! 

Fossi pur teco! Ahi quale tremolio 
A1 cor darebbe il trastuUarmi awolto 
Ne^ can lacci, e il susurrar "Son lo!'" 

1 14 ] So The GaskeU MS , 1830, 1834 et ff have '‘Sonio 

VI 

On a Lady Suffering Severe Illness 
(imitated from the ENGLISH ) 

Pieta! Pieta! gran Dio^ deh, volgi omai 
L'lmpietosito sguardo il bel sembiante 
Le luce giovanette, e vaghe, e sante, 

Non mertan, no, soflErir deir empio i guai 
"Mortal, mortal, che dehrando vai,"' 

Rispose quel del trono sfolgorante, 

We’ com’ ogm dolor par che si schiante 
A’ pun di gran Fede augusti rai 
"Alma beata e questa^ E se pur I’ange 
Nel fior degh anm suoi cotanta pena, 
lo la sostengo, e questa man la mena^” 

Cosi lo spirto umil, cm nulla frange, 

(O speme di virtili salda, e serena!) 

Beve I’amaro nappo, e mai non piange 

Tide] Anna Wintour was m perfect health and spirits m April, 1828, when this 
was written The sonnet therefore celebrates the earlier illness referred teT m "A 
Farewell to the South,” 11 40-49 


VII 

Alla Sirena, Nume Avtto di Napoli, 

(SCRITTO IN TIROLO ) 

Donna di gran poter, ch’ il colle adorno 
Molci regina, u sospirar non hce, 

Fuori ch’ ai dolce lai, che d’ogm mtomo 
S’odon neir ombra de’ gran vati altrice, 
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Deh viem, oh tu si bella— e senza scomo 
(Piet^ per fermo a niuna dea disdice) 

Favellami di lei, ch^ tuo soggiomo 
Par faccia pih ndente, e pih fehce 
Misero, che ragiono? il suon risponde 
D’Etiro ululando tra TAIpina fogha, 

Tu pur ti stai lontana— e fai gran senno, 

Che sel tuo vol piegassi ad ogni cenno 
Ch’ ad or, ad or, manda Tatroce dogha, 

Lungi da lei verresti a torbid’ onde! 

[Four Translations from the German] 

Written at Malvern 

[Only the first of these translations, all made at Malvern m September, 1829, 
and prmted m 1830, was reprmted by Henry Hallam m 1834 The Tieck 
piece appears, however, only m those survivors of the edition of 1830 that 
have 174 pages, where it is given m pages 169-171 ] 


I From Schiller 

["Das Madchen aus der Fremde 1797 ] 

I 

To yonder vale where shepherds dwell. 

There came with every dawmng year. 

Ere earliest larks their notes did trill, 

A lady wonderful and fair 

II 

She was bom within that vale. 

And none from whence she came might know, 

But soon all trace of her did fail. 

Whene’er she turned her, far to go 

III 

But blessing was when she was seen 
All hearts that day were beating high 

Tide] Wntten when Schdler was twenty-three, the poem was anonymously 
pubhshed m 1792 as "Meine Blumen,” and republished, radically re-written and 
authorship acknowledged, as "Die Blumen,” m 1800 Both versions use a ten-line 
stanza and offer serious difficulties to the metncal translator Hallam used the 
later version 

III, 1 2] Schiller's earlier version was addressed to an imagmaty mistress, Laura, 
the later version, used by Hallam, here speaks of "Nannys Bhcken" Hallam's 
change to Emma m the stanza refemng to a prohibition against lovers’ meetings 
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A holy calm was in her mien, 

And queenly glanced her maiden eye 

IV 

She brought with her both frmts and flowers 
Were gathered m another clime, 

Beneath a different sun from ours. 

And m a nature more sublime 

V 

To each and all a gift she gave. 

And one had fruit and one had flower. 

Nor youth, nor old man with his stave. 

Did homeward go without his dower 

VI 

So all her welcome guests were glad— 

But most rejoiced one loving pair. 

Who took of her the best she had. 

The brightest blooms that ever were! 

II From Schiller 
‘^The Flowers 

I 

Flowers of the spangled earth. 

Whom the young hght summoned forth. 

For joy and beauty nature wove ye, 

Ah she doth love ye! 

Fair your dress m purest splendor— 

Flora gave it! 

Each of the rare hues which attend her 
From her you have it! 

Still, ye glories of the spnng, 

Still for you a dirge I smg. 

For in all your ghstenng 
Soul doth not bide. 

The gods who prankt you in your pride. 

That have denied! 

IS pure, if extraordinary coincidence, inasmucli as he had not yet met Emily 
Tennyson, and his father’s ukase agamst their meetmg did not take effect until 
March, 1831 It is mterestmg that another translator (J H Merivale, Poems Onginal 
md Translated, new ed, 3 vols, 1844, lu, 178) also balks at Nanny and renders 
the phrase as ^‘Anna’s face ” 
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II 

The nightingale and lark above ye 
Love’s dehcious doom are singing, 

And the wanton Sylphids move ye 
Bree2y circles round ye winging 
Hath not Cytherea’s touch. 

The while she laughed. 

Swelled your full calix to a couch 
Amorous, and soft^ 

Still, oh ye glories of the spring. 

For you a mournful dirge I sing, 

Smce m all your blandishing 
Love cannot be! 

The gods who gave your brilliancy 
Made ye not free! 

III 

My mother s word has banished me 
From gazmg on my Emma’s face. 

But cannot take my liberty 
Of making you, sweet shining race, 

A token to her 
Mute heralds of dear agonies. 

While thus I woo her. 

In your life, speech, heart, soul, shall rise 
Imbreathed by my fond meaning 
That mightiest of deities 
In your sweet leaves 
Each of you receives, 

Wisely his godhead screening 

III From Schiller 
V^Dte Thetlung der Erde ” 1795 ] 

I 

"Take ye the world!” From his imperial height 
Jove spake to mortals, "yours the world shall be 

I do estate you in unfailmg right. 

So portion it between you brotherly^” 

II 

All who had hands ’gan hurry at his word, 

And busy was the stir of young and old, 
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One stoopt for frmts o' th' earth, and rose a lord, 

Another grew a gamesome hunter bold 

III 

The merchant came, and stored his grananes. 

The monk filled high his cup of raciest wine, 

And, ere the end, from costly balcomes 
A king looked forth, and said, “All these are mine " 

IV 

But very late, when all the toil was done. 

Came the young poet travelhng from afar 

Ah, nothing now remained^ he stood alone 
On the wide earth beneath a waning star 

V 

“Oh sad mischance^ am I forgotten sole. 

When all aie blest, I, thy beloved son!" 

Such was the mournful music of his dole. 

As he stood looking upward to Jove's throne 

VI 

“And if thou tamest in the land of dream," 

Answered the god, “the blame was not with me 

Where wast thou, when the world-partakers came^" 

“Father," the poet said, “I bode with, thee^" 

VII 

“Mine eye was fixt on thy transcendent mien. 

Mine ear on thy celestial harmony. 

Forgive a soul so won by that pure sheen. 

That she forgot the earth her home must be*" 

VIII 

'What can be done^” the pitying god replied 
“The world with all its wealth is mine no more. 

If thou wilt hve forever by my side, 

I bid thee welcome Heaven shall be thy dowerl" 

IV, 1 4] Nothing in the German suggests this hue, which is wholly mvented 
VIII, 11 3-4 ] The idea of heaven as dower is absent from the matter-of-fact 
original 

‘Willst du m memem Himmel mit mir leben. 

So oft du kommst, er soil dir offen seyn 
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['Wte Iteb und hold tst Fruhhngsleben ”] 

I 

How dear, how sweet the spring-hfe's feeling, 

When all the nightingales are singing! 

Yea, tones from every tree are ringing. 

Blossoms and leaves in joy are thrilhng! 

II 

How pleasant in the gold moon-splendor. 

The sport of coolest gloammg breezes! 

For each a hnden odor seizes, 

Chasmg his feres i' the fohage slender 

in 

How lordly shews that rosebed's light! 

What wealth of love the fields enricheth^ 

Yea, love from thousand roses witcheth, 

From stars a solemn joy of mght 

IV 

Yet seemeth fairer, dearer, sweeter. 

The httle taper s pallid sheening. 

Yon narrow room when she is seen in 
My ambushed eyes from hence will meet her 

V 

While she her drapery kmts and looses, 

While she with spring of cunning hand 
Ties to her form the bright robe's band, 

Ajid her brown hair in garlands nooses, 

VI 

Or while she lets the lute go tinkhng. 

And startled tones wake to the singer. 

Now calmly laugh round her soft finger. 

Now o'er the chords sprmg hght and twinkhng 

Tide] These lines appear early in Ludwig Tieck's fantastic long short story, 
"Liebeszauber," ("The Love-SpelF) It is interesting that the metre Hallam has 
used, taken from the German, produces a stanza like that of *Tn Memonam,'' save 
that Hallam's normally employs the light, or femmme ending 
IV, 1 4] There is no suggestion of "ambushed eyes*' m the German 
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VII 

She at first hurls forth the ringing 
Of chorded sound it flies delighted 
To house within my heart benighted. 

But soon to chase it comes sweet singmgl 

VIII 

Oh leave me then, ye ill ones, free^ 

Lo, how they meet, and hum together, 

‘We will not cease, until we wither. 

That of him, which in love may be ” 

VIII, 11 3-4] “Nicht weichen wir, bis dies wird brechen, 

Damit du weist, was Lieben sei ” 

Literally, “we won't stop until we are broken, whereby you shall 
learn what love is " 

[Imitation of a Troubadour Song of the Eleventh Century] 

[The followmg poem is offered by HaUam as an “madequate mutation'^ of 
an origmal by -^naud de Marved, a troubadour smger who died c 1200 
It appears m a long footnote m Hallam’s Remarks on Professor Rossettis 
**Disquistzioni Sullo Spirito Antipapale/* published as a pamphlet by Edward 
Moxon m November, 1832, and reprmted by Henry HaUam m the Remains 
of 1834 Unfortunately, the poem does not appear to translate anythmg dis- 
coverably by Araaud de Marveil, nor by his contemporaries, Arnaut DanieU, 
Sordel, or Giraud Riquier, whose work HaUam knew HaUam has made a 
sonnet of a troubadour song of de Marvell's tune and style, now impossible 
to identify ] 


Lady, whose eyes are hke the stars of heaven, 

Out of pure dark sending a glonous light 
Lady, whose cheek m dainty blushes bnght 
Vies with the roseate crown to angels given 
Lady, whose form more trances human sight. 
Than all who erst for beauty's palm have striven 
Lady, whose mind would charm the unforgiven. 
And make them worship in a brief dehght 
I will not name thee, happy is thy lot, 

That, tho' I speak the simple truth of thee. 

The cunous world may read, and know thee not. 
For now all foohsh lovers' lays are such. 

And thy due praise is every woman's fee 
Else were xt naming thee to say so much 
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A Note on the Cntical Literature 




Hitherto even those critics who have agreed with a French writer 
that to know Hallam is to know Tennyson,^ have been content to 
accept Hallam at second hand through his father s selections in the 
Remains of 1834 In spite of the very general agreement as to the 
importance of knowing Hallam, the critics have, with few exceptions, 
failed to go beyond the Remains volume to Hallam's Poems of 1830, 
or to pursue letters available in prmt Although Hallam’s most im- 
portant attribute was his gift for friendship, the critics have accepted 
the generally innocuous poetry selected by the father, unaware of 
the rest of the story m those pieces which were suppressed They 
have not known, therefore, that although the father permitted the 
pnnting of all but one poem involving Emily Tennyson, he suppressed 
three of seven poems to or about Anne Robertson Glasgow, a dear 
friend, and eight out of nine poems m English written to or about 
Anna Mildred Wintour, with whom Hallam was once very much in 
love, two of three poems to James Milnes Gaskell were suppressed, as 
were poems addressed to equally dear friends, Richard Monckton 
Milnes and R J Tennant, while poems to Charles Tennyson and 
F H Doyle somehow survived the paternal winnowing It is starthng 
to realize, though, that of eight poems to or related to Alfred Tennyson, 
the father suppressed all but one 

The critics who have relied upon Henry Hallam's work, and who 
have not gone back even to the first edition of the Remains, have been 
deprived of Hallam’s most interesting philosophical paper, the Theo- 
dicaea Novissima, included m 1834 at Tennyson^s express request, but 
dropped from all other editions of the Remains, except one of 1869, 
apparently unknown to the critics, and of course the translation of the 
sonnets from Dante's Vita Nuova have not been prmted hitherto 

It is a fact, as the Preface to this edition makes clear, that the 
editions of Hallam’s writings commonly available, all of which stem 
from the Remains of 1834, fail to present a large and significant por- 
tion of Hallam's writings, yet it is also the strange fact that the cntics 
have very generally thought themselves adequately supplied, m the 
Remains, with material which made them competent to assay the 
problem of Hallam's influence on Tennyson Obviously this false im- 
pression could have been corrected by investigation of the Poems of 
1830, but Henry Hallam's Preface to the Remains has thrown many 
off the scent by its true but misleading statement that % considerable 
portion of the poetry contamed m this volume was prmted m the 

* L *F Choisy, Alfred Tennyson, Geneva and Pans, 1912, p vi 
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year 1830’' Actually the Remains reprinted only twenty-four out of 
fifty-seven ^ Error grows with repetition, and so we find Henry Hallam's 
statement altered by a German critic's claim that the Remains com- 
prise a large part of the Poems of 1830,® by W H Brookfield's strange 
letter of August 17, 1834, statmg that the Remains print "all that has 
been separately printed before,^ by Mr Clement Shorter s absurd state- 
ment, "Much casual criticism and fugitive verse filled up his [Hallam's] 
leisure, and this was edited by his father thirty years after his death,” 
which appears to be an allusion to the fourth edition of the Remains!^ 
Confusion continues to reign m the assertion by Mr John Sparrow, 
that Hallam ‘left behmd him a handful of undistinguished poems and 
a few pages of prose,”® nor does the latest reference work on the 
subject clarify matters by stating that "the scattered manuscripts, mostly 
unpubhshed, which he left, were collected and published by his 
father,” who, m actual fact, did not pubhsh at all until 1862, and who 
failed to print, in his private editions of 1834 and 1853, no fewer than 
thirty-nme poems left m scattered manuscripts, and no one knows 
how much prose ^ 

Such has been the chaotic state of critical equipment for the attempt 
to understand Hallam and through Hallam, Tennyson The result m 
critical hterature on Hallam and the Tennyson friendship will now 
be briefly reviewed Since, as this review will show, almost none of 
the writers knew Hallam's Poems of 1830, which, with the Remains 
of 1834 would have given a representative body of the poems, and since 
few consulted the first edition of the Remains containing the im- 
portant philosophical Theodicsea, an appalling monotony aflBbcts most 
of their productions, for the simple reason that most of them derive 
from predecessors, and this process carries us back to the first essay 
on Hallam, by Dr John Brown of Edinburgh, which in turn quotes 
Henry Hallam's Preface to the Remains of 1834 almost entire® Dr 

* In listmg Hallam’s poems I count as six distmct poems the 'Meditative Frag- 
ments” and as two the "Two Sonnets” to Keats and Shelley, and I ignore the Eton 
Greek translation printed m 1834 

* F Dieter, "Arthur Henry Hallam,” Atchvo fur das Studium der Neuren Spmchen 
und Litteraturen 46 (1892), p 48 

* Charles and Frances Brookfield, Mrs Brookfield and Her Circle, 2 vols , New 
York, 1905, i, 16 

® The Love Story of "In Memonani Pnvately pnnted, [1916] 

•In Memonam, Nonesuch Press, London, 1923, Introduction 

^ Stanley J Kunitz, Bntish Authors of the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1936, 
vide Hallam 

* John Brown, "Arthur Henry Hallam,” North Bntish Review, 14 (1851 ), 486-514, 
and subsequently m many different places, of which Hallam Lord Tennyson’s 
Tennyson and His Friends, London, 1911, pp 441-471, is the most accessible 
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Brown’s essay, nevertheless, for all that it is a pious eulogium and not 
a work of criticism, remains to this day the only full and careful 
treatment of Arthur Hallam as a person and a writer Dr Brown did not 
know the Poems of 1830, but he made full use of the original edition 
of the Remains, freely quoting the Theadicsea, though without anal- 
ysis or apphcation to In Memoriam, to an understanding of which it 
is importantly relevant 

Both Mrs Ritchie and Mrs Brookfield had access through family 
connections to the rare edition of 1830, and seem to have known it, 
but they also appear to have concerned themselves only with the 
shorter and easier pieces, a not altogether mysterious faihng which 
they share with other writers ® 

Herne Shepherd first noted Tennyson’s use of a phrase from the 
Theodicsea in The Palace of Art, and in this followed by W J Rolfe 
Both, though aware of Hallam’s writings, quote from them but spar- 
ingly 

W E Gladstone’s essay on Hallam (Compamon Classics, Boston, 
1898) notes the importance of the Theodicsea but does not quote it, 
and makes surprisingly httle use of the other writings A C Brad- 
ley’s A Commentary on Tennyson's In Memoriam (New York, 1901) 
long the standard work, is aware of the existence of Hallam’s essay but 
makes no critical use of it or of the other writings J F Genung’s 
Tenny sorts In Memonam Its Purpose and Its Structure (Boston, 1884) 
quotes shghtly from the Remains 

Churton Colhns along among the many commentators on In Me- 
moriam shows a satisfactory awareness of Hallam’s relevance to that 
poem His intentions are splendid when he says “that in these Re- 
mains and m Hallam’s Theodicaea Novissima’ will be found the germ, 
and more than the germ, of many of Tennyson’s charactenstic teach- 
ings throughout his poems, but more especially in In Memonam ” But 
he cites only a few passages from the Remains with very general apph- 
cation to the elegy, and, though he quotes five extracts from the 

® Anne Thackeray Ritchie, in Harpe/s for December, 1883, and her Records of 
Tennyson, Rusktn, Browning, New York, 1892, and especially her introductory 
sketch to The Complete Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, New York, 1884 
Mrs Brookfield’s Cambridge ‘Apostles^* is noticed m Appendix C below 

“ Richard Heme Shepherd, Tennysontana, 2nd ed , London, 1879, p 41, n 2, 
and Wdham J Rolfe, The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Edition de Grand 
Luxe, 12 vols , Boston, 1895, ii, 320, and m his Cambndge edition of Tennyson, 
Boston [1898], p 804 

^ The Theodicaea is mentioned once, and quoted once (3rd edition, 1910, p 7 and 
P 9) The quotation is made with an mcorrect reference which mdicates either that 
Bradley is quotmg at second hand or that he has not quoted carefully 
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Theodtcsea, he presents them without analysis or direct and specific 
apphcation to In Memonam It must be confessed that when one 
couples Colhns’s calhng the Theodtcsea an “mterestmg fragment” with 
the fact that his quotations are also to be found m Dr John Brown’s 
essay, one wonders whether Colhns read HaUam’s fully developed essay 
of SIX tibiousand words at first hand “ 

No other commentators on In Memonam bother with Hallam’s 
writings m their exposition of the meanmg of Tennyson’s poem, and 
the list mcludes the once respected work of Alfred Gatty, Elizabeth 
Chapman, F W Robertson, Thomas Davidson, Joseph Jacobs, Henry 
E Shepherd and Andrew Lang The latter, m his chapter on In 
Memonam (m his Alfred Tennyson, Edmburgh and London, 1901) is 
so whoUy bent on science and theology that the name of Hallam occurs 
only once Yet Lang, bom at Clifton not far from Clevedon where 
Hallam hes buned, could not have ignored HaUam’s relationship to 
Tennyson out of ignorance of HaUam, for he knew the family and. 
published (m Grass of Parnassus, London, 1888) a poetic tribute to 
Hallam called “Clevedon Church” 

The existence of the Theodtcsea is known to five other writers, who 
give it at best only cursory mention These are Walter Wace in his 
Alfred Tennyson Hts Ltfe and Works (Edmburgh, 1881, p 35), The 
Cambrtdge "Apostles” and Mrs Brool^ld and Her Ctrcle, referred 
to elsewhere, the book by L F Choisy and the article by F Dieter, 
referred to m this appendix 

Of books on Tennyson pubhshed before 1920 the best as weU as 
the only one whidi sought to approach Tennyson through TTallmn is 
Thomas R Lounsbury’s The Ltfe and Ttmes of Tennyson (New Haven, 
1915), but Lounsbury, who freshened the customary repetitions of 
Henry HaUam’s biographical facts and critical crotchets by re- 
searches and thought of his own, had not seen either the Poems of 
1830 or the onginal Rematns, and so lacked important data The reader 
will search m vam for enhghtenment on our special subject in the 
works of E C Tamsh, Stopford Brooke, Henry VanDyke, E H. 
Sneath, Morton Luce, CFG Masterman, Sir Alfred Lyall, A C. 
Benson, R Bnmley Johnson, Arthur Waugh and R M Alden 

Of the books on Tennyson smce 1920, those by C H O Scaife and 
Humbert Wolfe are mconsequenbal as efforts to approach Termyson 
through HaUam Hugh I’Anson Fausset’s Tennyson (London, 1923) 
weaves the name of HaUam elaborately through the many pages, but 
aside from thus recognizmg the problem advances but httle the now 

” In Memonam, The Princess, and Maud, London, 1902, pp 7-9 
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traditional concepts of Tennyson s friend Harold Nicolsons Tennyson 
(London, 1923) brilliantly and entertainingly seeks to comprehend 
the laureate through Hallam, but is dependent upon Lounsbury, 
Brown, and Mrs Brookfield rather than upon a fresh examination of 
Hallam's writings, or a patient ploughing through his pubhshed letters 
The Hallam centenary m 1933-34 did not bring, m the way of critical 
essays, any contribution to the fundamental critical problem Both Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and Dr Frederick S Boas wrote without knowl- 
edge of the Poems of 1830 or of the Theodtcsea, and therefore found 
themselves repeating the worn facts and comments of their similarly 
handicapped predecessors, who accepted Arthur Hallam as his father 
intended they should, selected, extracted, arranged and commented 
upon accordmg to the taste of an earher day 
One cntic alone has approached Tennyson through analytical study 
of Hallam, beginmng at the important pomt where In Memonam 
meets the Theodtcsea Novisstma, but Professor Karl Young's paper, 
read many years ago at Stanford University, has never been printed 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch's anonymous essay, "Tennyson in 1833,” appeared in 
the Times Literary Supplement for September 14, 1933, p 597 and was reprmted 
m The Poet as Citizen and Other Papers, London, 1934 Frederick S Boas, “Arthur 
Henry Hallam and In Memonam*^ appeared in Queen^s Quarterly (Kmgston, 
Canada), 41 (1934), 194-205, and was reprmted in From Richardson to Pinero, 
London, 1936 New York, 1937 
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Abthuh Hallam’s voluminous correspondence with a wide circle of 
friends has fared as ill in the struggle to survive as have his other 
writings To begin with, his father destroyed all of Tennyson s letters 
to him, and Tennysons son destroyed Hallam’s letters to the poet 
We have some surviving extracts which Hallam Tennyson made of 
these, but of Alfred Tennyson’s letters there is no trace today Of 
Hallam’s letters to Emily Tennyson about forty survive, most of which 
belong to the Wellesley College Library Some thirty letters to Glad- 
stone are in the British Museum, a few letters to Brookfield at the 
Morgan Library, and letters to Etonian friends at the John Rylands 
Library Here and there a few other letters exist m institutions or m 
pnvate hands 

Outside of the letters quoted m the Tennyson Memoir (1897) and 
of the unpubhshed letters to Emily Tennyson and Gladstone, about 
fifty of Hallam’s letters have survived in print, scattered over more 
than fifty years of publication m twenty different works These printed 
sources are hsted below in the order of pubhcation 

Records of an Eton Schoolboy, ed by Charles Milnes Gaskell, London 
[privately printed], 1883 The same material was drawn upon for the articles 
m Etontana, Nos 58-65 [Eton, 1935-1936], and m An Eton Boy ed by 
Charles Milnes Gaskell, London [1939] It should be noted that these three 
versions of the same origmals all differ radically 

The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice ed by his son, [John] Frederick 
Maurice 2 vols , London, 1884 

Richard Chenemx Trench, Archbishop Letters and Memorials [Ed by 
M Trench] 2 vols , London, 1888 

The Life of Richard Monckton Milnes, By T Wemyss Reid 
2 vols , London, [n d ] 

^‘Arthur Henry Hallam as Advocate of Alfred and Charles Tennyson, m 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, ed by W R» Nicoll and 
T J Wise 2 vols , London, 1895, also m a somewhat better text m My 
Leigh Hunt Library The Holograph Letters By Luther A Brewer, Iowa 
City, Iowa [1938], pp 193-195 

Autobiography of Dean Merivale ed by his daughter Judith Anne 
Merivale, London, 1899 

"*Some Letters from Arthur Hallam,'' by Arthur M Brookfield, Fortnightly 
Remew 80 (1903), 170-179 Five of these six letters are m the Morgan Libraiy 
Some of them are given m part m The Cambridge ^Apostles/" hsted below 

The Life of WtUiam Ewart Gladstone By John Morley 3 vols , New York, 
1903 

William Rodham Donne and His Friends, By Catharme B Johnson, Lon- 
don [1905] 
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The Cambridge ** Apostles ” By Frances M Brookfield, London and New 
York, 1906 This diverting book is nmque as a collection of letters and parts 
of letters of the chief Cambridge friends of Hallam, but both the arrange- 
ment, by persons rather than chronologically, and the author's remarkable in- 
difference to facts, should put the reader on his guard Unfortunately, be- 
cause this book has been far more accessible than any edition of Hallam's 
writmgs or the various scattered repositories of some of his letters, Mrs 
Brookfield's influence has been greater than her use of her opportunities 
justifies Through her father-m-law's family and £i lends she had access to rich 
stores of letters, most of them now lost or maccessible, but these she rifled 
with a wild disregard of time and truth, rarely pausmg to identify a source 
or give a reference, quotmg without quotation marks, misquotmg within 
quotation marks, cuttmg, re-arrangmg and producmg withal a patchwork 
which remams, m the field of the Tennyson-Hallam literature, a masterpiece 
of purest unrehabihty Of the biographical school of guess and gossip, Mrs 
Brookfield is the peerless and sprightly leader 
The Life and Times of Tennyson By Thomas R Lounsbury, New Haven, 
1915 

The Love Story of ‘Tn Memoriam " [By Clement Shorter Privately 
prmted, 1916] 

Letters to Frederick Tennyson, ed by Hugh J Schonfield, London, 1930 
An Autograph Collection and the Making of It By Lady Chamwood, New 
York [1930] The letter therem prmted is reprmted with one additional letter 
m the same author's Call Back Yesterday, London, 1937 

The Gladstone Papers [Ed by Arthur Tilney Bassett] London [1930] 
Unpublished Letters of Arthur Henry Hallam from Eton, Ed by M 
Zamick The Bulletin of the John Bylands Library 18 (January), 1934 
Parts of some letters to Emily Tennyson at Wellesley College are m my “A 
‘Lost' Poem by Arthur Hallam,” TULA, L (1935), 568-575 
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